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INTRODUCTION 

By Julia C Lathiop 



THIS study of juvenile delinquency in Cook County, Illinois, 
should perhaps be prefaced by a brief statement of the 
conditions which led to the establishment of the juvenile 
court of Cook County. These conditkxns are of importance since 
they were in general such as survived m other parts of theworid at 
the time of the enactment of the Illinois lawin 1899. Theymust 
also be taken into conskleration in weighing the unquestionable 
impeifectioos which still eiist in the organizatkm of the Illinois 
juvenile courts and in their resources. 

Until the opening of the juvenile court of Cook County, 
July i» 1899, the offenses of Chicago children were dealt with 
under the same laws and in the same courts as were the offenses 
of adults. The police courts, 1 1 in number, scattered over the 
190 square mfles of the dty, had jurisdictran over inost of the 
offenses for which chiklren were hekl . Chiklren who were arrested 
and were unable to furnish bail, were placed in the cells of the 
police station, tried by the police justice, and if punished, were 
fined and imprisoned in the Bridewell, the dty prison. The chiki 
''laid out" his fine unless his parents' were willing and able to 
pay it. If the fine was paid, the resources of the family were re- 
duced by just somttch,with an effect upon the family comfort which 
can be judged better after reading the chapter entitled The Poor 
Child. 

As to the effect of imprisonment, we have no way of 
measuring the intrinsic demoiRalizatkm of a chikI from a prison 
term, however great the effort to minimize its evib by such 
methods as the hdpfdl instruction ghren by the John Worthy 
Manual Truning Schod, maintained by the Chicago Board of 
i I 
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1HI HUNQUaNT OUU) AM) THE HOHI 

1 at the dty priion, and by the Poa' 
d by the rtate cf Illinois. 
From the tint of Jamuuy. 1899, when the kgblatnic met 
whkh enacted the meature popaiMTiy known as the Juvenile 
Coon Law, until the first of July, 1699. when that hw went into 
effect, 3)3 boys between the ages of nine and tiileea yean were 
sent to the dty prison. Three bundled and twenty of them were 
sent up on the Uanket charge of disotderiy coadnct, which covered 
dfenses front burtfkry and assault with a deadly weapon to pick- 
tns ttp coal on the raSway tradu. bufldiag boDfira, pUj^ing boll in 
the street, or "flipping trains." that b, jumping on sad off nming 
car*. The fines impoaed, as the following uble shows, varied fnxn 
less than yj.oo to ijoo and were "laid out" at the nmfbrm rate of 
JO cenu a day. 

NUHaaa op nort iiNT to na aaiiwwiiL from jAnuAsr ■ to 
juNa 30, 1899, AND ma amount op pinb iHPOin upon thim 



Tout JJ» 

«)iafilw*>pbqy*wcrtfa»d>iai.|omHBiMiwnlwJ>|iQ. 

The fint of the two following tables show* that nearly half 
of these boys were tinder fourteen and that, whSe in a nnall num- 
ber of cases their fines were paid and in a large number of cases the 
boys were pardoned by the mayor, the great nuijority served terms 
varying from a few days to nine months. It is of mterest that 
the one niot-year-old boy served between three and four months. 

Of greater interest, however, is the second uUe, wUch 
dKws that one-third of these boys had been committed before,' 
some of them as many as six times. 
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% INTRODUCTION 

AGB AT COMMITMENT OF THE 333 BOYS SENT TO THE BRIDEWELL 
FROM JANUARY I TO JUNE 30, 1899.— BY DISPOSITION OF CASE 
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AGB AT COMMITMENT OF 1 1 1 BOYS SENT TO THE BRIDEWELL FROM 
JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1899, WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY BEEN 

COMMirrED 
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The alternatiYe to imprisonment was discharge. But dis- 
charge did not mean, under conditions then ]>revailing, escape 
from demoralization. Qiildren who were brought to court were 
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THB DBUNQUBNT CHILD AND TNB HOMB 

agtin ind again "let oif" by the police justices who dicaded to 
send them to the Bridewdl; and as may be seen fiom the first 
table, many of those who were found guilty and sentenced were 
kter pardoned. Out of the 33a cases sent to the Bridewdl during 
the first half of the year 1899, nearly one-thfad were pardoned by 
the nuyor. These pardons, usually an alderman's favor, depended 
upon "pull" at the city hall rather than upon the merits of the 
case. But the significant fact which must not be overlooked b 
that, even if "let off*' by the Justice or pardoned by the mayor, 
no constructive work was done in the chiU's behalf. He was 
returned to the same sunoundings that had promoted Ms delin- 
quency, in all probability to be caught again and brought before 
another justice who, khowing nothing oif the prevkws arrests, 
wouM discharge or fine him again as seemed wise at the moment. 

That is, whatever was done in the case was necessarily done 
with little or no relation to the chikl's history or surroundings. 
Not only m Cook County but throughout the sute of lllinott 
these conditions eiisted. Boys were kept m "feckups" and jails 
in the company of adult prisoners, * under drcumstanoes which 
were a guaranty of ruined character, and were "let off with a 
scolding" by the justices because a jaU sentence, however well 
deserved according to the hiw, was so manifestly bad for the 
boy. 

For years a number of public spirited dtiiens in Chicago 
and throughout the state, representing numerous organixatkms 
of men and women and vanous religkMis beliefs, had felt deep 
concern over these conditkms. Finally, u the culminatkNi of 
k>ng effort, there was enacted the hiw of 1899, dmwn by Hon. 
Harvey B. Hurd. It was entitled a Law for the Care of Depen- 
dent, Neglected, and Delinquent Children. 

Certain provisions affected kxal Illinois oonditkms, but 
the features which have attracted universal attentkm have been, 
of course, those of general application— the recognition of the 
delinquent chikl as a ward in chancery and not as an accused or 
convicted criminal, the separate court for chikhm's cases, and 
the system of probatum. Doubtless none of these proviskms was 
an original cooceptkNi, but the oombinatbn of a separate court, 
A separate place of detention for children, the aboUtuNi of fines, 
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• INTItODUCTION 

• ud the system of retumtng the child to his home ind providing 
pntnticm offlcen to bdp him tbere. was probably new, and was 
ceitainly unprecedented in a dty as large as Chicago.* 

Undoubtedly, the spectacular quality inevitable in a court 
assembling the nej^ed childhood at a dty of 3,ooo/)od inhabi- 
tants was an element in securing interest for the Chicago oourt; 
but the rapid adoption of similar methods hi other parts of this 
country and abroad was an almost simuitarteous expression of a 
slofdy matured, popular conviction that the growing child must 
not be treated hy those rigid rules of criminal procedure which 
crafessedly faB to prevent offenses on the part of adults or to cure 



Obvioosly. the new method of dealing with ne^ected chil- 
dren should talu into account not an isotated child, but a ch'ld in 
a certain family and amid certain nagbbc^iDod surroundings, 
and ■ judge should base his action upon the vahie or the danger 
to the child of his surroundiagt. Hence this study inevitably 
deals with thefamiUe* to irtnch the children bdoo^ or, too often, 
with the broken and disfigured fragmenu of thoae fandin. 

As the material gathered ftora the court files, the probaticn 



TWMpMJBMwiaierihtilMtadeahoantaitnlBadMni. Sali ■ d<i 
MTVki ■■palBMt u m ih> ptyridu, lh> «ann nuaduN, ud tW MR nud*. 
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MAttfeu bin ioMd a BOM dKitM bmM «l pnridiai Mdtr Md a p»d 
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fUa^ tMt IfeMi iR far tht noil part Kbool cUldna aJi^tr tki «am- 



THB DBLINQUBNT CHILD AND THB HOMB 

oflken' vecords,* the interviews with pibbttioa oflioen, and fram 
the investigators' visits slowly took form, the histories of these 
"delinquent" families became so oompdHng in their inteicst, so 
luminous yet so baffling, that it was determined to print in the ap- 
pendices a series of these brief biographies in the' belief that such 
compressed but faithful recoids should be preserved.! They will 
bear many interpretations, but we believe that primarily they show 
with a new emphasis the importance for weal or woe of the famfly 
unit. The waywardness of the sons and of the daughters goes 
back to the same causes, is indeed of the same stuff, but with differ- 
ences of manifestatkm due to the fact that each chiU folbws the line 
of least resistance. One sees again and again in the histories of the 
ddinquent boys reference to an older sister gone wrong, just as in 
the histories of the girls sent to the State Training School at Geneva, 
the brothen frequently appear as delinquents. 

The family histories show groups of childfen whose difficul- 
ties are assigned to some one principal cause, although they are 
seldom or never unmixed with various elements, which are con- 
skiered under the headings of the separate chapters. 

In additum, certain figures emerge through all the dassi- 
ficatkxis. Of these none is more often met and certamly none can 
be more appealing than that of the working mother. Into her 
lap ill fortune has poured calamities that have crowded out her 
children. First come all the causes that take away the support of 



* TUs ttidy wii ponible ody bcaniit of tiM appiwnJ and e»«Mfmtioe of 
tlM viriotti oflkials !■ chafn of tlw Clikaeo Juveolte Giort: Hon. Rkhaid S. 
TotUll. jpraidif« nagirtfito. JoMph It Bidwtll Jr.. dwk of tki Cticoit Goort, Md 
Hon.WUHamBiiii«,Mid«toftlMboiidofCookGDiMtyGoiMRiaioMn. Ho 
pfobotioo oflken im tho ckrk of tho court lidod to •vwy p oMJf^l^ y > ^^^ '^ 

an oflke thMt white the fltid work was bdngcarriid 00. AllachadukiwcfiMib- 
mittad to Mr. John Kmcb, oT tho fad«il caiwii byitau, and Mr. Ethdbtft 
Stewart, of tha Ualtad Sutct Bimav of Labor, and tiuir advka was tovaluaMa. 



Hob. JuUan W. Mack and other frkads who have lead the followhn paat have 

fiMa oooimcnt and eooBttion whfch have helped to nahe the ta^idiy what it ii. 
It. OphcHa Amidu fopertotendciit of the State Tfatoh« SdMol tor CMm, at 



Geneva, lUhiols, wheee iatelttieat and wana-heartod tatenrt to theee who 
uader her charge iMnpeUed her to c»opefate to thb taqolfy, was of to d h p eat ab l a 



To Dr. Giahan Taylor, president of the Chkaio School of GMcs and Phl- 
teathvonr. and to Mtas BrecUaridfe and Miss Abbott, dteectois of lu DepartnMnt 
of Sodai Invatifstion. I wish to espreis my apprectetloa of the g tio s i ty which 
hu permitted a mere associate to write this prefatoiy note. 

tSee Appendices IV and V, pages 967 and 314. 
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the breadwinner: deith, too often due to tndiutiul acddent or 
diseue. wages below a living stuidard, lack of woric. illness, drank- 
enaess, desertion— aU these either tanpararily or parnanently 
compelKng the mother to be also the breadwinner.* 

The diiUien, as the phrase goes, "get ahead of her" because 
there u no one to look after them in the hours when they are not 
in sdwoL To one ramiliar with poor nei^borboods, with the 
records of charity offices and of the juvenile court, there can be 
no question that a mother cannot be expected to succeed in the 
duty of keeimig her house and children while she uses up in earn- 
ing money time and strength all of which are needed to discharge 
the more fimdamental duty. Doubtless some women of exce|H 
tional ability do so succeed, but that does not aSect the many cases 
(tf heroic faSure. 

These pingra[riis, together with the chapter which deals 
with the school,t make a vivid presentation of the fact that many 
boys are far from possessing that primaty tool for earning a living 
in this country, a decent coirunand of the English language, 
whether this lack may be chargeable to causes within or without 
the child's mind. 

In the selected histories of the families of boys) who have 
been obvious failures and who aic now in Joliet, Pontiac the Biide- 
well, and other places of detention, we liiid drunkenness, poverty, 
indecency, crudty, demoraliiing childish woric at selling papers 
and at other unskilled, irresponsible occupations, sickness, insan- 
ity, nagging and beating, coarse bullying, fathers' and mothers' 
quarrels — in brief, there is no phase of family misery which is not 
illustrated in this fearful picture of a bad chiU's progress. On 
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IMB DBLmOUBNT CHILD AND THB NQIIB 

the Other hand, nothing is mora touching thantiie many cases in 

which the boy returns spontaneously and onaccountaMy fmn 

waywardness and settles down to the heavy pull of snpportuig 

the famOy into which he was hom, under the very diomistances 

which seemed to have provoked Ids rebdiion. If a bo/s will is | 

the wind's will, and the period of wilful adventure must have its ' i 

gusty way, it is quite as true that the whMl often quiets, and the 

young worker cohms meekly under the family yoke and shows 

the finest proof of fealty to the family by brioging home his pay 

envekipe unopened. 

It is not so easy to speak of his ekler sister's return, and we 
are still too unused to regarding her waywardness as of like quality 
with his, however different its manifestatkn— « differenoe wUdk 
increases so inexpressibly the difficulty of her retun to orderly *• 

living, yet which, as a few of the histories show, does permit 
her return also to hard, thankless toil under the parental roof. 

Of course there is a mysterious innate tendency to steadmess 
as the chiM grows up, and an invindbie goodness which emerges 
at test triumphant over the perils of youth m persons of certain 
vigor; otheiwise these sad pages would oontam a far more des- 
perate record than they do of the comparativdy few me mb er s of 
the family groups in whom goodness was not mvindble. 

Important as are the immediate services of a juvenile court 
to the chiklren who are daily brought before it for protectkm and 
guidance, because the family protectkm has broken down and 
there is no family guutence; painstaking as are the oourfs methods 
of ascertaining the facts which account for the child's trouble, his 
family history, his own physical and mental state; hopeful as . 

are the results of probatk>n; yet the great primary service of the 
court is that it lifts up. the truth and compds us to see that wast* 
age of human life wheat sign is the child in court. 

Heretofore, the kindly but hurried public never saw as a ' 
whde what it cannot now avoid seeing—the sad procession of 
little chiklren and okier brothers and sisters who^ for various 
reasons, cannot keep step with the great company of normal, 
orderly, protected diildren. Amok! Toynbee sakl, "If West 
Londoncould know East London therewould be no East London"; 
and so in time, we may bdieve, the picture presented by the juve- 
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nile court will by itpetted emphasis so impress itsdf upon the mind 
of the town that new safeguards wiU be found for adequatdy 
piDtecting the most precious possession of the town— its young 
life. . 

The results of this investigation lack that precise definition 
which is comforting to the reforming spirit. The study shows 
that there are many elements combined in uncertain numbers 
and quality, some, not all, discernible, none answering absolutely 
to quantitative analysis. The question would be comparatively 
simple if it could be considered one alone of better income for the 
family, save in certain defined groups; for instance, in those 
groups ndiich include widowed mothers incompetent to rear their 
childnai even if they had time. 

While the study gives reason for going forward in the direc- 
tion already taken it shows no cure-all. It makes the question of 
youthful delinquency very searchmg and subtle, not to be solved 
by any court or system of institutkms, or probation, or other 
wise contrivances attempted as substitutes for wholesoroe, orderly, 
decent family life. These contrivances wholly restore some chil- 
dren, partly restore othen, and sometimes fail; but they never 
seal up the sources of delinquency. 

Never before has the settmg of the chikl in his family and 
dty been made part of the statement of his overt disobedfence to 
law; never before has thb picture been submitted to a court of 
law, instead of the facts technically recognized as legal evxience; 
never before has the judge been free to dispose of the child solely 
with a view to offering him the best chance of wholesome life 
without regard to prevk>us offenses. 

Is it not plain that such a court to be effective must be pio- 
vkied with very different facilities from those of jails and prisons, 
with officers oif a different experience from that of shertffs and 
bailiffsP In the particular court under oonskleratkitt these facil- 
ities are still meager. PuUic money for such boardingHNit of 
chiUren as Scotland and Massachusetts have hmg carried on 
with brilliant success* b absolutely lacking. InstitutkMis are 
painfully inadequate, whether public or private. They are ahnost 
without cxceptkm crowded, overgrown, and incapable of affording 
proper dassificatkui. The excellent staff of probatkm officers 
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THB MUNQUBNT CHILD AND THg HOIU 

and the many devoted volunteer agents, private afmts or agents of 
volunta ty societies* in the service of the court give their efforts un- 
stinttngly and succeed in restoring many childrai and many fami- 
lies. Yet as this volume shows, we must remember that they are 
called upon in too many instances to deal with con di tiow of so baf- 
fling a complenty as to have been regarded heretofoie as beyond 
human reach. Of course, failure is the frequent result As soon 
as the public provides the equipment obviously essential we shall 
see a growing effectiveness in the care by the court of the diildreo 
under its direction. But the great and memorable fact must re- 
main, that all children need for successful rearing the same condi- 
tions: homes of physical and moral decency, fresh air, education, 
recreation, the fond care of wise fathers and mothen. These es- 
sentials curtailed at any point, the degree of human wastage grows 
with the curtailment. No institution, no probation system, no 
orders of court, can instantly produce from chaos these essentiab. 
After reading some of the children' s histories published in the 
appendices, the reader may be tempted to eidaim with horror, "The 
juvenile court is a failure," though if hb ^ had first fallen on 
another group his comment would have been one of approval; but 
such comment in either case misses the point. For the first time in 
history a court of law, the so-called juvenile court, reveals a gmt 
social situation and thereby bestows the greatest aid toward social 
justice which this generation comprehends— lft# tndh mads pMk, 
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CHAPTER I 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INQUIRY 

HIS inquiry into the work of the juvenile court was under- 
taken in the hope that two ends might be acoomplislied: 
(i) a better understanding of the needs of all childien, 
based upon a more exact knowledge of the conditkNis sunounding 
the special group studied; (3) a more intelligent judgment with 
reference to the possible usefulness of the juvenile court in serving 
chiMren, and the lines akmg which that institution should be 
devek>ped. 

The court deals under the statutes with three dasses of 
chfldren:* (1) dependent or neglected chiklren» that is, children 
who are destitute or homeless; (3) truant children, chiklien who 
have not attended school as the compulsory education law re- 
quires; and (3) delinquent chiklren, chiklren 'Hvho violate any hiw, 
who are incorrigible, who knowingly associate with vickws persons, 
who are growing up in kUeness and crime, who knowingly frequent 
a disorderiy gaming house/' 

The three groups are brought into court by different proc- 
esses, for different causes, and are supposedly in need of different 
kinds of treatment. It is clear, however, that no hard and fast 
lines can be drawn between them. Some children will be brought 
in first au dependent or truant and afterwards as delinquent; 
others are at the same time both dependent and delinquent, or 
truant and delinquent, or truant and dependent; while still others 
are so affected by experiences which have come to them without 
fault on their part that, although technically dependent, they are in 
fact not fit compankms for chiklren who have no c orre s ponding 
knowledge of wrongdoing, and must be treated as if they were 
therosdves delinquent. This difficulty of dassification manifests 
itself in the tables presenting the Ksts of offenses for which ddin* 
* Sw illiiiob RevlMd SciCitH, chtpi s), mc. i^ and chap, isa, mt, 144. 
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1HB DBUNOUINT CHILD AND THB HOMB 

qucntboysandgirisaiebfottglittooottrt.^ IntheKtBbtestniaiicy 
and dependency are included as if they were ddinqueat chaiges, a 
seeming confusion whidi is due to the fact that chfldren are soaie> 
times committed to a delinquent institutioo and therefore treated 
as if they were in fact ddinquent, when the chaife in the court 
recoid may be only "lack of caife," "death of mother and drunken 
father/' " desertion of father and drunkenness of mother,** or some 
similar charge against the home. But chikim who have been so 
criminally neglected, even if they have themsdves co mm i t ted no 
offense, are often contaminated by thdr surroundings. For this 
reason It sometimes becomes necessary to place them in instttutkms 
with ddniquent chiMren in order to protect other d e pendent chil- 
dren whose experiences have not been demoralising. This ap- 
parent confusion in dassiiication becomes therefore an evklenoe of 
the effort made by the court to treat chiklren according to Ihdr 
n eeds, unhampered by any arfaitraiy system of deW ni t km or dassifi* 
catkm. 

Although no dear line can in fact be drawn between any two 
of these groups of chiklren who are brought before the court for 
purposes of treatment, they are, as has been pointed out, distm- 
gttished in the juvenile court law, and the ddinquent group as de* 
fined in the sutute was selected as the first subject of the inquiry.t 
This group was selected in part because of the peculiar interest at- 
taching to the problems of offending children in rehtion to our judi> 
dal and penal system, and in part because, while the situation of the 
ddinquent chiki is a more striking and obvioudy appealing one, the 
problems presented to the court by the offenses of ddinquent chil- 
dren are not so fundamentdly difficult as those presented by the 
poverty and helplessness of the dependent group. 

It was dear at the outset that a study of the delinquent 
wards of the court would divkk itself into three parts: (i) a 
discttssKMi of the court in its legd and constitutkmal aspects; 

* Tabit 5, p. 2B» and Table 7, p. 36. 

t It it hoped that at a later data cormpondfaif itvdki of the d apw d aot and 
tfoaat gPNpa any ha pitieotad. Tha law applied at int to "drildiea 



boys or iadmtrial tchool for slv^ or Mmie lostltBtioo iaconofatad ondar tha lava 



taea nor noir or heieaher faunaica of atate mfdtutiQM, or a^jr tntainc achod for 

iaconofated ondar 
of tUi stato doept •••.** Scesioe Laws of IIHMit (tOM), p. i)i. la 1909 
theaae Hrait waa altered toievcateen for "oule chUdita" and elshteee for "fonla 
ddUrea." Scesioe Lavi (ipoj). p. 1 5a. 
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DISOUmON OP THE INQUIRY 

(a) 1 Study of the conditiofis from which ddinqueiit childmi 
oome, together with an analysis of the problems presented to the 
court by these conditions; (3) a detailed account of the adminis- 
trative questions connected with the organization and procedure 
of the court. 

The present vdume deals only with the second of these lines 
of inquiry; that is, the court in its relation to the families and 
homes from which its delinquent wards have come. Astudy of the 
court in its legal aspects, with a presentation of the authorities and 
prindite underlying this apparently novel invasion of parental 
right on the part of the community and its assumption of the 
duties hitherto laid solely upon parents, is presented in the first of 
the appendices in this volume. It may be said here, however, that 
there is nothing novel in the assumption by the state of the care of 
the weak and defenseless, among whom the children that become 
wardsofthecourtmaysurdybeoounted. It should also be said that 
although the parent, and especially the father, was in earlier times 
allowed very great pQwer,lie was never under English or American 
law held responsible for eierdsing that power in behalf of the child. 
The only novel features characteristic of the court are, first, the 
ability to carry into practice prindpks long recognized and, second, 
the formulation of newprindplesof parental duty which bring the 
legal conception of the rights of parents into accord with the legal 
principles governing all those instances in which the community 
allows one individual the eierdse of any compulsory control over 
the person andconduct of another. In a community which has 
abandoned slavery as a possible hunian rdationship, power eaefdsed 
by one person over another must be eserdsed in bdudf of and for the 
benefit of that other, and the community must always be able to 
judge whether or not it is in any particular instance bting so 
eieictsed. A means of thus judging and standardizing this 
ezerdse of parental power has been devised by the creation of the 
juvenile court. 

With this sutement regarding the selection and limitation 
of the subject, it becomes important to describe in detail the 
sources of information and the methods empbyed in the investi- 
gation, in order that the results maybe correctly understood. The 
court records themselves constituted the initial body of data and 
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Mfved u the lUrting point and buis for the vlwie biqairy.* 
With the approvil of the county ofiioen and d the jadfe then 
■itting, the records cf at) the deKoqneat catct handkd by the c«mrt 
from July i, i^ the date of iti ettabKifament, to Jaw yt, 1909^ 
the dose of its first decide of work, were trtmcribod and tabnbted. 
DaU were obtained frain these records as to the number, 
nationality, and age of the children brought into ooort CKh year 
and the disposition which was tbcK made of their CMCS. liieae 
records, however, furnished very little infoimatiM concemini the 
child's family and home; and the occasional statements leprding 
the health, employment, or school record of the cMtdren were too 
fragmentary to be of value. It was therefore decided to visit the 
homes and talk with the parents of a brge group of chiMren in 
order to obtain such dau as were necestaiy for a more detafled 
and thorough study cf the conditions nimundiBg the ddinqBcnt 
chiklren of the court. It was obviondy kniioasible to visit the 
homes of all these ehiUren; but it was thought that a repicaaitn- 
tive group couU be obtained out of the whole number by wlicling 

• A vort ihoald bt nU u to Ot towdoton of whBM Mn-ka thi diewt- 
MMavybdltMH. Aitki]«di*artktcaurtb&rradthitth*li*nMlioaHaciri 
tv Ikin co rtdlww di af laidl ni Mt tmi tlMm^tt^ cwwk q>i« tlati i f ii Itii 
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DBSCB1PI10N OF THB INOUIRY 

for this more intensive study those of the children brought to court 
during a single year.^ The year 19(^-04 was selected for this pur- 
pose for sevenl reasons. The court had had four years in which to 
develop its methods of dealing with the chfld both within and with- 
out the court room. Four yearsf had elapsed since the children to 
be investigated had become waids of the court, so that in many in- 
stances the effect of the guardianship of the court and the care of 
the probation officers could be observed and to a certain extent esti- 
mated. It was hoped that by approaching the members of the 
child's family and by interviewing the probation officen who had 
been in intimate contact with the child, all possible views of the 
work of the court might be obtained. Such facts as pressing pov- 
erty, unf amiliarity with the needs of childhood in a great dty, the 
cupidity of parents who preferred the purchase of a house to the 
education of their children, famfly d i ssensio n , degradation in the 
home, the possible shortcomings of the school system, the hick of 
playgrounds in congested neighborhoods, were seen to be of primary 
importance in interpreting the offense of the child and in setting 
out the problem to be handled by the court. The special relation 
of the parents to the court; their attitude towards the probatkm 
ofiioer who is, m effect, an official foster-parent; the extent of their 
coKiperatkm with the oflioer in the past and their suggestions as to 
other possible sources of aki, were deemed of real significance. It 
was also thought that their view of the manner in which the work 
wasbdngorguiixed m its early years woukl he well worth obtainmg. 
It was of coune recognized that in some instances an inquiry in- 
volving a personal interview by an outskk investigator with the 
parent or chiU might interfere with the work of the probatkxi 



Tht raatM for ultcring aD tkc cUMtni bfOMht ia dwtaf a fivoi period 
Vfy tdccud, father thaa aa arMtiarihr adactM pcrcntafe ct tmm oumbig 
dwiaf the tntlfc acriod, was tkat if a aoflcMitly loag Mriod wtn tiiiii aad a 



jFtar was bcHevad lo bt tirfkicstly kM^-HBOfi coHuMa^ fapnMBladva fKti 
CMdd be obtaiaod tfcaii by taldsi c^ny <c«tli. tMiSth. or fartieth cUd. For 
oaaaipic tbe cMMrb oAoi cook la povpe, and to have tahni one ovt of ovwy 
t«, If, or ao, nifht have moltod ia attomg a laiga p wyoft i on of the gami lo 
atteatioa. 

t The year enoidad fian Jaly i, 1903, lo jaaojob 1 
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THB DBUNQUBNT CMILD AND TNB NOMB 

officer. inallcasesofdoubt,therefoit,theqiiestioiiastowiietlierB 
visit to the home should be made or not was left to the dedsiofi of 
the officer.* 

Neither the Family Schedule nor the Probation Schedule 
provided evidence as to the child'sown judgment upon kftcipeii* 
ence or its causes. IMor did it jeem practicable, since a volume 
on truancy was planned at the same time, to make a thorough 
study of the child's educational opportunities here. In the hope 
of securing some evidence, however, both as to his educational 
opportunities and as to his present educational and industrial 
situation, a School Statement was pr e p a r ed to be filled out by the 
child whenever possible.t 

1 1 was realised that an attempt to discuss with the members 
of a family an episode which might be recalled only with chagrin 
was a difficult undertaking. Tbe utmost regard was of ooiine 
shown for the feelings of those approached, and while in the 
great majority of cases both father and mother welcomed ^ 
opportunity to discuss the misfortune which had befallen their 
child, ina few instances objection was made, and the investigator 
withdrew. The plan of approach in the sequence of qnettwos 
was devetoped wholly with the desire of making plain to the 
parents the interest felt in their individual child not only as a 
representative d§many others who might be more efecttvdy 
protected in the future, but as one to whom the investigatkm 
might possibly render a direct service. For example, one practical 
result of the inquiry was the release from probation of a oonskier- 
able number of boys who were found to be no kmger in need of 
supervision but into whose cases the court, because of pressure of 
work, had been unable to go. 

A study of th^ offenses for which giris were brought to oourtt 



*T1m lotil MUBbtr €f boyt bfou|ht la dvrlai tht y«tr im-ei «u 1067. 
Sdwdttkt wen MCSiBd fron the fuattici of 18I4 of wm boyi. Or tht otktn^ cIn 
fffttt majority had movtd aw^y fnoiCkiaiDor had movtd mto 
of tht dty ao that thqr oQold oot hi tncad; a 



homditi hoys who had oo funUtet to visit (latGhapttr V, ^ 9)). 
the boy had died; in a few other caiM, thi 
slMiild be nade to viiit thfhMw dthtr h 
I otiwr leaMB a viiit ttmcd nawiw. 




iviait(MeGhapterV, p.0)). loalewcaMa 
1, tho probatioB oOkv ad vfiad that ao attHMC 



P- 533< 



t For fnfTfmfftT of the tchtdiiht mod ia tiM inviitintioB.MeABBaadia VI. 



t See Chapter II, pp. )9-98. 
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DBSCRtmON OP THB INQUIRY 

showed that the great majority of them were sinrounded by over- 
whelming perib besetting their virtue* and it became apparent 
that the question of the conditions which make possible such 
offenses as the court records indicated on the part of little girls 
constitutes a problem of great importance. In the organized 
vice of our cities there may exist a situation which is apparently 
beyond the possibility of other forms of investigation than those 
based on careful records kept during kmg periods of time by duly 
constituted medical and police authorities. But the things that 
happen to little thirteen* fourteen, or lif teen-ycar-old girls may, and 
indeed must, be looked into; and the surrounding circumstances 
of the abnormal relationships entered into by them are pressing 
subjects for interested and sympathetic inquiiy. 

In spite of the urgent need for such an investigation, peculiar 
difficulties were encountered in using the family schedule for delin- 
quent girls. Thost who were not fully informed as to the purpose 
and methods of the investigation feared lest the reputatknis of some 
of the girls might be injured by the visits of the investjgaton. 
Because of such objectkms it became necessary to devise some 
other method of obtaining information regarding the homes and 
families of these delinquent girls. The plan therefore of visiting 
the homes of all the girls brought into court during the year 
i9(^-Q4« as was done in the case of the boys, was abandoned. 

A source of information which was believed to be free from 
any objection»was the State Training School for Girb. Here, it 
was hoped, the histories of the girb who were still in the institutkm 
might be obtained and visits made to the homes from which they 
had been committed, without the slightest fear that their reputa- 
tums would suffer by the inquiry. With the consent of the superin- 
tendent of the school, an investigator was admitted to residence and 
aOowed to secure all possible data from the records, beskks being 
given the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the girb and 
of learning as much as was possible of their penonal hbtories.^ 

* At tht timt of tht inmciiilioB Ihtn ivcfe )6i |Mt b tte bttitmiM. 
Tknt |Mt had, «f coww, bMi co— nlftid at dlMnrnH, Hhm and fioai diiinat 
parts or ilMitatt. Cot InndndaadiiilitHhwfi'crafraa Cook Gonhr(CUGiio) 
aad n€ w&n fitmmttttil fc aoi otbv coootiia. SchodolM wo obtaiaod i 
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THB DBUNQUBMT CHILD AND TKB HQMB 

The relationship established betiveen the mvestigator and 
the girls was in most mstances a pleasant on^ and a further 
inquiry into their home surroundings became possible. Although 
the investigator endeavored to interview all the girls in the insti- 
tution, no attempt was made to visit any homes outside of Ouoigo. 
Family schedules were secured for 157 Chicago girls. Since these 
covered a group which was not only special but very small, the data 
are not presented in tables as comparable*with the data obtained 
from the boys' schedules. 

From the beginning it was understood that, m an inquiry 
like this, it would be impossible to obtain an adequate idea of the 
refaition between delinquency and any subnormal or abnormal 
physical or mental conditions.^ The family schedules, however, 
furnished a considerable number of cases in which mental weakness 
was suggested as the explanatioo of the chikl's offense; cases, 
for example, in whkh according to the mother^s statement the 
boy was "weak in the head'' or "silly" or"weakFminded.''or 
in which the probatkm officer designated him as "mentally deft* 
dent." Such cases furnish the basis of a claim for much greater 
care in the sdectkm and training of abnormal and subnocmal 
chiklren by the schools and by such other agenci e s as may reach 
them in time to save them and thdr families the pain and humili- 
atkm of being summoned to court on a delinquency charge. 

While an attempt has been made to utilize the most service- 
able methods of presenting the material gathered, it shouU perhaps 
be expbiined that those who have had the inquiry in charge have 
realized constantly that the most important oonsideratkms oouki 
not be reduced to percentages, and a brief summary of the facts, 
in the case of each chikl for whom reasonably complete data were 
obtained was, therefore, prepared in the form, not of a "family 
monograph." but of a brief "family paragraph." Qmstant 
reference is made to these paragraphs m the folkwing chapters, 
and while the puUication of the entire number was impossible, 
they seemed so full of interest and significance that a con^kierable 

*TMt prablcm eta be dealt witk only by tht p^ydwtoi ka l aad nuiHrrt 

twatiaaat hu itoca bw WM by til> MtiMlib 



mtpttU aad th« Mad of Mcb cncrt tiMl 

■MDt in CbicafDalt Juvenile Pkychopnthic Imtitute that ii endofwed fsr a ttndy 
nfthiipiDbiewitWbicbitpianBedtocovtra period al av yeaii. Seeaolelatbe 
IntfodnctioQ, fk 5> 
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DBSCUmON OF THE INgUIItY 

number of those in which the infonnation was most complete or 
illmninating will be fowid in appendices to this volume.^ 

And, finally, before passing on to a presentation of the 
statistical material and a discussion of the results of the inquiry, it 
seems necessary that some further word should be said about the 
juvenile court itself, which wiU make more clear to the reader 
the essential nature of the problem to be set forth in the following 
chapters. It has already been pointed out that the present 
volume deab with the delinquent child in hb rektion to the home 
and family surroundings, arid that no attempt will be made here 
to discuss the considerations which led to the establishment of a 
court for oiFcnding children. The investigation has been rather 
a study of the difficulties presented to the modem industrial and 
comm er ci al dty by the presence of childhood and the "spirit of 
youth" in its crowded tenement districts. This problem as it 
presents itself to the court is that of discovering how far it may 
be safe to leave the children broui^t before it under supervision 
in their old surroundings, or how far the conditions from which 
they have come as delinquent boys and gjrts are irremediable and 
necessitate their removal to new conditions. It may appear that 
one service, if not the great service, of the juvenile court is that 
of laying bare such needs of the young as have not been met and 
of making ptoin the consequences to the individual chiM, and 
to the group in which the chiki is the most important member, 
of the failure to meet those needs. 

In undertaking to supervise and to standardiae the care of 
children within the family group, or, when separation from^the 
family is found necessary, without the family group, the court 
undertakes as difficult a task as has ever been attempted by the 
community through any agent. To perform thn task adequately 
there is required a clear understanding of the principles underlying 
sound family life; a familiarity with the various ideab of family 
relatkmship dominant among the different ruitkmai groups; the 
ability to distmguish between the oonditkms resulting from poverty 
and misfortune and those which are the outcome of degraded and 
immoral living; the willingness to nuike use of all cooperating 
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agencies; the intieiice necessary to devise and eiecatc a wise 
and wdl thought out plan looidng toward the saving of the child— 
with his family* if possible; without, and somettmes in spite of, 
his natural guardianSt if necessary. Great wisdom, intdSgenoe, 
patience, devotion, and tact are evidently required of the court 
and its agents. Careful administrative methods must be devel- 
oped, while the largest fleiibility must be permitted in dealing 
with the families of children who have come under its guardian- 
ship. 

Obviously such delicate and important machinery can be 
perfected only after a considerable time; and not until eiperi- 
ments, perhaps marked often by failure, have been tried again 
and again, can the best method be finally selected. The court 
and its agents will inevitably be awkward at first as they are called 
upon to deal with new and unfamiliar situations. Moreover, 
from time to time as new situatk>ns develop and new tasks present 
themselves, the present resources of the court will appear to be 
pitifully inadequate. But it is only as the court tries to make 
full use of its opportunities that its lack of equipment becomes 
evklent. And this evklenoe of poor equipment is, therefore, only 
an evidence of better endeavor. 

In the following pages, then, may be expected evklenoes of 
the court's newness; of its need of wisdom based upon kmger 
experience; of its hick of adequate equipment for its task. As 
the wrongs to children often take on hkleous shapes, much that 
is painful and revolting must be faced when the foul oooditioos 
out of idiich delinquent children sometimes come are uncovered; 
and there must be expected descriptkuis of degradmg situations, 
too often deliberately overlooked; detailed accounts of the effects 
upon the family group of misfortune, incompetence, and lack of 
intelligence; as wdl as the setting forth of the simple inability to 
meet akme, under present-day conditkms, the requirements and 
responsibilities of family life. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE WARDS OF THE COURT 

OF fifst importanoe in tUs study b the question: Who lit 
the ddinquntwuds of the court? The number of chil- 
dren who are or have ben under its supervision, their 
ages and their offenses, are facts lAich must be ascertained as a 
necessary preUminary to any discutsion of the relation of the 
juvenile court to the delinquent children under its care. The 
foUowing table shows the number of delinquent children brought 
to court each year during the first ten yean of its csdstence. 

TABLE 1.— NUMBBR OP DBUNgUBNT BOYS AND GIBU BBOUGHT TO 
COURT BACH YBAR FBOM JULY I, 1899, TO JUNB y>, I909 
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According to this table the number of children brought to 
court reached m high water mark in 1905-06. But there had not 
been a steady mcrease each year up to this point nor was there 
a steady dedine hi the yean following. A disproportionatdy 
hffe number of children seem to have been brought in during the 
first year of the court, m drcumstanoe eiqdained no'doubt in part 
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by the eiger hopes which centered upon the new method .of ticat- 
ment for ddinquent childien. The number dedhied during the 
two following yeus, increased substantially during the fourth ytax, 
declined again in the fifth and sljrth years, and increased very 
markedly during the seventh year because of a change m the law 
which will be explained later. This increase was not mawfained, 
however, and the number fell off during the next year and declined 
again in the following year, so that the number of children brought 
in during the ninth year exactly equalled the number brought in 
during the second year; and although there was a slight mcrease 
durmg the tenth year, the total number of children brought in 
during this httt year of the decade was snudkr by 14a than the 
number brought in during the first year of the court's eristence. 
While it is impossible to account for aU these fluctuations 
in the number of children brought to court from year to year, 
some of the changes are not difficult to exptoin. The decline after 
the first year was due in part to the esublishment of the Chicago 
Parental School for truant boys, which was opened in 1901 by the 
board of educati<Mi and which had been authoriaed by the kgisia* 
ture two yean eariier. During the fint year of the court there was 
no special instituthm for the care of truants, and it was necessary to. 
bring in as delinquent and send to delinquent institutions all boys 
who were seriously truant. The parental school was only for b(^; 
and no similar provision was niade for truant giris. The table 
shows that the number of girls increased slightly during the second 
and third years and, with the number of boys, substantially during 
the fourth year. This increase in the number of ddinquent girls, i 

however, had no connection with the failure to provide for truant { 

giris; it was due in part at least to the growing knowledge of condi- 
tions responsible for delinquency among girls and to increasing skill 
on the part of the officers of the court in seeking out giris who had 
fallen under the influence of these conditions. The decline during 
the fifth year affected both boys and giris, but in the sixth year the 
decline was due to a falling off in the number of boys alone. The 
number of giris had incrMsed during the latter year from 229 to 

The increase in the number both of giris and of boys, but es- 
pecially marked in the case of boys, during the seventh year (1905- 
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06) » directly traceable to the change in the juvenile court law 
which was made in 1 905 , and which extended the j u venile court age 
to seventeen for boys and eighteen for girls. Before thb time only 
children under sixteen years of age could become wards of the court* 
and this change in the hiwwas responsible, as the following tables 
show, for an increase in the number of older children brought in after 
thistime. A study of these tables^ however, which give the ages of 
the children brouf^t in each year, makes it dear that the increase 
of 59 per cent in the number of boys during this year, an increase 
which seems to have been general in all ages, was by no means 
due entirely to the change in the law; for the influx of sixteen* 
year-old boys does not account for more than half of the in- 



A further explanation seems to be found in the fediog of 
special confidence in the judge then sitting* and a growing feeling 
of dependence upon the court. A common bdief seems to have 
been spreading through the community that any child, more 
especially any boy, whose conduct demanded supervision or 
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■atO awMobar, I9d|» aad vai eoooeedad bv Jote Manitt W. Pladtaigr. 

Tinot^ D. Horlqr vat chief moteM oncer faom the tfaM of the oouif • 
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of a peJd staff was amHoed by the county at the bodMUof of 190$, aod 4Bce that 
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TABLB a.-*DBUNOUBNT BOYS BBOUGHT TO COURT BACH YBAB VIOM JULY 
I* l899> TO JUNB )0, 1909. NUMBBRS AND PBBCBNTAGBf.— BY AGB 
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TABLB 3.-H>BLIN0UBNTGIRLS BBOUOHT TOOOURT BACH YBAB FBOM JULY 
If I^M)* TO JUNB y>, 1909. NUMBBBS AND PBBCBNTAGBS.— BY ACB 
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would be benefited by coming under the cue of the 
court and the influence of the judge. The error of this view was, 
of course, apparent to the judge, who urged in every way and 
at every opportunity the adoption of preventive measures, the 
importance of exhausting other methods of treatment before 
bringing the child to court, and the use of the court only as a last 
resort. The very substantia] decline in the number of children 
brought in during the two following years, a decline which was, like 
the increase during the preceding year, much more marked in the 
case of boys than of girls, can no doubt be attributed in large meas- 
ure to the change of policy advocated by the judge. Although this 
decline dkl not continue, the increase during the succeeding year 
was so slight that it seems to demand no special explanation. At- 
tention has already been called to the significant fact with, regard to 
the number of children broufl^t in during this year,— that the num- 
ber was smaller than it had been during the first year of the court's 
existence. This was true in spite of the increase in populatkm 
during the decade and m spite of the change in the Uw which had 
brought a larger number of children under the jurisdictkm of the 
court. 

The effect of this change in the kw which was made in 1905 
can be better understood after a study of Tables 2 and 3, 
which show the ages of the boys and girls brought to court during 
each year of the period stwhed, and which indicate a marked 
increase in the rdative numbers of okkr children brought in 
during 190^-06 and the yean foHowing. 

In 1899-1900, the first year of the court, 153 boys, 11 perqmt 
of the total number, were ten years okl or younger; in 190^^)9, the 
tenth year of the court, 41 boys, only4 per cent, were of these ages. 
In 1899-1900, on the other hand, 326 boys, only 34 per cent, were 
fifteen or oldcar, while in 1908-09,451 boys, 47 per cent, were fifteen 
or older. While the change in the law is no doubt brgdy responsi- 
ble for the relative increase in the number of okler boys, the de- 
crease in the nuinber of younger boys is certainly to be explained 
m part by a tendency to call such young chiklren dependent rather 
than delinquent, llie table for girls (Table 3) shows a correspond- 
ing increase in the number pf older girls brought in during the 
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latter part of the decade. In 1899-190D, 53 girb, 46 per cent, 
were fifteen or older, and in 190B-09 the number had inoeased to 
348 girls. 68 per cent. The number of giris ten yean old or yonnfer 
was of course veiy small. 3 in the fint year and 9 m the last year of 
the decade. Thioughout the whole period the number of girls 
ten or under was never moie than 8 per cent of the total number 
brought in during the year. 



TABLB 4.— DEUNQUBNT BOYS AND GIRU BROUGHT TO COURT DUR- 
ING THB TBN-YBAR PBRIOD PROM JULY 1 . 1899, TO JUNB 3O. 
1909. TOTALS AND PBRCBNTAGBS.^BY AOB 
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If the ages of boys and girls be eiamined together an inter- 
esting contrast will beobserved. Table 4. which for convenience 
presents only the totab frcnn the two preceding tables, shows that 
more than two-thirds of all the dduiquent bgys brought into 
court are from twelve to fifteen years of age. Relatively few 
sixteenryear-old boys are brought in. and boys who are seventeen 
or over are not under the jurisdiction of the court. On the other 
hand, a reUtivdy Urge number of girls. 1050. or 38 per cent, are 
brought in at the ages of sixteen and seventeen. Thb difference 
is in part due to the fact that signs of waywardness in the girl do 
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not appear until she b older, since* as later tables of oiFenses 
sho«r, this waywardness almost invariably takes the form of im- 
morality. With the boy, there is more hope that he will "settle 
down'' when he goes to work; with the girl, work often means 
the beginning of temptation. Moreover, the treatment of the 
cottrt is as yet less adapted to the okkr boy than to the younger 
boy, whereas for the girl liiose whole future life is imperiled, 
the only hope is to remove her entirely from influences that 
threaten destruction and to place her in an institutkm until the 
critical years are past. 

Next in importance to the question of the age of these 
ddinquent chiUren is that of the offenses which have been the 
cause of their being brought to court. Tables of offenses are 
given separately for boys and girls,^ and, although the relative 
numbers brought in on the different charges do not vary much 
from year to year, it has seemed best to present the separate 
totab for each year. 

It appears from Table 5 that the offenses of more than half 
of the delinquent boys who were brought into court during the 
decade were violations of the rights of property. Incorrigibility 
is the offiense next in unportance to stealing; and these two offenses, 
together with disorderly conduct and malicious mischief, consti- 
tute the "charges" upon which 95 per cent of the ddmquent 
boys are brought into court. In attemptmg to ascertain the 
precise "acts or facts" mchided under these blanket terms, an 
exanunatkm of the court records showed that the terms stealing, 
burglary, bwoeny, attempted burglary, or attempted larceny, all 
of which are grouped together under stealing, covered a great 
many different offenses connected with the taking of property. 
For example, the property taken varied greatly in form and 
value, from the newspaper at the door to merchandise worth 
several hundred doUan horn a store. One hundred doUan taken 
from a house, merchandise from a candy store, twenty-five doUan' 
worth of wood from a basement, lead pipe out from a building, 
coal and grain from cars, zinc and copper valued at faoo from a 
railroad shanty, are among the offenses classified under the head 
of stealing as involving a vkslatkm of property rights. In order 

* Sm Tabla | tad 7, pp. sB aad 36. 
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to undentind moic comctly the pracitc aHmt of the boy i4m 
b brought to court for tteafing, a more carcAil study wu made 

TABtl 5. — BBUNOUBNT Mri BKOUCHT TO COURT lACH YIAK 

nOM JULY I, 18119, TO JUNK 30, igOJ). NUMHU AMD 

HRCBMTAGU. — BY OTFINH 
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of the diaifES for the last two years of the period studied, and 

Table 6 wis prepared to show the kinds of stealing which were 

( these juvenile court boys. 
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«Bie 6. — speaFiBD OFmisB or 908 dbltmouikt boys iroucht 

TO COURT ON TUB OtAECB OF STBAUNC, BETVEBN JULY 1 , 

■907, AMD JUMB 30, 1909 
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The fint two itenu in tbb Ubte, "stetling from the laH- 
rokd" and "stealing money," cover a great variety of acts per- 
fomwd mder widdy different conditions, and fail therefore to 
give I vciy definite idea of the diild's real delipqiieacy. Comment 
wiU be nttde later upon "stealing from the nuboad" as one of 
the many kinds of acts suggested by the pnodmity of a crowded 
tmcment district to uofenoed and often iiukdequatdy guarded 
nilnad property. Stealing nuoey cannot be reduced to definite 
tcfms, but coven the taking of any sum, frara a small amount, 
perhaps appropriated while erapioyed as a messenger, to sunis 
of Gooaderable vakie tahcn from the tills in shops and offica into 
whicli the boys have broken. Stealing junk or findmg fomething 
which can be soU as junk it the b(^s easiest way of obtaining qicod* 
ingmoney. WUte this of ten means only a jodlckMi but thnu^ 
alleys and garbage cans, yet when this hunt Mb, depredatiQiis 
frequently result. In this way boyi are brought in for stealing 
bicycles and selling tbetn as junk; and still more common is the 
raid on the empty bouse (lom iriiicb the lead pipe can be cut to 
be soU as junk, or the oitting of a tel ep hone cable nndcr the ikle- 
walk. It shooU be noted, too^ that the empty bouse offers an 
c^Mcially tempdng fidd for the eiqilaits of the " gang." Breaking 
into empty buildings b dosdy related in its adventurous aspect to 
"driving amy" the hone or the vdbcle left standing fat the street 
The taking of candy, gm, pigtOM, and similar articles of special 
vahw to tbe sraaU boy, b of amrre much lets serious tban those 
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acts described as shoplifting, and is» in fact, closely related to the 
long tolerated privilege which the oountiy hoy enjoys of ''swiping'' 
melons and pumpkins in neighboring gaidens. Without mhd* 
roiling the dangers uito which the boy may be led, it seems dear 
that a considerable number of these acts are not vidous, but are 
performed in a spirit of harmless adventure and without adequate 
realization of their possibly serious consequences. 

Passing on to a description of the other terms which appear 
in the table of charges, it appears that "malicious mischief" is 
used in the court records to designate such offenses as destrpymg 
a railroad switch, throwing stones at a man and callmg hhn 
obscene names, cutting the top of a grocery wagon, throwing 
stones at a teamster on his wagon, pulling up pfauiks from the 
sidewalk, beating down the door of a house with a hatchet, "cut* 
ting rope from a flag pole and tymg it across the street sothata 
man was knocked from his whed," breaking mto a basement but 
not stealing anything, throwing stones at trams, setting fire to 
barrds of crockery in a business place, and other acts which 
seem equally miscdlaneous and equally difficult to classify. 

"Incorrigibility," a word apparently coined of despair, is 
used to cover such misdemeanors as kxtering about the streets and 
using vulgar language, receiving money embeided by another 
boy and running away with it, refusing dther to work or to go to 
school, roaming the street late at night, going upon the roof of a 
building and throwing stones at passers-by, riding on railroad 
trains, keeping bad company, refusing to obey parents, and stay- 
ing away from home. In many instances m which the child is 
dassed as incorrigible or disorderiy, apped b made to the court 
to support a parental authority^ which shouU rest on eariy 
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* For oiaai^ the court rtcordb thov that dnriag tkt ptriod 1907-09^ €9 
boM bsd bwn brwilit in for ttoHag fton thdrpimtt or for dIffcfMt 
otatti (other tlMBdiMMieBce)asiteit them. Tliati«,whilitht( 



chini 
■tt the iaooniilblt whoie notlicr or father hrisfi him to coort k that he " irtll 
obey bit paitBtt and will not iporh," or "will not obiy and §0 to echod.*' or 
"Mtcn about the itieetf and will not ob^"; In 65 ami. the paiento aihed the 
conrt to puniih the boy for lome nedllc act ench at ttealine money from them, 

othtr ——■*»•> <rf the fcmihf . bofyewh w money hi 



behmabwive to them or to iome Other member Of the limiiy, borrow i n g money m 
the mthcf^e name* and other rimflar offeneet. Them are. of conrm^ caam In which 
the pannta or fchitlvM with whom the boy livtt brfaig the boy to court withont Jwt 
canm and aih to have him tent to an Imutatios in order that they may eecape the 
bniden of hit eupfiort. It ie icaicely neccmaiy to my that the court ii oonetantly 
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dpUne and essential justioe; and some ti mes the court is asked 
to maintain standards of filial duty which, i^ile possibly still in 
accord with the law of parental right, are adhered to with difficulty 
where the industrial organization of which the child becomes a 
part deals with children as mdividuab and not as members of 
the family group.* Nor can one escape the opinion, when the 
child b young ami the parents confess or complain that they cannot 
control him, that in the absence of such mitigating circumstances 
as will be later referred to, they, not he, deserve to be disciplined 
and possibly placed on probation as delinquent parents. 

The offense described as "disorderly conduct" in the court 
records covers such acts as climbing the stnictures of the elevated 
railroad, starting a fight with another boy on a street car, loafing 
on the street earner, shooting bullets from a revolver on the street 
the day before the Fourth, "attempting to strike his mother and 
threatening to shoot his brother for interfering, besides smashing 
a window,'' assaultmg a boy and creating a disturbance, earning 
mon^ and then running away and spending it, staying away from 
home five weeks without parents' consent, wandering about down- 
town streets without lawful occupation, being afraid to go home, 
"refusing to obey his mother, giving her only what he pleases from 
his pay, and when she refuses him spending money, taking it 
from te* by force," throwing stones at the actors in a West Skle 
music hall, calling a neighbor names, and a hrgjt number of other 
offenses varying greatly in serxNisness of character. 

And, finally, among the delinquent wards of the court there 
are the chikiren charged with " vagrancy," or lunning away. The 
vagrant child is one who stays away from home without the 
mother's consent, sleeps l '^ the statkm platform several nights, 
or sleeps in a wagon; he may also be found sleeping in a haUway, 



OT gwid afuiift thb daifer and fcidy to deal tevcrah^ iddi thoM wko atl^^ 
OMttiatMiwvy. 

^ TiM fight of the pifcati to the chikTs waaei tad hs bearing on dettaqucncy 
b diicwiid in a later ckaptcr. Incidentally, it tmy be nid, that the ciefdie oi 
the patcncal right to clafan the child's wagcf ie ol voiy donblfnl htdostrial vahn, 
iince it tahca fram the employer an cfcctive nMant of niducing the child, thiongh a 
pwe p e c t i fo incraaie; to Impnive Ut faidnatiial cildcngr. Than may be slight in* 
IneM lofwaid better work in the offer of an added dollar a iraeh, if the dollar fees 
w hu M y to n ai d iMeting the uuy unsatisflod needs of a tmSiy soch as is icpresented 
^ the child worker. 
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in a basement, or in an empty house several nights, and then is 
too afraid of Us father^s whipping to go home. While an offense of 
thb character is most frequently called '"vagrancy" hi the court 
records, it may also constitute a "disorderly conduct** charge, or 
even incorrigibility. 

It should be noted with regard to the act of misoonduct 
recorded against the child in court, that the terms used are often 
quite misleading, for it is not at all uncommon to find a series of 
different terms applied to precisely the same act. For enmpk, 
in the case of four boys wlio broke a till and divided the money 
found in it, the ten-yeam)ld bpy who broke the tin was charged 
with larceny, two of those ytho received a share of the spoO were 
called incorrigible (they were ten and thirteen) whOe the fourth 
(a fourteen-yearold boy) was called disorderly. The disposttkNi, 
however, was the same in each case; all four boys were put on 
probation. 

This detailed statement of the offenses charged against the 
delinquent boys of the court is necessarily brief, for, although 
their acts may be classified into a small number of groups, there 
is found throughout the eleven thousand and more cases an end- 
less variety in the actual offenses committed. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a sufficient number of examples has been given to show 
the nature of the charge that has brought the dishonest or incor- 
rigible or disorderly or vagrant boy into court.* One other pomt 
should be noticed in connection with this discusskm of offenses--the 
responsibility of the railroads for delinquency among boys. Care- 
ful aiudysis of the charges against the boys brought in during the 
hst two years of the period studied showed that 336 were charged 
with various offenses against the railroads, 48 were brought in 
for stealing grain, 56 for stealing fuel, 1 54 for takmg various forms 
of merchandise from freight cars, and 68 for such misceUaneous 
offenses as loitering on the railroad tracks* throwing a switch, d^ 
stroying a switch, throwing stones at trains, setting ^xt to freight 
cars, breaking into can, putting cartridges on the tracks, breaking 
signal lights, tearing down a fence in a railroad yard, kuifing m the 
statx>n, "flipping trains," and a few other sunilar charges. 



* For ■ Hit of OMt which gl«« not only tht cooit chMfM hut tht actoal 
offiMtt of tht boyi, MS Nott I tt Md of this chtplcr, p. 48* 
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Getting on and off trains while they ve in motion becomes 
a fine art, denoted by the tenn "dipping," a word now well estab- 
lished in the vocabulary of delinquency. It is an art practiced 
by boys and giris alike in neighborhoods in which parallel bars 
are scarce, and girls with long and eager legs may become adept 
at it. In the process of acquiring the art, however, the child 
endangers his own life and Umb and incidentally tlueatens an 
inconvenient accident on railroad property. There is no question 
of the serious danger involved in using railroad tracks as a public 
phyground, and the community has the right to demand that, 
in the interests of safety, railroad tracks should be elevated, 
fenced, and adequately c^urded. The process of elevating the 
tracks has gone on stowly in Chicago, and the court records indi- 
cate not only that the tracks are not properiy guarded, but that 
there is no settled policy on the part of the rrads in regard to the 
children who are tempted by the presence of this unguarded prop- 
erty in their neighborhood. Great kudty at one time is followed 
by undue severity at another, and the effect cannot fail to be de- 
moralizing. After a perkxl of indifference, a change of policy is in- 
augurated which means the arrest of many restless boys in the 
neighborhood. With reference to the irregular attempts at db- 
dpline on the part of railroad guards, comments by probatkm 

oflRcen are sometimes illuminating; as, "J was not really a 

delinquent; he was merely one of the huge number of boys brought 
in from district whoi the railroad detectives suddenly deter- 
mined to enforce the bw/' 

One factor of obvious importance which presents itself here -p 
is the problem of the gang, for many of these detinquent boys I 
have oifended m groups. Upon this subject the court records 
throw very little l^t. Th^r show that the word "gang" is used 
without any definite significance to describe combmattons of 
many kinds, varying from the loosely formed or even accidental 
group to the well knit organization. The so<altod gang also 
varies greatly in size, and the records sekkm give any definite 
kiea either of its real size or of its personnel. 

Sometimes the gang is cosmopolitan in membership and 
nicfaides boys of several different natkNuJities, but more often 
its memben are of the same nationality, or the same race, proln 
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ably because fnmi the same ndghborfaood. Thus, eight Pdhsh 
boys are brought in for placing ties across the niboad tracks; 
five Bohemians are cau^t breaking into a house; and three 
little cotored boys aged nine, ten, and eleven are brought in for 
making a raid on a candy store. The gang is sometunes organiied 
under the rule of a "king" who is usually described by resentful 
mothers, whose boys are suffering from his control, u a ''big, 
bullying boy who tries to run eveiybody on the street." 

The presence of a gang in any neighborhood is ahvays 

Toffered as an adequate explanation of the delinquency of any one 
I of its members; and it becomes customary for the mother of every 
I member to blame her own boy's badness upon the badness of 
^he other mothers' sons. Sometimes, however, the bhune can be 
fairly well determined. In the case 6! one gang neariy all the boys 
came from good homes and f atriy favorable oonditkms and every 
mother blamed the "bad boy" of the neighborhood; and all the 
boys found one appearance in court quite enough eicq»t one 
poor fdbw who is now in the state penitentiary servng a life 
sentence. This boy had no mother and only a nine>yearK>kl 
sister to care for him; his father beat him, and hb home was so 
degraded that he had never had a chance to do well. He had been 
the "king of the gang" in the neighborhood, had perristently 
avokied going to school, and did not learn to read until after he 
went to Jdiet. The resentment of the mothers of the other boys 
in this instance was evklently justified. 

. The gang is a tocal institution,* and is usually designated 
by the name of a street, or a neighboriiood, or a district; as, the 
Halsted Street gang, or the Englewood gang. It does not mi- 
grate from its habitat, and so there b always the possibOity of 

^ Tht daily MWf Mpcn ncmtly cMtaiaid a '* fui|~ ilofy n fioiBeaiit « 
tobeworthyofnconl. In tlie Uttoiy of tiM Uft of EdSu^ay, '«UH Tbo^ltn.'' 
OB tiM occaikM of his raent captuft, the foOoiHBf facts wcfs tirm aaoof otheis: 
*'Fay wasbonifai 1876 at Thirty-thifd and Wallace Streets. iMe his faOier.aoir 
dead, laa a uloon. He attended the Hcaly school at Tliiity-4fst aad Wattace 
Stieets. The hoys at the school were divided into two crowds, the Twmty-oteth 
Street pug and the Thirty-flrst Street euig. With Fay hi the latter ssag were 
Willie Yaefer, who later shot a imb in the TweotyMoed Street district; Fat 
Flaherty, who was implicated with Fay hi the Sapenor lobherv; Midgr Cleasoa, 
now servias a ten-year sentence hi Munich, Gennany, lor hann rohhcry; VbMcat 
Shevttn, serving a term for manshmghter in New Jersey; JohB^y ShevHn, who is 
also ' wanted,' and othen." 
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escaping fiom its influence and control by flight. A frequent 
remark made to the investigator by the mother of a delinquent 
boy yi^ had come hack to the fokl wis, ** after he was in court we 
moved to a new neighbqffaood to get him away from the gang» 
and he settled down all right/' 

It is clear that the larger offenses of bursary and larceny , 
and the other more serious depredations are committed by boys 
in groups, but often the puiriy mischievous acts are likewise 
manifestations of the spirit of the gang. In fact, there is scarcely -^ 
a type of delinquent boy who is not associated with others I 
in his wrongdoing. The little vagrant may sometimes sleep J 
abne, but we are sure that he does not pass the days alone. The 
twdve-year-old beggars may beg atone, but the begging child is 
really dependent rather than delinquent. The boy who is brought 
in because he will not give in all his wages undoubtedly wants to 
spend them in social ways. The impression made by a study of 
the actual reasons for bringing boys into court is that the ddin- 
quency is in many instances distinctly one of a social character 
and is due to the organizatkm of a little group whose purpose 
may be harmless enough but whose social effort is misdirected. 

Turning from the offenses of the delinquent boy to the 
question of the delinquent girl, some quite different problems ^ 
present themselves. I n Table 7, the terms which are used in classi- 
fying the girls' offenses are the same as those which were used in the 
corresponding table of boys' offenses, but the offenses covered by 
these terms are very different. Stealing, of course, continues to 
indicate the taking of property; but the forms of stealing change. 
The girl is most frequently charged with shoplifting or stealing from -n 
the person by i^iom she is employed. She seUom makes stealing' | 
a fonn of recreatkm, as the boy does who breaks into empty houses I 
or attempts a raki on a store or a freight car. ^ 

Examples of the kind of offenses which are called ''disorderly" 
or "incorrigible" in the case of the boys have already been given. 
These words, however, have an entirely different meaning when 
applied to the girls. Perhaps the most frequent charge against the ^ 
incorrigible girl is that she has been "staying away from home or J 
going out at night in company with, vicious people." Sometimes 
she refuses to stay at home and keeps a room in a disreputable 
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quvter of the city; she attends tough dances and does not cone 
home until two or three o'clock in the rooming; she assodates with 
vicious jpenonSf refuses to work and hrings money home without 
working; goes away and stays for day^ is straogly s n^iected of 
being immonl, uses vulgar and obscene famguage; she is on the 
streets day and night, stays out with a rough crowd of boys until 



TABLB 7.^OBUN0UaNT GIRLS EROUGHT TO COURT BACH YBAR 

FROM JULY I, 1899, TO JUNB )0, §909. NUMBBRS AND 

rBRCBNTAGBS.— BY OFFBNSB 
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•TImm an the diaries fefomd toon paga la; 04., draakcanen of Mitnti, 
1ackorcait,etc. TIm 90 irii braoibt in on thai chaifH ihooM not bo coo- 
fmod with the gifls who after having baan dependent waids of thecowtara bfonght 
in 00 bona fldt daliaqvent chaiiet. 

three o'clock in the morning; or she stays out all night and "admits 
that one night she stayed at a hotel with a young man."* In 
general, the incorrigible or disorderly giri is one who "has a bad 

* It hai aaened worth while to livf an addWonal lift (aee Nolo a at and of 
this chapter, p. n) contaiainf nMit detailed oamplea of the Unde of ogcmai 
iMhided undtr tho tenm "bcofriilhle" and "dimderly." A itody of thcee en- 
tiacta fton tha coort reooidi will Buke dear the necnttty lor granping theie i^ 
withthoiewhoarinMiaspedaca4ydaiciibedas''inimofal.'' 
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icpuUtion in the ndghborhood/' one who has been going with bad 
Gooipany and staying away at night. 

No eiqrfanation of the tenn^immoiality" is necessary. Eveiy 
effort b niade to piotect the good name of soch giris as are brought 
to court, and in consequence they are, for the roost part, charged 
with being ''incorrigible" or "disofderiy.'' The word "immorality" 
is never used in the petition or the statement of the case if it can 
be avoided, and when it is used it is probable that the eiperie n ce 
of the giri has not been either an isolated or an accidental one. A 
careful study of the case histories of the girls brought into court 
during the first ten yean showed that 209 giris had frequented or 
had been inmates of houses of prostitution, and 1 17 othen had al- 
ready resorted to the use of rooming houses of a low, immoral 
character.* It has already been exphiined that the offenses dis- 
guised in the court records under the terms "incorrigibility" or 
"disorderiy conduct" are in substance much the same as those 
plainly described as immoral. If we add to the 871 girb chaiged*-n 
with immorality the 1 370 who were called disorderiy or mcorrigible, ' 
we have a total of 2241 girls whose delinquency is in substance 
actual or threatened immorality. 

That is, more than 80 per cent of the ddinquent girls are 

* TiM foBoiHig tabte iHrich thowt tiM ifB of tiMM iMs it of iitcic^ 
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brought to court because their virtue is in peril, if it has not 
been already lost. To put it another way, in less than ao per cent 
of the cases is there a first charge not involviog inimiaent moral 
danger. Moreover, even such incomplete reports of home condi- 
tions as are contained in the court recoids show that ui a large num- 
ber of these ases when the girl is charged with some offense like 
stealing or running away, which is apparently free from moral peril, 
there is in reality grave moral danger in the conditions under which 
she lives.* The subsequent treatment of these girls who have b^ 
come familiar with irregular relationships if they have not actually 
experienced them, is a very difficult problem. For it is obvious that 
even if, because of the conditions surrounding her home life or 
the failure of the school or of the city to guard her, the girl herself 
should be held bUmeless, yet if she has had intimate knowledge of 
viceor of vicious persons and of vicious conditions, she is not a safe 
companion for the child who is still ignorant and innocent. If she 
has. because of vicious inheritance and low suggestkm, become a 
source of temptation, as in the case of twelve-year-old Annie who 
had already "lived the life of a prostitute,*' not only is there slight 
hope of so rebuilding the body and spirit that they may foUow 
clean ways of living and thinking, but there must be recognized 
the possibQity of both spiritual contagkm and physical infec- 
tkm. 

With the undentanding then that the terms describing the 
charge may bear a different meaning when applied to boys and 
to girls, the folbwing table, which presents a summary of the 
charges upon which the two groups of children were brought into 
court during the first ten years, may be interesting and not mis- 
leading. 

■^- From this table it appears again that while more than 
half, 51 per cent, of the boys are brought in for the violatxm of 
property rights, only 1 5 per cent of the girb are brought to court 
for similar offenses. On the other hand, 31 per cent of the girb, 
in contrast with 2 per cent of the boys, are brought in for actual 
immorality, while if those girls who have been in real danger are 



* Since in mat inttancet tbt court ncoids contaiR no dtuUod autMMnt 
npfding bonw condltioM, no complete Hit can be given. In 1 18 caws, howew, 
tbe facts were given at itated here. 
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grouped together^ the immoral with the incorrigihle and the "H 
disorderiy, they constitute 8i per cent of the whole number.* J 

TABLB 8.— DBLINQUENT BOYS AND GIRLS BROUGHT TO COURT DUR- 
ING THB TEN-YBAR PBRIOD PROM JULY t, 1 899, TO JUNB y>, 
1909. TOTALS AND PBRCBNTAGBS. — BY OFFENSE 
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•This Is, of ooiifse^ the oonect tota^after subtnctlnf the nimber of 
counted twice bectose of the donUecharis. Thennmberofcascslnwhichtheboy 
was chaffed with a doable offense is an evidence of the inappUcabiNty of the old 
criminal tenns and ideu to the new conditions which the Juvorile ooort wu tiying 
to create. In many cases the boy binoght hi as deUnquent had connnitted an act 
which coold be described by the tenn stealing or bmpaiy, bnt this actval offJense 
was periuips only an oceasieo for getting hold ce a boy whose associates and conduct 
in feneral were of soch a chancter as to lender it highlb^ desirable that the boy 
ahouU be bnoght nnder the care of the conit. In euch cases there wonld be the 

inmoiility and inconipoiUty. 

With the jlri. however, if a specMc offenre other than InMnonllty conid be 
naoMd, no spediic nenlion of the latter chaige appeals in the recoids. In gsneni 
it to true that in the court ifoords the least poieible IS said with reference to the occa- 
sion for brioglag the giri to court. 



V«' 



Evidently such ditfeitnces in offense must lead to differences 
in treatment. The following table has therefore been pitpared 



*This win rendnd many readen of the case of "The Juhes," in which the 
nemben of the funSy were bariotSi whUe the men were thieves. Tbatla, 
if the oonunonity be taken as the unit, the lines of sen del in quency are drewn in 
Mich the same wiy as hi thto faadly. 
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in order to sliow what dispositioii was made of the cases of all the 
delinquent children brought in during the decade. 

TABLB 9.— DISPOSmON OP CASBS OF ALL CHIUttBN BROUGHT TO 
COURT BBTWBBN JULY I. l8(^ AND jUNB 30, I909 



^3a#AAae4'a^Mi nf ^^a^m 



Put M pfOMtloo 

Coipwitted to InttitHtloiif * . 

Hdd to the Gfud Jury or Moaid^ 

GKin 

Otnir dnpoiitiOQ • • . • • 

DilDMitMlofCtlCtMtfMOldcd . 



Total 



NuMSia 



htft 



25 
0770 

s«o 



■ Ml) 



GMf 



1410 



141 



39 



S77D 



PuCurr 



B9p 



1&9 

99>9 

ai.3 

O.) 

■«4 



GMt 



1041 

91.1 

0.1 

OjO 

•.J 



* Number of boya committed to each iastinitftoa: 

jdiB Worthy SchMl 1997 

fjMff Uft Pareatai School 40 

St. Mary's Homo (FcehaavOlt)* .... 117 

CIcBwood 69 

St. Charltf School for B^yt IJ9 

luaior Btniocti Qub 83 

iBititotkmB for dcpoidaat boyi 41 

,^^ "a5o 
Nmnbcr of girlt coarailttad to oach lattltiitloii: 

HouM of the Good SlMphml C09 

ChlcaiD Rcfofli lor GMi 171 

imnoliTrafaiSf School far Girls (Gcntva) . . 139 

imaoisladttstrUl School » 49 

Chicaaolodostrial School* aa 

Socknes. hospitals, and tastitutioos far depoidMt 

giris 3< 

1416 

* These fatttitutioos are aoataally far depeadent chOdrsa. Whea the other 
iastitutioiis are ciowdsd, however. If the child's deHnqueacy is aot so serioos as to 
thrsttea the morals of the school, the apparsntly deUaqoeat child Is coaradtted to 
oae of these. Such a disposition oftea occtsiom ical aaibi|oity at to the proper 
cUssillcation of the child. 

This table shows interesting differences in the method of deal- 
ing with the boys and girls who are brought to court. In the first 
place, the proportion of boys whose cases are'dismisscd/ or con- 

* "Dismissed'' means that aeither the conduct of the child aor the hone 
conditions Justify the court in assuming Jurisdiction. 
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tinued indefinitely/ is larger than of girb. The reason has already ^ 
been given in the less serious character of the offenses of the boys and J 
in the greater unwillingness to bring the girb into court. In nuuiy 
instances the distracted parent or the vexed neighbor may fed that 
bringmg the boy in will do him no harm and may " give him a good 
scare." The boy, too, suffers from hb connection with a gang for 
whose really serious offenses he may be found not to be responsible. 
The giri, on the other hand, b not a member of a gang, and her 
family are reluctant to acknowledge or expose her waywardness. 
For similar reasons there is a striking difference between the propor- 
tion of boys and giris put on probation. While it appears that 59- 
per cent of the boys who come into court for the first time are re- 
turned to their homes under the care of a probation officer and only 
ai per cent are sent to institutums, with the girb these proportions ^ 
are almost exactly reversed— 51 per cent are removed from their } 
homes and committed to institutkms and only 37 per cent are re- | 
turned to their parents or guardians. The giri is not brought into j 
court until her environment has been proved too dangerous to be j 



rendered safe by the services of the probatkxi officer.;^ She bm peril 
which threatens the ruin of her whole life, and the situatkm de- 
mands immediate action; her only hope of rescue seems to lie in 
prompt removal from her old surroundings and associates. The*^ 
delinquent boy, on the other hand, b frequently only a trouble- 
some nuisance- who needs discipline but who, as the probatkm 
officer so often says, is "not really a bad boy'' and "with a little 
watching he b sure to come out all right." 

With thb difference in the seriousness of the fust offense 
and in the method of treatment after their first appearance, it b not 
difRcult to understand why the "repeaters" are more numerous 
among the boys than among the giris. A table is given shoaring . 
the number of times each delinquent chiki was brought into court 
during the first eight years, from which it appears that while 
only ao per cent of the girls appear before the court more than 
once, 3a per cent of the boys are "repeaten." 



^ WhUc fidcher iMtittttional care oor the icrviccs of a probation officer 1 

tob• damandad bv tiM mH omiiicii of tha caae. tlM cooft fetaina imisdictkMi and 

^pH^^vM^^p ^wWdwa^^B ^K^ ^B^B^r •aaaa^# 
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TABLB 10.— ^UMBBB OF TIMBS DBUNQUBNT CHILDItBN WBBB 

BROUGHT TO COURT DURING THB BIOMT-YBAR PBRIOO 

FROM JULY I, 1899, TO JUNB 30, XyOTJ^ 



Aw$^ Na mi t r qf Tmm im Comi 



Twka . . 
TbiMtiaMi 
FoortiiMi . 
FIviCliMi . 
Six 



EkhttiflMi. 

NtaMtfaMi. 
TOTtiOMi . 

Eltvoi tinici 
Not 



Tout 



NUMMR 



B«9t 



«0f 

'Si 

Ml 
119 



9 

4 



I 



Mtff 



GMi 



394 
» 

13 

a 

I 



PuCmt 



B^n 



OjO 



•.3 



GMf 



19.7 

a. 



0.1 
•.I 



leoio 



* Sinci Um dUldnii wto Imvi b«M mora noMtljr biMflit to cowt Iwvt had 
at yat litth time to icptat. tht fifont for tlM flnt ciflit yMia I 



alooa than with tka data for thtaiatli and tenth yaanaddad. The OMitloa of the 
perristcBt "itpeater" it obviowly a very Nrioot one, hut a detailed djiramlon of 
It belooffi mora properly withia the toope of the votame iHdch deab with the df 
Hoqucot child and the court. 

• 

In connection with the Itrge proportion of girb who do not 
return— te per cent as compared with the 68 per cent of boys 
who are never brought in after their first appearance— it should 
be remembered not only that their offenses are more serious and 
that they are more often sent to institutions, but that they are 
retained in these institutions for longer periods, and have no 
such chance as the boys have to "get into trouble again/' 

While we should not be too sanguine as to the meaning of 
the figures which indicate that m the cases of 68 per cent of the 
boys a second appearance in court is avoided^ it is evident from 
the family and probation schedules that the experience in court 
was often a most salutary lesson which needed to be learned only 
once. Frequently we meet the statement, in substance if not in 
precise form, in the family schedules: '* He was put on probation 
and was never in court again"; or "His mother says he has been a 
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good boy ever since"; or/ as in another case, ''The boy was 
much humiliated by being taken into court. He didn't intend 
to steal, but his only way of getting spending money was by 
taking things to a junk dealer^'; or, "His mother says that his 
experience in court frightened him badly and he has been very 
straight ever since.'' 

While no attempt will be made in this volume to discuss 
the pourt from the institutional point of view, it seems important 
to note here certain obvkxis facts relating to its general policy. 
It appears, for escample, that often when several chiklien are 
brou^t in together for participating in a single experience, some 
of the members of the group will be put on prohatkm, while others 
are at once committed to institutions, in spite of the fact that all 
alike seem to have been guilty of the same offense. Thus, when 
three boys were brought in for "breaking into a basement, though 
they did not steal," the eleven-year-okl Polish boy was charged with 
attempted burglary and sent to the John Worthy School, while 
his twelve-year-old American and thirteen-yearHikl Polish oom- 
pank>ns were charged with malicKNis mischief and put on proba- 
tion. Again, in many cases when several chikhen are brought in 
separately charged in identical terms as delmquent, they receive 
wholly different treatment. In fact, the whole theory on which 
the court is established makes it dear that the act committed 
by the chikl is, from the point of view of the court in determin- 
ing what is to be done with him, of slight importance. The 
weighty questkms are, how did he or she happen to commit this 
offense; and, are the circumstances which lead to this wrongdoing 
such as to indicate the probability of a repetitkxi; and if so, can 
the conditkms unfavorable to the chikl be so altered as to give 
him a fair chance without removing him from his home, or must 
he be placed in a wholly different environment? If the latter 
oourr e be necessary, few alternatives to the institutkm present 
themselves. 

It is evklent, too, that the judge is limited not only by the 
legal principles which must guuie his decision but by the lack of 
resources at hb command. 

When the detention home is full and the institutions are 
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overcrowded,* the court Is hdpfesi before the probfem of a girl 
brought In by a frightened mother who wants her seat away 
because she has been staying away nights and lefusmg to tdl 
what she has been doing. In the absence of proper facilities 
for caring for her, the judge can only send her home under 
the promise that she will tiy to get back her old job m a depart- 
ment store and be more careful about her comings and goings, 
though he can see by the "smart way" In which the hair Is done 
and by the angle at which the cheaply trimmed hat Is placed, as 
well as by other unmistakable evldoices, that the way of that 
girl through the department store b as plainly downward as If 
his own feet felt the beginning of the descent.! 

If the parents wish to be rid of their boy or are evklently 
degnuied and unworthy, an Institutkm for delinquent boys may be 
better for him than his home, although he may have committed 
very slight offenses. At anothertlme, when there is reason to be- 
lieve that the institution is not wisely administered. It may seem 
best to leave him in the mklst of the ejctremdy unfavorable sur- 
roundings of his own home. Only on the suppositkm that the 
court must often select for the chlkl the least harmful surround- 
ings, can the disposition, in many cases, be understood. What is 
done may seem futile; the alternative, however, may have seemed 
positively harmful. 

In no case, however, can the court act wisely eicept on the 



^The fbnowing it the ttit of lin ti ftfani which af« avaOabtc to the court In 
dbporiagof deHnqiieiit chttdfen, topthcriHth the Mmbcr that nay be caied for at 
any one time: 

CMt 

llHnoifl Training School Cdt Girit .... 400 

Chicafo Refon for Girit 100 

Hoote of the Good Shepherd 500 

Bmw 

St. Charlet School for Boyt 400 

John Worthy School 400 

In the cate of the IllinoJs State Trainbg School for Girit, Mia. Ophelia L. 
Amiidu tupcrintendent, bifoinit us that there it no tpedal rule at to the number that 
nay oe committed from any one county but usually moro than onoi^hiid art waidt 
ofCookCounty. Officer Peckham of the St Chariot School for Boyt teUt us that at 
the present time there are about 190 boyt there from Cook County; and that, in 
geneni, 40 per cent of thdr number are mm thit county. 

t For a recent confirmation of thb ttatement, too Judge Plnckney't Totti* 
mony, Appendix II, p. 222. 
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bftsb of adequate infoniiition icgarding the child's home sur- 
roundmgs and the attitude of the iMicnts to the child's ddinquency. 
Ami as it is essential that the judge should have adequate kncmledge 
of the physical and spiritual oooditioo of the home before he can 
understand the problem of any individual child, so in attempting^ 
to understand the laiger problem of delinquent childhood, it has 
seemed important to set forth such facts as could be learned ro- 
gaiding the home droumstances of the whole group of childien w ho \ 
are called delinquent./^ In the following chapters an attempt his 
been made to set forth these facts; and it is believed that whatever 
judgment may be kter formed as to the work nMch has been caiiied 
on by the court, it will appear as an institution having mcalculable 
value as a means of unooverii^/those misfortunes and wrongs of 
which our city children, big and little, good and bad, are the 
victhns. In these chapters it will appear: 

(i) That many of the children suffer from a bck of parental 
caie and discipline because the parents are strangers in a strange 
land and cannot foresee the dangen to which the children win 
be exposed, nor train them to resist temptations which appear 
in novel guise, nor protect them in the hour of real trial. 

(a) That many have suffered from neglect because of the 
poverty of the family, and that some have been sacrificed to undue 
family thrift. 

(3) That many have been deprived of full parental care as 
a result of the death or illness of one or both parents, and that in 
the case of many children this misfortune of orphanage has brought 
other misfortunes in its trun. 

(4i That many delinquent children have been the victims 
of confused family situations or of degraded and brutalizing 
homes. 

(5) That many have been ne^ected by the schools and 
have been allowed to grow toward maturity without any adequate 
equipment, either of a cultural or of an industrial character; and 
that in no small number of cases they am without even a fur 
knowledge of the Eflgpyh ipn gwa^ f 

In f onnccti o n with this neglect by the schools, attention 
may be called to the fact that tbt church as an organization faib 
lainentably ui what would seem to be its peculiar concern, the 
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moral well-bdng of the youth under its cue. There ii^ of ooune^ 
schools niainttteed for deliniitteiit children by the Ronuui Catholic 
Church, such as the House of the Good Shepherd* and there 
are church homes for dependent children who in many cases are 
in danger of becoming delinquent— noubly St. Mar/s Traming 
School at Despbunes(FeehanvilIe) and the Angel Guardian Orphan 
Asyhmi. Thereare, too, a few clergymen to whom chiklren have 
been paroled, and the Federation of Protestant Churches has 
supported, since January i, 1910, an oflker for the purpose of 
fiiiding homes for semwklinquent boys and girls who are brought 
under the notice of the court. It is significant, however, that in 
very few instances wu nnpravement attributed by anyone que^ 
tioned during this inquiry to the effort of a re p resen t a tive of any 
church. 

(6) And, finally, it will appear that throughout the whole 

/"story runs the thread of civic neglect by the dty and of its lack 
of intdligent care for this priceless treasure of the youth in its 
midst— lack of clean, wholesome, upbuikimg recreatkm, lack of 
supervision when supervision spells brgest freedom, lack of ade> 
quate training, lack of proviskm for the separate instructkm 
of those handicapped mentally or physically, the compUisant 
failure to prevent the eipkntation of youth in emptoyments which 
I sap the moral and intellectual fiber,' the presence of vicious amuse- 
i ments, and the handing over of this age when bve of adventure is 
I strong, this age of questbning and of emotkmal growth, to com- 
/ mercial interests ho^e to youth as they are hostile to the best life 
^-^ the community/^ In the foUowing chapten many cases will be 
cited m which the court has been able to lift chiklren out of such 
conditkms and to counteract through the devoted watchfulness of 
its oflicers and agents the evil influences which had been at work. 
But obviously there must appear many cases in which no institu- 
tkm could restore to the child already dcmoraliaed the chance of 
sound living and the right to good dtiaenship of which he has been 
forever deprived.* Tht presentation of such cases would be over- 
whelming, were it not possible to point to a newly awakening 
realization of the omissbns of the past and of the task 



* For a ttriUni camneBt 00 this litMtkMi, we Judfe PleduMy't Ttstlarnqr, 
Appeadis II, p. aoSC 
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lies before us in the immediate future. It is believed that the 
facts we give fully justify the cieation of the court, since throu^ 
them it is seen to be the great uncoverer of wrongs to childhood; 
and as the wrongs are uncovered, remedies inevitably suggest 
themselves, and such facts as may seem to be an evidence of 
weakness on the part of the court are in fact a plea for increasing 
its forces and strengthening its influence. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 11 

Nora I.— This Inttgiviiif not onlytlM coart charin but tbt actval 
t leries of boys' catef Uken Jim at tiMf cane, » Merad is tlM Iwpe tlutt ft B*^ 
further light on the diicusnoii in this chapter. (See footnotei P^ )^) 



oflSsasein 



NofwegiaB 



At0 



la 



Cl«r|i 



Incorrigibility 



Irish 




Gennan . 




En^ish. . 




Italian . . 




American 




German 




Amencan 




*Bohemian 




Pdish . 




Swedish 





Incorrigibility 

Assavlt 
Assault 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility 
Incorrigibility 
Incorrigibility 
Incorrigibility 

Stealing 



RmI Ogmua 



FoUowed iix"year<«ld boy 
home and took S1.00 from 
his pocket Has stolen 
f ran parenttt 

Stole btcyde valued at fao 
Iran a nan's hone. Said 
he bought it for |)4» fran 
a boy. 

Ran away; found sleeping 
in bttildiiigs down town at 
lano a. n. Won't obey 
father. 

Struck a boy on head with a 
bnon and kflled kin. 
Conflicting stories. 

Fought a Doy» and after 
being separatJMl by sone 
one, drew a kmfe and 
stabbed boy in shoulder. 

WhOe engineer and porter 
in five-cent theater he Mew 
top off boiler by turning 
on water. $30 damafes. 

Stole two rugs valued at 
19.0a Sold then for 50 
cents. Not a normal boy. 

Won't attend school. Ei- 
pdled from two. Father 
cannot control him. 

Entered bedroom and stole 
fas watch. Stayed away 
from hone five months. 

Mother says he is disob^ 
dient, uses vulgar lan- 
guage. Stays away from 
home. 

Stole studs, pins, etc., from 
custodian with whom he 
had been one week. 



OftfioriWMi 



Continued 



Probation 



John Worthy 
School 



rroMKion 
Continned 



John Worthy 
School 

John Worthy 
School 



Probation 



*Tbat ii, heU under the faaneditte iurisdiction of the court, mbjcet at aqy tisM to a 
eamn wi to reappear, bat not placed on probation. 
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Nons TO CMAPm II.— (CMrfraMMT.) 



ATtffMMiiKfy 



Gcnntn 



Pbliih . 

Coloffed. 

Gcmin 

RflWHinim 

Anfriciii 

Rmiaii 



Italian • 



rwHi 



Pdiih . . 



Ai^ 



M 



4 
6 



4 
I 



i6 



CAarff 



Inconigibility 



ilM{<y«MM« 



Inoorrifibility 

Stealing 

Inoorrigibility 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility 

Carrying con- 
cealed weap- 
ons 

Incorrigibility 

Stealing 

Stealing 
Stealing 



Incorrigibility 



Paicnti want him to be a 
baker. He wants to be an 
dectridan. Parents said 
they coold not control him. 
He says father is cmd to 



Has mn away from home 
seven times. Paicats my 
he is incorrigible. 

Lasy, smokes cigaiettes; 
inpndent and a nnnance 
toluBiselfandeveiyooeelse. 

Broke mto workshed used 
as a store room and stole 



Stayed away from home two 

weeks. Foond down town 

at 13:30 a. as. 
Mother cannot control him. 

Won't work. Suys out 

nights. 
Stole watch fob vahied at 

75 cents from department 



Stays out nights and ii 
wnollv mcomgible. 



Disponuftt 



pontinued 



John Worthy 
School 

JohnWortl^ 



John Worthy 
School 

rrooanon 
Contmned 
Probation 



John Worthy 
School 



Runs away, stays out nights, 
hm stolen money from 
parents. 

Broke seab on freight cais 
and stole grain. 

Stole coal from the railway. 

Stole f 10 from father and 
stayed away for sevcrsl 
days. Boiw^friend pair 
of robber Doots* leggings 
and pair of trouseni and 

Answerod to another bo/s 
naam and took hfii wagest 

fty^atN Company. 
Y nys he did not do it. 



Contmned 



Probation 



Probatkm 
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N^tiamMy 



German 
Gcnnan 
Polith . 

Irish 

Gcinian 

Amcficin 



French • 



German 

Italian 
Russian 

Rooman 
German 
Colored 



Agi 



i6 

if 

13 
i6 



13 

15 
i6 



15 



Ckiriv 



mmorality 
Stealing 
ncofffigibility 

noorrifibility 
noorrigibility 



mmorality 
and stealing 



ncorrigibility 

ity 
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and 
ncorrigibflity 



ncorrigibility 

ncorrigibility 
ncorrigibility 
Stealing 



RMlOfmas 



Admits immoral rdatioBs 

with an etghteen-ytaindd 

giiL 
Stole ei^teennlollar hnraem 

and two bales of hay. Took 

#8*00 from a store. 
Abusive to mother and 

sister. Cot late mglts. 

Steab eveiythini he can 

lind. 
Wont go to school Has 

been suying out n«ghtt 

lately. 
Won't go to school or work. 

FatbCT wants him seat to 

Came Iran Vermont in r^ 

SMOse to letter from a 

vhtragr* man* whoabnsed 

him. Boy also stole |i.a5 

from a man's room. 
Accidentally shot in kg— 

was taking tnms shootmg 

at a hat in some water. 
Mother cannot control him. 

Stays in basement with 

boys who gamble. 
Stole coal nom cars» loiten 

on tracks. Rneatedly 

warned to keep oif. 
Charged with throwing a 

brick at a man. 
Mother accused him of 

spending I5.00 which was 

his pay. Stays away from 

home. 
Stole things from his mother 

and brother and tried to 

sell them. 
Charged with using profane 

language on street at i:)o 

a. m. 
Stole a watch from one of 

the other pupib at school. 
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Probation 

Probation 

ChldKa's Hos- 
pital Society 

J dw Wo rthy 

John Worthy 

Continued 



Probation 



John Worthy 
School 



Continiied 

Pnbatkm 
Continued 
Contmued 
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NOTBS TO CHAmR II.— (Cff^ilMMtf.) 



NatiandUiy 


^a 


Otffff 


RialOfftuta 




Italian . . 


i3 


Incomgibility 


Be3foad oontfol* loiters 
around school, annoys pu- 
pils. Truant one week. 


Probatkm 


Mith . . 


15 


Stealing 


Broke seals on freight can 
and stole grain. 


Continued 


Mish . 


■5 


Stealing 


Broke grain doors fran rail- 


Gootmued 


Iritli . . 


15 


Burglary 


way cars. 

Broke into a shed and stole 
40 lbs. of zinc, three chick- 
ens, and four wash boflen. 




Pdish . . 


16 


Incorrigjbility 


Beycflid parent's controL 
Away from home one 
month. 


Probation 


Pdlish . . 


"5 


Stealing 


Stole nine coupling pins 
valued at f6.oo from the 
railway. 


Probation 


Iriih . . 


16 


Incorrigibility 


Beyond control Breaks 
furniture and calls mother 
bad names. 


Probation 


Pmch . . 


»3 


Incorrigibility 


Mother cannot manage 
him and wants him sent 


John Worthy 
School 


Colond. . 


16 


Stealing 


away. 
Pulled a man off a new»- 
paper wagon; also stole 
newspapers from door- 


• 

John Worthy 
School 


Bohcntaii 


16 


Incorrigibiltty 


Parents say he is incor- 
rigible, dtajfs away a 


Probatkm 


* 














week at a time; Once 










stole S4«oo from mother. 


• 


CdoKd . 


«5 


Incorrigibiltty 


Loiten around school talk- 
ing to girls. Caught in 
bedroom with two girb 
and another boy in ab- 
sence of any okler person 
in house. 


Probatkm 


FoUsh 


9 


SteaHng 


Stole grain from freight cars 
of Wabash elevator. 


Continued 


GcmiaR 


14 


Incorrigibility 


Used a transfer for which 
he did not pay. 


Dismissed 


Irish . . 


16 


Incorrigibility 


While order derk in jewelry 
store stole two rinp 
(value, f 11.50) and one 
knife (value. 50 cents). 
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Probatkm 
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Non a.*— A List op Extracts from tkr Court Rrooriw op ''Inoor- 

rigiilr" Girls. (See footnote, p. 36^) 

I. "liicorri|iblc"-Giri has been IhriRg at C Hotd; bas 

told her father she is foiog to many the hotd proprietor. Her liither 
thinks she is leadiag a criminal life; (Dispositioa:— Sent to Home of 
the Good Shepherd.) 

a. "Incorrigiiile."— Father reports that gpri stays away from 
home lo m e t im e i a week at a time; Physidan't enmtaation mdicatcs 
immorality. (Dispontion^— Sent to Geneva.) 

y "Diiordcity and incorrigible.^'— Mother uys girl it hard to 
control; associates with videos persons; has been vidlmg a disrepv* 
table house in company with bad men. (DispodtioB^-Plrebation.) 

4. 'Mncorrigible.''— Girl left home and was arreted m a hoiiw of 
m-fame. (Dispodtion»— Sent to Honse of the Good Shepherd.) 

5. ''DisonMy."— This girl was amsted at 390 a. m.. with a 
young man who dahned to be her coodn. When arrested the man was 
trying to take her into the raiboad yards. The girl's mother ii dead, her 
father works at night, and there is no one to care lor her. (Diipoddon^— 
Sent to the Hooae of the Good Shepherd.) 

6. "Incorrigible.''— Girl left home one month ago and is said to 
have been living on L Street with a woman of qnestionable char- 
acter. (Disposition:— Pirobatkm. This girl was retomed in tbor months 
again charfod as "Incorrigible." Her mother said she was staying out 
all night and asked to have her sent to the House of the Good Shepherd. 
After rdease Iram tfab institution she came back on a third charge of in- 
corrigibaity. Thn time it was found necessary to send her to the Refuge.) 

7. "Incorrigible."— Will not attend schod; associates with a bad 
set of boys and girls and stays out late at night; vidted a house of 01- 
fame; grandparents refuse to keep her any longer. (DispodtM»>— Sent 
to Geneva.) 

8. " Incorrigible."— -Complaint of mother. Giri suys away from 
home and has bad aaodates. Admiu that she was with two young men 
from Friday until Thunday. (Disposition >-Scnt to the House of the 
Good Shepherd.) 

9. "Disorderly."— Mother nys daughter will not obey; sUys 
out late nights; keeps bad company and is going astray; sUysawayfrom 
home days at a time. (Dispodtkm:— Sent to Erring Woman's Refiige. 
Rdeased later to go to the country with her parents but within a year the 
family returned to Oiicagou The girl was arrested for sdidting on the 
streets, returned to court, and was committed again to the Refuge.) 
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la '^InoorriBible"— Mother uyt bM wil not work, nnt ttvects, 
stays oBt BiBhts. TWo yean afo when the §tA was Mecn, sha narricd 
a nan to keep from beioB sent away, hot she has lived sioce with her 
mother who says she is incorriBabie. (DispositioB : ProhitiPB ) 

II. "IncorriBibic."— GirirBBsawayfrara home. Has a room m 
disreputaUadastrJct (DispoaitioB:— House of tha Good ShsphenL) 

la. "IncorriBible.''— Stays away fiom hone. Mother asks to 
have her sent to the House of tha Good ShephenL 

I). "IncorriBible.''— Father uys he caoBOt ooBtmi piA. She 
runs away from home and associates with vickms peoplai She ran away 
four weeks bbo and has since haen roonuQB ib cfuesdoBable places* (Dis* 
poettkm>— PtobotNMU WitUn four months pti was atrssted hi hoMe of 
ill-famei returned to court, and sent to Home of tha Good Shepherd.) 

14. " IncornBiblai"— Arrested on comphdnt of Irtherwho acoMS 
her of keepinB had company. She was rsoently arrested isr rannfaf 
away from home and stayioB ib a roombB house. (Dispesition^— Seat 
to Houie of Correction and House of Good Hope. GM k court obub 
one year later, and within two yuan arrested hi house of il-Csma.) 

15. "Incorrigible."— Girl cootinuaUy out late at night in unit 
compiny; beyond father's oontroL (DispQBition>-^rDbatioa. Re- 
tumed to court m a few mooths and "acknowMBed she had been lead«B 
an immoral life".) 

16. "lncorrigibie."--Girl arrested on complamt of aMither lor 
running away from home and keeping bad company. (DiipositiOB^- 
Probation. Within len than a year scat to ReAiBa with a two^BOstt»ohl 
baby.) 

17. "Incorrigible^"— Arrested m a questioaable foonuBg 
(Dispositioo:— Probation. Returned to oourt foUowh^^ month, 
charge, and three amnths later aBain arrested m queetJOBsbie places aad 
finally sent to the House of the Good Shepherd on definite chafge of 
"immorality.**) 

18. "Disorderly and Incorrigible."— Ghl ran away from home 
last summer and has been beyond control of parents ever smce; associates 
with vidons company and frcquento a disorderly house. (DiipoeitioB:— 
Probation.) 
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CHAPTER 111 



THE CHILD OP THE IMMIGRANT: THE PROBLEM OF 

ADJUSTMENT 

THEfint impression made upon the observer by the children 
who appear before the bar of the court is that of their for- 
eign appearance* the on-American air of the mother and 
father who accompany them, and the strangeness to them of all 
their snrroondings. The children may spttk English, hot some 
membe rs of the gnmp usually require the services of an interpreter; 
and the lack of intelligence with wMdk they receive much of what 
is said by the judge, probation officers, and witnesses, adds to 
their apparent helplessness. This suggestion of foreign manners 
and of strangeness is not surprising when we recall the fact that 
in the popuhition of Chicago more than 36 different nationalities 
are lepiesented; that there are. in round numbers, more than 
500^000 foreign bom inhabitants and more than 700.000 who 
are the children of foreign bom parents. In contrast with this 
hirge foreign element, there are cnly about 350.000 white Amer- 
icans "native bom of native pafents.** a small group to dominate 
in collective experience and institutional purpose. 

The foreign bom residents of Chicago and of other hrge 
cities of the country tend to segregate themselves in separate 
national groups where, m churches and schools, and in social, 
fraternal, and national organizations, the speech, the ideals, and 
to some extent the manner of life of the mother country are zeal- 
ously preserved and guarded. In these large foreign colonies, 
which lead a mofe or less isolated group life, there is therefore a 
problem of adaptation both difficult and complex; a problem which 
is especially perplexing m connection with the proper disdplineof 
the American b(Mm children. For it should be fcq>t in mind that the 
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instittttioas of the city aie thoic devdoped by AoMfkiA 
cnoeinthBivofldiigoiitof AmericBDideils. TbedtysofVBmnMnt 
may rest for support upon the vole of the Geraun, Insh, or Sam- 
diaaviin colonies; but the dty government is not Geniian» lrish» 
or Scindinavian. The chiUien and their naients may wrrak 
Ptolishl Hnniaiian. Russian, or Yiddish: but tlMse same chikJiiB 
are to be tnJned for a dvic life that has gnum out of Amcikan 
cKDerience and Ando-Saion traditioii. and for an industrial life 
based on new worid ideas of industrial or janlia tiQn and fffli r mfi^ 
dal justice. The churches in the foreign neighborhoods* as a 
means of sdf«pr6servatfen, may a t t e mpt to nuuntain the nfftiifiwil 
Isnguagf through the parochial schoob; but the cUU'who leaves 
the parochial school must be fitted into an American com mun ity 
life in which the mastery of the English tongue is not merdy a 
necessary tool but the only medium through wiiich he may share 
the most valuable products of American civilisation. The com- 
numity may rob itself when it fails to mliae and appropriate the 
cultural contribution which nsay be made by these groups to the 
collective life which in the end they must hdp to work out; but 
it robs the indivklual child and the coming genemtkm in a much 
greater degree when it fails to demand for every member of every 
foreign ookmy the opportunity of acquiring at the eariiest possible 
moment the use of the English language and an underrtanding of 
American institutions. 

Nor » the problem of sepamteness of life and kleab Kmited 
to the so<alled foreign groups. Difference of language is an 
effective barrier, but difference of color is a more effective and a 
more permanent one. It is neoessaiy, thereforep for many pur- 
poses, to class with the various foreign colonies the 30^000 native 
ookxtd citizens of Chicago, who although they do not suffer from 
bck of a common hinguagep are barred from the complete enjoy-' 
ment of many scxalled common rights by a prejudice which numi- 
fests itself m many and subtle ways. . 

There are, then, included in the populatwn of ChicagD^ but 
excluded from much of the dt/s life, krge.national and rKiai 
groups which are maintaining a more or less independent com- 
munity life, and the problem of the adjustment of these groups 
to American standards is of very great importance from the point 
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of view of the cliildien. These children ate held in a sense to a 
douMe standard; they are inevitably drawn to the American 
manners aqd customs which they meet in the school, on the street, 
and in the factoiy, while in their own homes the old European 
standards of life are strictly maintained. The importance of this 
problem of the cKildren in the eictra-American groups is indicated 
by the following table, which shows how large a proportion of the 



TABU li.^CBNBRAL NATlVrrY OF PARENTS OF DBUNQUBNT CHIL- 
DRBN BROUGHT TO COURT BBTWBBN JULY I, 1899, AND JUNB 
30, 1909. (data prom COURT RB00R06.) . 





PAtaim o» DiUNOusMT Cmioaaic 


CmtrdNMmfy 


B9p . 


CkU 


Bdk 




IVMIIMr 


PtrCud 


NMtHftt 


PtrCmi 


NWtKftf 


PtrCmi 


Anericaa 
Wliitc. . 
Golorad(Ncgn). . 

FOfClfD • • • • 

noc Rponw 


>)9i 


74J 
ii.a 




• 

ao.) 

tt.9 
ia.5 


1^330 

1737 


17.6 
ia.a 


Total .... 
Counted twkc» 


la^aaB 
815 


107.1 
7.i 


•?u 


105^ 
5-9 


iS,itia 
979 


10619 
. 6.9 


Total . . 


11.413 


ICOJO 


2770 


loao 


1414 


I004> 



• In cafcfl where tlw chOd't papnuvac not of tke tame "fncial nativity. 



the child waa connted aa heionglna in both gmnpo. To hava do per cent of the 
caict "ooonted twice" Mcmed on the whole leea objectianahle than to nnle the 
mom complicated pnienution of eepaiate tahica for fkthert and moChem which 
waa ttied for the nnaller number of famen and BMthen in TaMe la. 



delinquent children of the court come from the foreign neighbor- 
hoods in which the difficult problem of adjustment is being worked 
out. 

The word "foreign" as used in this table is obviously an 
mexact term, but the court records unfortunately do not give the 
exact data needed to determme the nativity of the parents. The 
fathers and mothers are merely described, for example, as 
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Geman, LithuiiiiaD« Itiliiiu or American, and no due is given 
as to wiietliar the parents were really bom in Poland orGenmny, 
Litiiuania or Italy, or whether they are American bom children of 
immigrants from these countries, who perhaps still use the lan- 
guage and follow many of the customs of their parents, and who 
natmrally speak of themsdves as Polish or German mstead of 
American. In the classification as presented m Table 1 1, there- 
fore, the term American includes an who call themselves American, 
and does not correspond with the census classification ^native bom 
of native parents/'* That is, it should be deariyundentood that 
in this table compiled from the rather inaccurate data of the court 
records there are i ndu d ed among the Americans many who should 
be properiy classed as ''native bora of foreign parents.'' Thb 
confusion is due to the fact that in the court no definite question 
regarding country of birth is uked, and the nationality that is 
entered on the records is therefore not likdy to be strictly accurate 
and is determined laigdy by the language spoken. Inalargenum- 
ber of cases, where the parents, or at any rate the grandparents of 
the duU were bom abroad, the court record is merdy ''American," 
and in many other cases the parents who are American bora are 
called foreign because they have been brought up hi foreign habits 
of life and ^Mech. The fact that in so many cases no mformatfen 
regarding nationdity u given, is further evidence of the beiact- 
ness of the court records. Parents whose nationality was not 
reported were probably En^ish-qwakuigand not characteristically 
distinguished as members of any natkmd group, and in these 
tables the majority of them could doubtless have been correctly 
grouped with the Americans. They were not so classified, how- 
ever, because this mi^t seem to add a further inaocurKy to those 
which already ensted. 

More accurate data from the famfly schedules eliminate 
this unknown factor and show very phinly that the great majority 
of the fordgn group were actually foreign bora. These data, which 
are presented in Table la, show that 393 fathers of ddhquent 
boys were foreign bora and that only 4$ claimed to be native bora 
of foreign parentage; that 389 mothers were actually foreign 
bora while only 69 were native bora of foreign parentage. If we 
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add together the three gnwps '"foreign bom/' ''native bom of 
foreign parents/' and "other foieign," that is, all those who are not 
American, either white or colored, we have a total of 478 fathers 
and 489 mothers who claimed to be either immigrants themselves 
or the children of immignmts. Of thesei jga, or 82 per cent, of 
the fathers, and 3IS9, or 79 per cent, of the mothers were immi* 
grants. There is unfortunately an element of uncertainty even 
here; for in the case of 41 fathns and of 31 mothers, we kncnir only 



TABLB I3.^0BNBBAL NATIVrTY OF FARBNTS OF 584 DELmOUENT 
BOYS BROUGHT TO COUBT BBTWBBN JULY I, 1899, AND 
JUNB 30, 1909. ' (data FBOM FAMILY SCHBOULBS.) 



(kmndHMmlf 


NllMOiR ov 


PiR CUfT Of 


FtAm 


M^ 


a<a 


MIffj 


M^Am 


Ml 


Wte . . . 

GolQiw (Ncisro) 
r flfCIBB Don 
Nadvv bom, limisB 

nnwtt 
Ototr foniiB* 


81 
S5 

4S 

41 


7a 
3« 


1 

114 
7a 


■9-9 

7.7 
7* 


IS.) 

II J 
59 


S? 


Total. . . . 


984 


984 


116B 


lOOO 


IOOjO 


IOOjO 



• TUi fioHp 
aiMty cBold Mt bo 



bon, or Biiivo bon of fawies F^^alBt 



■atkaalhy it aoC Ancfkui bot 
•Goualdlf dalcradMd. Tbtjr my bt dtbcr 



that they were not called American. Many of these were cases 
where the father or mother was dead or had deserted. Thechil- 
dren or the remaimog parent whom the investigator saw might 
report the nationality as German or Polish* remembering the 
language the other parent had spoken, although they were not sure 
whether he had been bom abroad or not. Sometimes both of the 
parents were dead and the children did not know their place of 
birth but remembered them as "forei^i.' 

table shonU also be stuiUed in connectkm with Table 
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It (|Mie57).wliichilMWtd that the putols of 74 per cnt of the 
dclHK|iieBt boys and of 67 per €eat of the ddhN|wat gfilsdid not 
ceo tDemeeivet AmetvCsmuiifl oeioiflBflt uiefeioiCL woe cpoud wdicb 
wtt called lbi«i(pL ItwaspohitadoiittaithediKiMiMfolbinng 
Tabk 1 1 that aooM of the paioBtt lAo iwre ealawd ai ioiriiPi fluy 
have been native bom chfldren of fofeip paieatei b«t it b pra^ 
able that the majority iiere actually foeeign bora, ihioe thoee 
who aie of the lecond gtteration nwaBy pgrfg to call theai i d v e s 
American. Table la indicates that this statement b nndottbt- 
edly comet, suioe the hiqBiiy made hi the homes showed that 
80 per cent of those who did not call themselves Americans* were 
actually foreign bom. This seems to be farther evidence of the 
fact to which attention has aheady been called-that it is the 
practice of those who are hi this oamtiy for the ilrst genenthm, 
particukriy thoee who retam forriyi speech* to call the ms el v es 
Polish or ItaKan or Uthiuuuan, as the cam may be. Thomofthe 
second generation may be cUsshled by the census hi the gRwp 
"native born of foreign parentage" bvt they call themselves 
"" American." 

It b of interest in connection with them tabhs dealmg with 
the nativity of the parents of the children of the court, to ascer- 
tain how the proportion of parents m each of them groups com- 
pares with the proportion which each group forms of die married 
popuUtion m Chicago.t A comparison of Table la with Table 
13 hidicates that the number of dehnquent parsnts m the foreign 
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groopisdispropoitkNiatdxlarBe.* Thatis, Table 13 shows that the 
foirign bom foiin 57 per cent of the manied population of Chicago, 
whik acoofding to Table la, at least 67 per cent of the parents of 
the ddinquent boys of the court were foreign bom, and there Is 
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feuoo to believe that the true percentage babofw 67. TUsnasI 
not of course be taken to mean that children dt foicign bom par- 
ents are "wotm*' than cfafldren of native bora parents; it only 
means that the diflferenoe in the amomt and kind of piolectioB 
offered to children of the foreign group brings them more easily 
within reach of the court. Tlte offenses of AiMricanchidren may 
be much more flagrant than those of inmiigrant chihiren« but the 
wrongdoing of the chiU of American parents is not so Ukely tobe 
discovered outside of the family. The chiU in a crowded hnmi- 
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dndad bacama unlikaly to bo tha pemta of dwdnn of Jnwnfli eawt ap. Data 
ffom tha TwaiftliU.S.CaMm, 1900. Vol. ll,p.|i4,Tabla|a. Mala and Innala 
in * 



bThis graop !•» of count alnmt antbily NMn^bat it indndaa taOy oeiofod 
panont ochar than NasfO* chitfly laop Qdnoa. ainca tha noBibar waa lo anudl, 
Ian than ooa-tonth of 1 par cMt of tha toUl popniatlon. It Monad unnaaaanfy 
to anha a Mparata category. 

grant quarter who does wrong* quickly comes to the attentkm of 
ndglibors, police, and probatkm oAicen; and his offense, though 
perhaps more trivial than the American child's, may involve much 
more serious consequences. 

Not only is it true that a disproportionately large number 
of these parents au« immigrants, but many of them are immigrants 
who did not come to this country when they were young, and it is 
obvious that the difficulty of adjustment confronting members of 
the foreign group is greater for those who come over comparatively 
late in life than for those who come over in eariy chiUhood. 
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THB CHILD OF THE IMMIGRANT 

TABLE I4~AGE AT IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN BORN PARENTS OF 

OEUNQUENT BOYS 

Afi M twrnffiHam Pdktft MMtn BM 

Uadcrsyean 
I yean and mdcr lo yian 

to 15 

15 - " " ao 
JO - " " 2$ 
35 " •• over 



tff 



4 19 

13 16 99 . 

10 aa 3a 

61) Omr 84) Omr 145] <htr 
no > tsy§mt 107 ^ t^jmit ai7 V t$jmn 



Total far iHwoi tararBuitioii 
iagtna .... 37a |fia 734 



Data in the family schedukat relating to parents' age at im- 
nugration» presented in TaMe 14, show that out of 373 foreign 
bom fathers and 362foreignbom mothers for whom this infonna^ 
tion was secured, 93 per cent of the fathers and 88 per cent of the 
mothers passed the first fifteen years of their life in the countries 
from which they immignted, and that 47 per cent of the fathers 
and 35 per cent of the mothers did not come over until they wcte 
twenty-five. 

TABLE 15.— NUMBER OF FOREIGN BORN PARENTS *(OF 380DBUN« 
OUENT boys) prom OTHER THAN ENGUSH-SPEARING COUNTRIES 
WHO WERE ABLE TO SPEAK, READ, OR WRm ENGUSH 

hImmWr tj Fmndt Fidkin Mdktn 

UaaUe 10 apeak, laad. or writs Eailiih 4a 79 

AMttoapcakEndialibotiMablatDicadorwrita. . . 9B iif 
Abia to ipcak and lead Engliali hot anaUc to write . . ai a7 

AUe to ipcak, lead, aod write EBgHih 117 99 

Total for whom iafonoatiMwaiilvcnk .... 376 a8o 



• These data lehitc of oooiae only to the paicots who came (ram MO-Eat> 

.^TIm total ■omher of ^^'*|Pi^^'"P*'^ ^^m iKm-Ea^hh4pcaMn| 

coMtrim waa 344* ^ ^ caam, thucfoif* hwwmatioB aa to their Inowlcdge 01 
EniHth eooM aot be obtahMd. SinUariyia the case of 69 moChcnao report waa 

fl M ahwili 

One result of this hte nnmigration which presents an addi- "H 
tiooEl obstacle in the way of adjustment to American life is the / 
faOure to learn English. From a study of Table 15, which shows 
the number of parents able to speak, read, or write English, it 
appears that 42, or 15 per cent, of the fathers and 79, or a8 per 
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o^t, of the mothm about wiMmiiiforRiatioD wis otainedt^^ 
oiUy thdr native toogiie and knew no EngHsh at alL whik a wy 
oonsUarabie number of the othoB* altlwttgli abte to speak Imikn^ 
couU neither read nor write. 

• With so nuuiy cases of late hnmigratkm among the paitnts* 
it is to be esperted that a oonsklenble number of chOdicn shooM 
be themselves foieign bom; but unfortunately the court luooids 
do not furnish any data on thb pofait. Such fa rfo rm a t i on was o^ 
tained, however, for those boys whose families were visited by thein- 
vestigators» and the schedules show that 65 out of 584 were bom m 
Europe. Thelimitationsimpliedfaithetectthatthechildisnoteven 
of American birth can be better un der s t o od perhaps hi the later 
discussfan of the problem of the school hi rdation to the needs of 
the hnmigrant cUU. The great majority of our more recent im* 
migrants are from countries where education is Kmited In scope 
and is still in brge measure the privilege of a fcw,-^ and it is 
necessarily dHBcult for them to realiie its unportance m a 
country where it is both free and compulsory. It b dear, how- 
ever, that there roust inevitably be from time to tune pathetic 
cases of foreign bom chiktren brought to court u ddfaiquents 
who were really in every sense dependent. There is» for ei- 
ample, the case of two little Italian boys who were btought to 
court for stealing some berries ftom a wagon on South Water Street 
One of the boys had no home and had never been in school. His 
parents still lived in Italy, and he had come over with an older 
brother, who was not a good man and took no care of bun. The 
other boy had come over with his poverty stricken parents and was 
one of four chikiren livmg in a misenble home. He was, however^ 
little better off than the boy who came akme. The family had 
immigmted when he was ten yean oM, neither the father nor 
mother could ^eak English, and this boy dkl not go to school until 
he was thirteen. The father was a common laborer, usually un- 



*Thc ranart of tki GooMBiiiiDocr GcBcnl of lamlflilka for tht ^w 
cedad Junt 10, 1910 (tee Table VI I. So. Am, Uttracy. ttc, p. M),ilMi«iid UMt the 
larpft aenber of iweiiraBtt ofaay liade lacUl aravp coMg darini UMt ywr 
wen the 199,67) Soeth ItaUaaa, ii%JkB of whom wen iMitem yeaie of afi or 
elder, and of theie J I J par cent weie wiable to lead or wfite to their own laafiaei* 
Neit la aoaiben wen the 1281,348 PMn with 118^910 ewer fMrte«i.of when M 
oer ceat wen iUitente. la the aeit tafpet froan, dcrisMted at ••"-«-— *^ 
84,960^ with di,)9i over foofteea aadaOJ per ceat flitente. 
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TH8 CHILD OF THB IMMICRANT 

employed, tad the funily lived in one room. If thcie duldren of 
Oliterite immigniit parents cannot be placed inscliool soon after 
their arrival in this country, the way to delinquency through de» 
pendency is sure to he open to them. 

One of the most important facts to be noted with regaid 
to the foreign group with which the court is concerned is that it 
is also a rural group. The most casual observation in the court 
room gives the impression that the parents who stand with their 
children before the judge are country people. And this impression 
is confirmed by the data in the family schedules*^ which show 
that 64 per cent of the fathen and 69 per cent of the mothers 
of delinquent boys, whose ptoce of residence before immigration 
could be learned, lived in the country or m very small towns, and 
that only about one-third of the parents came from what they called 
cities. The answen to the questions asking for the occupations 
of the parents before immigration threw further light upon this 
point. The family schedules showed the employment before inomi- 
gntion of 194 fathers of delinquent boys, and of these 95, or 49 
per cent, had been farmen or farm laborers in the old country. 
And what was of equal importance as further evidence of the diffi- 
culty of adjustment, was the fact that in no single instance was 
any one of these men engaged in a pumiit connected with agri* 
culture in this country. 

.The rural habit of thought which the. immigrant brings with 
hun naturally manifests itself m many ways. GNmtry people 



it 



■IV ptw&Kittd biiov, aft eoC altMitkcr liiHlwoctlnf, 
nit ID aetf Ml jMt wiMit kted of a co — ote r tte 
EawMBiaa plactof midim toS hmm. . lafiMniltwwciqrtoaaocfftaiaiftlMy 
had (tfmi liitie co—tiy but te iwt iMii fa mniMtUk h a wt u t tin ctty a«d tlw 
wmtMymatft; iavnlkilMB Mt tkat tki vOmji was aflM sMted Into a diy. In 
M ftf, karn vm, as dia taMt it laacamiv, it p mu i u aa aadrmafwwt of tki 



MHBberwiMlivadiatlwviBafiaed coMtfyaadlkalDacGUiagfdociaottlHnCDn 
vitiatt tha point mada ia tiM ttit. 

Placi or Rasvaiica 

Ob CmudnmSmATmm 

PmnA Hmmktr PtrCmt Nwmttr FmCmd T€id 

FatlMf. . . 19} yS SIS 64 ' " )|0 

Matter « . loa 31 asf 69 137 

Total . . aas M MO ^ ^ 

5 65 






THB OBUNQUBNT CHILD AND THI NOMI 

are on the whole less adafiuhk thin dty people, less iienbie» and 
less accttftomed to responding to a large variety of ttinnili. Near 
forms of neighborly reUtionship, new forms of property, new 
forms of social intercourse, are more slowly understood in their 
full significance. 

.^ It is dear then that m these foreign groups theie ate numer- 
ous influences at woric which tend to delay the process of Ameri- 
caniiation; and this dehy must in many cases have serious oonsD» 
quences for the chikben of the family. The point of view of the 
parents with regard to much that is considered essential to the 
proper up bringing of the child often remains singularly un-Ameri- 
can. For example, the immigrant child frequently suffen from 
the fact that the parents do not understand that the community 
has a right to say that children under a certain age must be kept in 
school. It seems, for eiample, unnnportant to the Italian peasant, 
who as a gkNrkiusly paki street laborer begins to cherish a vision of 
prosperity, whether his little girls go to school or not. It is, on 
the contrary, of great importance that a sufficient dower be ac» 
cumubted to get them good husbands; and to take them from 
school and put them to work is, therefore, only an attempt to help 
them accomplish this desirable end. In cases of this sort the pro- 
batkm officer proves an invaluable friend to the giri or boy whose 
parentsdonot understand how necessary educatkxi is to the cUUi 

Thus, one boy who came from a dean, pleasant home of eight roomi 
whose father was a baker owning his house and earning a good in- 
come, was brought into court at the age of twelve for breaking into 
a store and stealing, and was put on probation. When he wu 
thirteen he was confirmed and his parents thought that he ought to 
stop school and go to work, although they dki not need the money. 
He was brought into court again, thb tune for truancy, and was 
again put on probation. He was paroled to one of the proba- 
tion officers, and her relations with the boy were very friendly. 
According to the schedule, "the parents were bitter agamst the 
officer at first because she compdtod the boy to go to school, but 
afterwards they saw that it was for the bo/s own good." 

Not only in the matter of compulsory education, but in 
many other ways, the skiw AmericanizatXHi of the parents reacts 
injuriously upon the children. ObvkHisly, many things which are 
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THB CHILD OF THB IMMIGRANT 

familiar to the child in the facts of daily interconne, in the street, 
or in the school, will remain unknown or unintelligiUe to the 
father and mother. It has become a commonplace that this-\ 
cheap wisdom on the part of the boy or girl leads to a reversal 
of the usual relationship between parent and child. Thechildwho "^ 
knows English is the interpreter who makes the neoessaiy explan- 
ations for the mother to the landk)rd, the grocer, the sanitary 
mspector, the charity visitor, and the teacher or truant officer. 
It is the child again who often interviews the '"boss," finds the 
father a job, and sees him throu^ the onerous task of " joming the 
union." The father and mother grow accustomed to trusting the 
chtkl's version of what " they all do in America" and gndnally find 
themselves at a great disadvantage in trying to maintam parental • 
control. The chiU devek)ps a sense of superiority towards the»-^ 
parent and a resulting disrqpud of those parental warnings which, I 
although they are not based on American e xp e r ience, rest on com- J 
mon notions of right and wrong, and would, if heeded, safeguard 
the chiM. In the case of a little Italian boy who was first brought 
into court at the age of nine and has devek)ped into a persistent 
" repeater, " appearing there fairiy reguhriy once a year ever since, 
the child was described as undersized and underfed, without care 
or discipline. The record, however, also shows that the mother, 
a home "finisher" who had been deserted by her husband, couU 
speak no En^ish and was very dependent on the boy, who in turn 
was " very bossy" with her although he gave her all Us wages. 

It is clear that family friction often results from the differ- 'H 
ence in understandingbetweentheforeignparentandtheAmerican / 
child, and that many times the waywardness of the chiU grows* J 
out of such misunderstandings. A little Russian boy, who also 
devdoped into a repeater, was first brought to court because he 
had stolen a dolhr from his father^s vest, and his father said that 
he had stolen other smaD sums at different times. The comments 
made in his case were that the family did not understand the boy 
and taunted him with having been arrested. It b of mterest, 
however, that accordmg to the record "the mother speaks very 
little English and thinks that in America boys want to be men 
too soon, and that the parents ought to control them until they 
get to be twenty years old." 
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/• Often the paieat, because he has failed to tmderstaiid his 

I new sunonndings and hu been nnable to adjust himself, cannot 
I appreciate fully the perib that sunoond his child or adcguately 
protect him from such as are a pprehended. To understand the 
circumstances which are bringinf many of these children mto 
court, to see thfaifi if possible at they see them, there should be 
espedally kept in mind the fact that it is diOcult for peasants 
from Southern Europe to adjust their rustic standards to the con- 
ditions of life in the tenement quaiten of one of our great cities. 

For these immigmnts who have not yet parted with their 
European habits of thought and life, there must be special difficulty 
in appreciating dUferent forms of property where cond iti on s are 
in some respects analogous to those prevafling in the oM country. 
There, m a rural district, when a wagonload of farm produce 
passes by and drops vegetables or fruit or gram, the articles kfl 
along the road are abandoned, and the road being public no 
trespass is committed by one who goes along and picks them up. 
Or, after the harvesten have gone over the iidd, if the peasants go 
along to glean, they are welcome to what they gather. Thm 
was, too, in the older days, the common of estovers, or right to 
take the wood from the kwd's land for repair or fud. 

1 1 is, therefore, obvknisly difficult for these chiMren or thefa* 
parents to understand why the sweepings from the empty freight 
cars shouki not be appropriated to fM the chickens or pigeons at 
home; or why coal dropped from uncovered cars shouhl not be car- 
ried home. On the railroad tracks, however, trespass b comm i tt e d 
by anyone who goes upon them for purposes not connected with 
the business of the company; and if a boy or a number of boys, hi 
the absence of all facilities for play, find there not only the desfaed 
space, but the excitement growing out of the sense of being on 
forbidden territory, they are not only endangering their lives and 
limbs, but committing a legal wrong, even if the nature of it is not 
clear to them. 

Coal left on sklings in uncovered can, grain left to be un- 
toaded, unguarded cars toaded with valuable freight left where 
groups of little boys can readily gain access to them, make depi^ 
datioos easy. By such means a constant and often irresistible 
temptatkm is offered to these simple people, who are pressed with 
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IHB CHILD OF TNB IMMICIUNT 

Med, unmtelKgeiit as to their new surioiiiidingi» and coof used with 
the probknis of a crowded neighborhood thiough which, or in the 
the midst of wtkk, the great conveyances pass or finger in tan- 
taUimg suggestion of a plenty in which the tempted may not share. 

If one studies the old European peasant backgioond of the 
Hvcs of our recent irnmigruits, it is not difficult to understand why 
their children should be braoght to court in d isp r oportionately 
hvge numbers as ddinqoent boys and girls. If the immigrut 
parents in leaving the old for the stnngdy new home have not 
come to new stanJfattds of right and wrong, they have come to such 
new conditions of life and work, to such new rehitionships, that 
conf usioQ of the oU standards nny easily result. Even the M 
shnple virtues seem to lead to disaster; thiift often means sacrific- 
ing the children's education, and parental disdpKne after the 
European fashion alienates the affection of the Americaniaed child. 

It is» of cooTM, never possible to say to what cirtent the chihl's 
experience may bear on his deluMfuenQf, out inicn the parents are 
thus unable to adjust tfunutlves to their sunoundingi, when the 
chid becomes a precocio u s and an unnanual family interpreter or 
spokesman, and the normal restraints are in large measure removed, 
the child has no mstructor. Ho guides no guardian in the intricate 
reiatioQHttps tnrust upon itfiBr 

The appeamoe in court, which often seems to be his mis- 
fortune, may not hrfrequently be the child's sahratkm if the proba- 
tkm offiGer is able to lead both the child and the family to a better 
wndffifti nding of what the conununity is at once ftykf** g of them 
and offering to them. The probation officer is also of special ser- 
vice in hdoinc to keeo the inuniarant child in school. It has 
already been pointed out that the problem of getting the children 
of newly arrived immigrants mto the schooh is one of pressmg hn- 
porfanrr Those children especially who are near the age of four- 
teen, will, unless their parents or guardians are promptly made to 
underrtand the compulsory education law, lose what is perhaps 
their only fhanrt ojf schooling ^n d what is certainly their best 
chance of initiation into American life, and their best introductkm 
to thorn new cond i tkns with which they must become familiar. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE POOR CHILD : THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 

CHILDREN who do wrong may be found in lioaict of every 
economic and lodal grade. We are dealing Kere, how- 
ever, only with thoae children who become wards of 
the court, and our mquiry is concerned, therefore, with the 
families that may be said to form the court's constituency. 
Children in families of great wealth may be guilty of much more 
serious offenses than are the children of the poor; buttheoffenses 
of the latter bring them more quickly within the reach of the law. 
Moreover, as will appear in the discussion, poverty m ttsdf is 
often a direct and compelling cause of delinquency. 

A study of the family schedules which were obtamed for 
the children brought into court during the year 1903-04 seemed 
to indicate that the court dealt with famSies from four large 
economic groups. We have called these (I) very poor families. 
(II) poor families, (III) families in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances, and finally (IV) families whose homes apparently were 
quite comfortable. We did not find any families that we oouM 
call "wealthy," so we omitted a fifth division which would have 
included families of that dass. No attempt has been made to 
subdivide these groups, for none of the returns as to emptoyment 
or earnings were verified, and it was felt that the data in hand 
were not of sufficient detail and accuracy to warrant a more 
elaborate or exact cUssification.* A discussion of the character- 
istics of the families which we have placed in these different groups 
will make the method of classification more intdligiUe; We set 
no standard of income or earnings to make a divkiing line between 



* Any ancmpt it t danUkatloii of hnMkn on tiM bub of oooeonik ooedl- 
tioof mvsl iMvitabqr itcafl tke daMttkatloo mad hi Booch't Ufa and Labour of 
thaPaopIc; and It to naadim to point ont tliat our data obtainad on tha baili of a 
■ineta ¥iiit by tba Invotiiator, avan whan mpplanNntad, aa «aa ohan tha caaa^ 
by tha probatioa oilcar, van not anaidently complata to pannlt tba naa of tha 
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the gioiips, but ive were guktod nther by such items as the kind 
ind anuNint of work done 1^ the father, the standard of living as 
indicated by the kind of house and particuiariy by the number 
of rooms in which the family lived, and by the questkm of whether 
or not the mother was obliged to become a supplementary wage- 
earner. 

In genml, the family in Cioup I, the dass of *'veiy poor 
families/' was not supported by the father, and was not, there- 
fore, a normaUy self-sustainiQg family. In dealing with this 
group the court may be said to have dealt with the unfortunate 
or the degraded. In many cases the father was dead or .ill, and 
the mother had become a wag^eamer in order to keep heir home 
together. Since she was probably not only so overburdened as 
to be physically unfit, but uidustrially incompetent as well, her 
only recouTM was a resort to some kind of makeshift work, usually 
going out to wash or dean by the day, or to scrub oAioe buiklingi 
at night.* In a considerable number of cases, destitutkm had 
come because the father had deserted the family, or because he 
was a drunken bifer- in the dass of "won't works." Under any 
of these drcumstances it is dear that a family will frequently be 
unable to maintain itsdf even with the hdp of the mother's 
earnings, and assistance must be obtained from outside charitable 



The families m Group 1 1 have been called poor, although they 
were normally sdf-sustauiing; that is, the father was able to bear 

BmCIi claaMcatioB vUcli, It will bt fwiirtiwd, was a vmy dabontt 
prMng two wibdivUon for each dan at foOowi: 

A. Lovdt Qaii; Seni<riiiiiaal Thoe two cIimm awttitut- 
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the bunfen of support but tlMfc was a Inid ftragib irfu^ 

dm were small* to mate both ends moot The father was usually 

workwas irregular. In most cases tte home was poor and crawded, 
though often decent and even cheerful* Tte nfighlwirhood was 
frequently poor and congested, offering tempcatmn m tte farm of 
low theaters and sakions. and almost oertdnly without suttabk 
places for r ecre a tion. 

Tte families » Group III we teve described as furly conn 
fortable. Tte most typical family was ttet of tte sUDed artisan, 
regulariy cmptoyed at good wages. Tte homes of this group weie 
in better neighborhoods and were often dean and attrKtive. 
Very few delinquent gi f i i not otifr4enth of tte total num ter an d 
only about onchlifth of tte deHnquent hey% came from this group. 

^^^B ^Ova ^^^BB^ w V W^k WW B^M^V^SB B^^IV ^BBS^WVO B B^^V^^^B B BBBBBBB^^B^B BBB ^^K^WBBB^^^B w 

able circumstances did not contribute a per cent of tte chHdren 
dealt with by tte court. It is, indeed, scaitdy necessary to point 
out ttet tte children bdonguig in thb group are children with 
opportunitiesforeducationand varied recreation, chihiren to whom 
much care and attention are given. Their offenses are easily con* 
coaled from tte neighbors and tte public authoritie!!, and they are 
disdpUned in tte home instead of through tte court. . 

Tte results of this chssifkation am shown m tte faOowfaig 
tabtei which gives tte number of families hi each economic group. 



TAOLa 16.— CLASSinCATION INTO aOONOMIC CaOUM or PAMIUIS 
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IHB POOR CHILD 

This table shows an ahnost equal mimbel' of boys in 
Groups I and II. Out of a total of 584 boys, 223, or 38 per cent, 
come from very poor families, while aai, a number almost equally 
laige, come from families which we have called poor.* A few 
families were not placed in any group because the child had no real 
home but had Uvcd with different rdatives or friends. 

A striking fact which appears in the table is that in general,*-] 
the families of the delinquent girb are of a lower grade than are J 
those of the boys, but attention must be called once more to the 
fact that the girls whose family drcomstances are referred to are 
institutional girls, the girls who were in the Sute Training School 
when this mvestigation was undertaken. There is reason to be* 
Keve, however, that they constitute a lurly typical group. The 
giiis who are sent to institutions are undoubtedly from families of 
a bwer grade than those who are paroAd, for commitment to an 
ittstitutkm shows that the court does not believe that the family 
can be trusted any knger to safeguard the girl. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that the majority of those who come into court 
are hnmediatdy sent to institutions, it is dear that the families of 
institutional girls are more neariy typical of those of the wbekt 
group of delinquent girls than might at first seem to he the care. 
It is of interest that the table shows that a much krger percent- 
age of the giris than of the boys come from the two kwest 
economic groups, and that 69 per cent of the girls as compared 
with 38 per cent of the boys are from the very kiwest group, 
the graup^in which degradatkm and poverty go hand in hand. 
A corr esp o n d in gl y small percentage of girts come from the higher 
groups (III and IV), 9 per cent as compared with 33 per cent of 
the boys. That is, as families rise to a higher economic group 
it is dear that the dau^ters are better protected than the sons.^ 

In connection with the fact that w terge a proportion of the 
girls bekmged to families m the two kwest groups. It shoukl also be 
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recalled thit in general the offenses which bring girls into court 
tie more serious than those of the boys. In So per cent of the 
cases the delinqiient giil is one whose morals are endangered,^ 
and the supposition is, that this condition of perfl to her virtue 
would not normally eiist doept where the family is either degraded 
or lives under great economic pressure 

By way of summary, then, it may be said that in Groups I 
and II the court deals with the problem of poverty, and that 
in round numben nine-tenths of the ddfai^ient girls and three- 
fourths of the delinquent boys come from the homes of the poor. 
Siity-nine per cent of the giris and 38 percent of the boys come 
friom the lowest class, the "very poor," the dass in which there 
ensts not merely destitution, but destitution accompanied by 
degradation, or destitution caused by degnulation. 

Since the dduiquent children are in so large a proportion 
the children of the poor, it becomes nnpentive to eiamine some- 
what in detail the possible rehition of poverty to juvenile dcfin- 
Pterhaps the most striking riaif^ effect of poverty that 
seems to have a direct connection with delinquency is the heavy 
burden of pecuniary responribility which the child hdps to bear. 
It is the normal thing in Croups I and 1 1 for children to leave school 
and go to work at fourteen. But many of them begin to work 
much eariier. The Kttle boys who sdl papers out of school and 
are brought in for feitering about the news alleys at unseemly 
houn, or for stealing newspapen to sell; those who become mes- 
sengen and are unable to resist the temptatkm to keep some of 
the money which passes through their hands, are familiar figures 
during the court sessM)ns.t The list of empbyments of 416 of 
the boys brought into court during 1903-04 shows 333 cases of 
empbyment as newsboys, messenger, errand, wagon, elevator, 
cash, and office boys,t— "blind-alley" occupatkms which so often 
i_ lead more or less directly to delinquent paths. 

t SoBwtfamait ji aot tl» mmAtif, but thi cmtoiBir, wlwto mHy mroailth 
for tlM delinquMt act. It hat beta, for oianiiila, qallo 
vp a ^Bor from a newBtaad aod Itavt 
drivm in turn to the hoaiiicM of " 



vp a paper from a newBtaad aod Itavt a tiaaifir ia pay 
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tiaoifer mUmb aro nevibtqn, but only Doomqotntly they are 
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Sometimes the early employment » the result not of poverty 
but of that difficulty, already discussed, which the immigrant 
family finds in adjusting itself to its new environment. Illiterate ' 
themselves, the parents are unable to understand the importance of 
education and see no reason why they should not have the profits of 
their children's labor. More than one case is recorded in which a 
probation officer interfered with some foreign parents who clung ' 
stubbornly to the theory that a child must leave school and ''find a 
job" as soon as he is confirmed, without any regard to his age or 
fitness for work.^ 

And there are, too, many indirect ways in which the necessity -> 
for work or the dread of it while the child is still very young, may ' 
make him a delinquent boy. Among the family schedules may be . 
found many lUustratKNis of such hardship endured by the chiki that 
open rebellkxi was an almost inevitable resultjAhere is,for oample, 
the record of the little German boy, the eklnt of eight chiklren, 
whose parents were "very strict with him" and compelled him to 
work even when he was ill and unable to do so; the case of a Polish 
father, who is saki to have been "very mean to the chiUren and 
anxious to have them work as early as they couki"; thestoiyofan 
Italian immigrant family in which the twelve-year-okl boy was 
brought to court for stealing from stores aixl wagons, and of whom 
the record says that the " boy sold papers when he was a little feUow 
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TaOofshop .... 
Slock yanb 
MtoooUanoout factoiy work 



Total . . 
Goutod twice 



Total 



4B 

.3 
If 

35 

100 

7 
■9 
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4i6 



* For aa failMMilBf dhcunion ol tUi piactiGc of Mttiiig tkdr chUdvm at 
work, tvoi whoa tho paiinttaNild aioid a km§tr fdwol life, aoc Rapqrt oa Goa- 
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ditloa or Wonaa aiidChild Wafli-Eanim in tko Unitod Sutci, VoT. Vil, pp. 97. 
fg. Unitifl Stam Enitan of Labor. (SHuit«dociinMBtd4$,6ifCCoaf.adiai.) 
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BohcQiiaa boy who inu '' imMnbly cind for at kmie aad who 1^ 

work hcM over hun threatcniii^ all the tune.'' Of^ctthUncst, 

too^ in this comiectioii, are thecaies IB which the boy if snt oiil to 

kxk for work, and fimling the quest adventufoos. pretends to be 

employed and obtains caifare noin his m o ther nndcr the pretcnre 

of 0oing to Us " job" while be is ftB reammg the street. Thos 

an Italian boy was biought m by an hidjpiant mother, who had 

given him carfare and Imiches for five weeks, only to ted that no 

pay envetope was forthcoimng to rehnbuae her. A boy of sfai- - 

teen was brought in by an Irish patent on the charge of moorrigi- 

bflity. The evidence snbmitted was that for two weeks the boy 

had received money for caifare and hmches becane he saki he 

was working, aid then, when pay day came, and he shoold have 

tnmed hi his wages, he ran away. . i 

Yoong girl deWnquents are even more helpless vidfans of 
early cmpbyment. ilhistntkms of this fact are ahnost snper- 
fluoos, they are so wdl known. For cample, four of the gMs 
whose famOy histories were obtained had ''worked out" from the 
time they were twehre yean oM. Detaibofthefarmidoiagcaiinotbe 
given hm, bat they canre into oooit at the ages of fifteen and six* 
teen, all on hmnoral charges and with their health mined. Thenn- 
pnitected positkm m iriuch there littleiervant girb ted themselves 
is discussed in a later portkm of this chapter, but it may be said here 
that the cases given above are fairly representative in ilhistnitiag 
the dangen which threaten them. 

' Typicalof aconsklerafale numberof casesof anothersort is 
that of a young German girl who began to work m a tetory when 
she was fourteen, and who seems to have been a good giri untfl she 
gotoutofwork. While she was making the rounds "down town" in 
search of a new job, she fell mto the habit of going mto department 
store waiting rooms for warmth and rest and to read the newspaper 
advertisements. Thb, with a large number of young gifts, is the 
beginning of the end. When this girt was sfacteen she was arrested 
with several coropamons who were in the habit of visiting waitfaig 
rooms with the object of meetuig men and going to rooming houses 
for unmoral purposes. 
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Many other caies ue given of young girb whoie employ- 
ment leems to have been the direct cause of their wrongdoing. 
There is the lecoid of a young Roumanian girl who nnmigrated 
without her parents and who was assaulted by a man on her way 
home from work; of a young German girl« a good worker, who was 
kept bte evety other night in the store where she was employed. 
It was easy to let some one "take her home" on these nights, but 
idien she was tired and overworked it was not easy to resist the 
temptation that foUowed.* 

But poverty sometimes leads to delinquency m much more 
subtle ways. There are, for eiample, the young girb who grow im- 
patient with hard work. One such girl had been employed with 
her mother in a-laundry and was consklered a good worker, but the 
home with seven children was crowded, and life must have seemed 
very hard at times. Suddenly she ran away to live with a girl 
fiioKL She tried to support hendf by working in an office^ but 
finally went to a house of prostittttkm where she was found by an 
Somewhat similar, perhaps, b the case of a young Jewish 
whose father was dead and who was helping to support the 
family of seven chiMren under quite hopeless drcumstanoes. The 
mother was m delicate health, the chiUren were sickly, and they 
lived in a poor, miserable plaoe over a stable where a horse was 
kept. The girl worked very hard in a factory, giving her mother 
everything she earned, but finally, as if she had thrown up her hands 
in a sudden fanpulse of despair, she became quite reckless and im- 
moral. She earned money first by going to kyw rooming houses, 
and then* at the age of fifteen, to a house of prostitution. 

Work m depa rtm e n t stores or other stores "down town^— r 
seems to be responsible for a veiy htfge number of cases of deKn- J 
quency among girb. The number of cases m which the mother 
says of the daughter who has been brought to court, "She was a 
good girl till she went to work down town in a store,** b in faa 
too long to dte. The records of the Geneva girb showedthat 
working in a "store" was much more dangerous to the dty than, 
to the country girl, which wouU seem to mdicate that it was 

A cm wUce to bor ciuplioail ttd whidi to mi, tMnfon^ dCM, to 
ifcit of t jgM wte vailnd b a mtMfiat aad «M M tttr^r bf ■ Gittk who aifiiid 
kvaadlwDidkvtDiiippofthlBbf badltogtktiifisf ipiMttoli^ ' 
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nther the petfls uiociatod with dmm toim than the oocopi- 
tion itidf . The f dlowing uUe shows the oooipatjoiis of the girls 
for whom records were obtained at the State TfihuBg School: 

TABLB 17.— OOCUPATION BBFOM OOMMITMBNT OF l8l*GiaU (77 

FROM COOK COUNTY AND IO4 FBOM OTHBB OOUNTIBS) 

SBNT TO THB STATB TKAININO SCHOOL 



PUtit 
9f Empkpwuid 


GUUJnmCmk 


GUUfnmOtbm 
Cwiatfjj 


Titf 


DoHmtic twicf 

FadMtet 

SIM 

RiitMiuitt . > • • 

OflkM 

UmMm 

MiMtltaiMOiit .... 


31 
31 
»i 

4 
9 

4 
4 


\ 

3 

»9 . 
1 

' a 

1 


tij 

3 
% 

1 . 


Total 

CooRttd twice 


104 
S7 


118 
14 


aaa 

41 


Total 


77 


1*4 


181 



• Tho ooevFatioat ol 76 sills wko 
9) other gMt (11 ol whom vtie aider ~ 



had woilnd floald Mt be leinMd. The 

) 



There are several points of interest to be noted in this table. 
The firs^ the large number of giris who have been dooMStic 
servants. Many of the girls who are sent out to service are 
pitifully young and ignorant. Cases of twdve-yearoU girls who 
have gone out to work and then ** gone wrong" have been nentioMd, 
and there are many othen who are only fourteen, ilf teen» or sixteen 
years old when they are sent out unprotected into strange homes. 
These little girls, from the very, fact of their being so young and so 
untrained, find only the most undesirable places, wheie th^r are 
household drudges, exposed to^temptation, separated from their 
own families, and only too often with no protection substituted for 
that which their families might have supplied.* 

*Tbe reeoids of the coaatry ifrla faraUi aHiy Waitiatioat of the oatitaM 
peril to which the youag girl It nbjected whea "hoaad oat" or eoiplofcd ia hoaii 
iMidt bi whkh ao adequate pntectlaB ie affoided by the oditmB luppoeedly ts 
keasawalji. We have, theitforc, loaia thochhis *<M0idi of the Httle audd abaeed 
by die boBider, the farm hand, or evaa ^ a aeaiber of the fam^y s>eoF. See 
Appeadii V, p. 314 g. 
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The prominence of the restaurant in the places of employ- 
ment of the "country" girls is another interesting fact* which 
seems to support the point made in connection with department 
store work in the city. In the country or small town the store 
is a place of real merchandising and is too small to allow of 
that degree of division of hbor which permits the use of the young 
girl; the cheap restaurant, on the other hand, is a pbce of which 
most respectable members of the community are quite ignorant, 
and b chamcterized by all the perils which in a city are associated 
with a down town job. Frequented by irresponsible patrons, 
lacking dignity and offering for the most part only unskilled work of 
a character anak)gous to domestic drudgery, the restaurants of the 
small towns are responsible for the downfaU of a considerable num- 
ber of young girls every year. 

Attention should be called to the number of Chicago girls 
who had had more than one kind of empkyment . Some had tried 
two, three, and four different -kinds of work, no one of which 
required skill or offered x)pportunity for training; in fact the 
whole group seemed to be unskilled. Some, however, were worse 
than unskilled and were truly of the casual group; casual as to 
their work and more or less casual in their attitude towards all 
living. For a few, there were aUurements in the attractmn of the 
" big business'' and the profitable enterprise. Pansy, for cumple, 
a fourteen-yearsikl motherless girl whose father introduced her to 
the headquarters of organized vice, cherished the ambition of be- 
coming the keeper of an immoral house. 

It is, of courw, quite possible to prevent the wastage that 
comes from the "child's hunting a job," and still more from the 
haphazard choice of work. Attentkm may be called here to the 
important work of this character that is being done by the school 
authorities in Germany and in Engbmd. In London, juvenile 
advisory committees, appointed by the London County Council 
and the board of trade, work hand in hand with the juvenile de- 
partments of the " Ubour exchanges" to see that chiklren who leave 
school go into suitable trades.* The schoob co-operate by sendmg 



* Set tke Rfport on Aftcf-Caic and JuvoiBt E i ploy f t, iiMMd by tkt 
Lofldon Oomny Co — cfl (Na h41)> The pvrpoK of tte jwcaflt adviiofy con* 
■HtotiiilivtBatfDHawi: "(a) To mc that tiM cUdica o« Icaviiif ichool cslcr, 
at far at powlbli, tht twdat lor wMdi tiwy ut bat tdtod. ThiokvolvotalaMNri* 
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school to go to work. After ooosultation with the pticnts* gictt 
un k takn to find an opportunity for the chfld to leun a tiide 
iattead of alkwiag him to fdlow the Une of least icsistaiios throQ^ 
a MiiMMley occupatioQ into casual unskilled employniciit. llie 
coimmttee assunws a khid of faidttstrial goanUanship over the chihL 
who is thus piotected not only from eapbitathm by the empkiycr, 
hut also from csph)itatkm by the family to a considerable eittent. 
Pioneer work in this liekl has also been successfully carried on for 
several yean kry the Apprsnticcship and Skilled Employment AssD- 
ciatioQ in London* At present a wcll^xganissd committee con* 
nected with this assodatkm is at work in a hifs number of districts 
in that dty. It b not passible ki abrief note to give any adequate 
account of these committees, of the carrful and ^slematic reooni 
of places which b kept, of the constant supervision of the commit* 
tee's "wafds," of the admirable handbooks th^ have issued,^ and 
of the other intelligent and wcH-ofganiied work that b done. 

Although so many of these children work very haid while 
they are young, they work, not for themselves, but to make a con- 
tributioo to the fainily support. In Croup I and Group II it b a 
characteristic of family discipline that chihlren ''turn in" their 
wages to the mother. The "good" boy or giri b the one who gives 



flf tin drfUTi idueitioBii 
Mt'pamitt' 



drfUTi idueitioui qiisllicitiMW, pkyrinl eoedMoe, sad Mi ewe aid 
'«MMiwto«nlQ)moc. (b) To stt UmI chfldm vko Mlv 'UM 
oyimt qwHiy ntibiilvM wmb pooMt to osdntaha oikir woffk fey 
■t ivwIbs oontiByAtioe tr h w ri t lod cImmi^ diAi md ifanfltr tMlitlM« 
vidt for tMli driM friw b te oMd of advlM aiid fliriduM. 1 MMd olM 
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(c) To piovidt for Mch driM vlw ii te Mid of advico aad _ 
«B wdiiYortDkMp thtdOM Ib toodiirttli htiitlvridialiaad 

OW BB IHUailllH piOpWI* 

Tba aaal Matvea of tht mwenwailuBi ilnald al» ka featad: "As tUi 
b pciliciMl tba panatt of aB ddUian ilrndd ham tlM aapsrfaJty of 
. tipirt advkt ai to raitaUa npialay, vMla tiM tatoia mwmy m 
«ll bo a HMttor of active coacm to thoM «iw aava bate faitwMtod la adacai 
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Fkadoik: Laboor Eifhinp ia Ralatioii to Bov aad GMLibaar. Loadoo, Kla^ 
loio. Cfatawoad, Aitbar: Juvmlla Laboar Lifbiaaw aad Aft«<Om. Loodoa. 
Kiaf» 1911. Sm aln^ Fiadlaf EmploirBNat for Chudmi wbo Ltavi tht Giado 
SdMob to io to Work. POapblot PeMtobod ^ the Gbkafo SdMol of GMct 
aad Phttaatbiapy. 

* Sot Tndoi for Loodoa Boyi aad Htm to Ealar Tboai, aad Tiadoa lor 
LoodooGifli aad Hour to Eater Thoa, coipflad by tha AoawaticaiMp aad Sbfllod 
E ap toraw a t Aw od a tloa, Dodioo HooMi VaoaoO Bndii Road. Sb W. Sot 
ahob Biadby, M. K.: Tbt Worfcof an Appitatkaiblp Ctnualtttt Otaflit, 8 pp.), 
aod Saspmoai to SkiUod Em o loyaitat Gonadttoti Nowly Startle (Mnt|. 
at voO at tht Aaaoal Ropom of no Aandation. 
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* An inttfcsting eamplc of tht piimt's accepted figkt of eoatral over tbt 
cUM'fMnfaipiifMiiidiiitttonrloMbytH«IM1oaseiBiidait. Aadiliborof 



tlw HoMe oace ranarind qidtt cMoaHy tiMit It ins VMV iMid lor a aDthar to Ibm^ 
iMfv to "do right" by Her chiidrai. c^Mdally abont tMr waits. HcrotUibofib 
sIm said, cooiplaiaad tiMt sIm was spoillog te cMldiw baaiust sIm aKnqrs toM 
kow sho sptBt tlMlr Bonay; bot sIm said alw tkoaibt thax bad a rtabt to 
loof as thqr wcfs faod awl "toiMd fai" tbair waits ovtiy woak. To tbe 
la UM fomipi colony li which she Uvsd, tbis dspartnt freoi csUbHsbod 
a daofHoos pncodot Child iia obt oo^y had oo right to spaod aay < 
aaniiogi, btt wM oot even be told how thor woe spent. 

tThe nationaiity of these 148 "ownen" is as followi: American, 11; 
Goloni 1: Brfiemian, 14: En#irii.4: GenHa,4i: Irish, la: Italian. 7; Foiish. 
19; Russian, 1; Scandlaaidaa, 4: Othen, la Total, 148. Aboat fonr oat of 
oveiy. 10 "deHnaocat families'' amoag the Bobsmlsas, Gcimaas, and Mm, 



owa the boasei OMy live ia. Thew fgaras wil aot seem andidy bifs to those 
familiar with the caslems of the IMga gpoaae. to detailed discasriea. with 



statlstks lelatiaa to sevcial flofttga asij 
Jmmud ti SukuQ, JuauMf, Jaly, aad 
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hb futy envelope unopened to his Riother. Spending money is 
given back to the child as the needs of the family or the generosity 
of the parent dictate. Out of 265 hoys for whom information was 
obtained, 171 "gave in" all their wages, 76 gave in part of what 
they earned, and there were only 18 who kept their own pay.^ 

This questkm of the control of the mother over ndliat tbe 
child earns is often a source of much ill feeling between them. 
Some interesting cases occaskmally appear in court which are 
traceable either directly or indirectly to thb cause. An Irish 
mother, for example, brought in her boy of sixteen claiming that he 
was incorrigible.- She supported the charge by saying that he was 
only giving her "what he pleased" of h» pay; that when she re- 
fused him spending money he took it f Horn her by force. 

It must not be overiooked that in many instances it is not 
shnple poverty^ but undue frugality, or even avarice, that is respon* 
siUe for the attitude of the parent to tbe chikl's wages. One 
very conunon form of saving which frequently works a hardship 
upon the children is the purchase of a home, a practice pecu- 
liarly common to the foreign groups. Among the ^pmilies of 
the delinquent boys whose homes were visited, it was found that 
I48t out of 584* one-fourth of the whole number, claiined to 
own the houses in which they lived. In many cases, of courK, 
the property was heavily mortgaged, or they were making the 
purchase by the instalment phut and all the family savings went 
to meet the necessary payments. This "land-hunger" of the - 
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European peasant, as it b suin c tim e s called, nacts upon the 
children in many ways. Not only does it mean that they go to 
work early, giving all their small earnings over to their parents 
with no allowance for recreation or small personal eqienditures 
so dear to the heart of the young giri or bey, but often it means 
that the mother goes out to work and leaves the house and the 
children uncared for, that the home is over crow ded, and that the 
chiUren are encouraged to pick up wood and coal— a practice which 
so often leads to petty depiedations. One German famfly, after a 
struggle ci years, succeeded in payhigfor the home, but the family 
history shows how much the mother had sacrificed to obtain this 
satisfaction. She was said to "encourage the cUklren to bring 
stolen things home, such as coal, chickens, food, etc" One of the 
little boys was brought into court when he was nine years oU, 
charged with stealing all these things, but it was the mother, of 
course, who really needed to be put on probation. In the case of a 
Pdish family with ro chiklren, one of the boys became a delin- 
quent ward of the court because he had been "sleeping hi bams" 
for six months. Upon investigation it was found ttat the family 
had been living in a small rear apartment of three rooms, in a tene- 
ment which they were trymg to buy, and in which they had kept 
the smallest and least desirable apartment for their own use in order 
to reduce the mortpge by rentmg the others. In another case, 
where the family economised in a small way by always getting 
grain from empty freight can for their chickens, they hnd pakl for 
their home in spite of the fact that the father was only a poor lum- 
ber yard laborer, earning I3.00 a week through a huge part of the 
winter. The family were extremely frugal, never spent any money 
except for absolute necessities, and had no amusements or recre- 
ation of any sort. 

The cases of young giris who are expknted by parents who 
want to buy a home or who are avaridous and miseriy, are ahnost 
too pitiful to record. A German giri was taken out of school and 
put in a tailor shop when she was very small. Her father was 
dead, her grandfather was miseriy, and her mother cared too much 
about buying her house. She had ahvays made the giri work 
very hard, took all she earned, and was cruel and exacting. When 
the girl was fifteen she ran away, worked in the office of a cheap 
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hotd, became immoral, and was sent to Geneva. The mother 
is inteiested in her now only because she hopes to get the girl 
back so that she can have her wages again. 

A probation officer to whom a young Jewish girl was paroled 
became convinced that the parents were encouraging the girl to 
be unmoral. She worked in a candy factory, earning f6.oo a week. 
Her parents took all she earned and constantly urged her to 
"earn more, earn more." She then foltowed the footsteps. of an 
okler sister who had been sent to Geneva five yean earlier. 
A more shocking example, perhaps, is that of a young girl, one 
of 10 children, of En^h parents. She had worked in a box 
factory, and when she was fifteen had three fingers so badly injured 
that ^ was not able to work for a time. Her mother sakl she 
oould not stay at home unless she earned money to pay for 
what she ate.^ The girl was found by ah officer in a house of 
prostitutnn, where, she said, both her mother and the keeper 
were trying to make her stay. 

As one reads the family histories of these young giris who 
have been brought to court, many other cases come to light of ex- 
pkxtation by avarickxis parents. There is the story of the little 
Polish girl i^iose parents " sent her out to work every day and were 
very cruel to her"; the German girl with thrifty parents whose 
father was "very hard on her" and finally tbkl htr to stay away 
from home, so that she could go to see her mother only when her 
father was away; the girl with respectable, prosperous German 
parents, who gave in most of her wages, but whose father woukl 
allow her no amusements and very little money and had, she 
saki, not spoken a kind word to her m five years; the little Jew- 
ish girl who sokl matches on the street and then soU herself, 
aixi whose mother wanted her released from Geneva so that she 
couki "help earn"; the Norwegian ghrl who worked out when 
she was twelve and gave all her wages to her mother; the Ger- 
man gnl who at the age of fifteen coukl neither read nor write, 
although she was bom in America, and whose mother desired 
her release because her wages were still "needed at home"— 
these are all more or less typical cases of the way in which eco- 
nomic pressure may, if accompanied by ignorance, or degrada- 
tk», or avarice, exploit and victimize young girls. 
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In Bttemptiiig to trace the lelatioQ bitwBcn poverty and 
child wvonfdoiQB. we And the nwldng flnother t factor of hnpor- 
tance. It it not easy, however, to make any eiact statcnieBt 
regiiding the otent to which the mothen of detoMiiieiit chidrai 
ate gainfully cmpbyed; for the assumption ahva]jfs is that the 
mother is a housewife, and unless careful inquiiy is made she wil 
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be counted as having no other occupation. The data^ obtained 
from the court records shoir that only 711 out of a total of 8557 
mothers of ddinquent boys were employed in any other capacity 
than as housewives, but in the more detailed inquiry regarding the 
familiesof the boys of 1903-04, 103 working mothers were found iii 
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the ^ faimlies for which schedules were obtained. Even in this 
latter inquiry there is reason to believe that in many cases the occu- 
pation of the mother was not ascertained by the investigator, and if 
allowance be made for this possibility of incomfrfete schedules, and^ 
if the number of cases in which the mother was dead be subtracted, | 
it seems a safe and reasonable conchidoo that at least one-fourthH 
of the mothen of ddinquent boys have been obKged to do some kind I 
of gainful work in order to supplement the family inoome. ^ 

It has been said that ic^ working mothers of ddinquent boys 
werefound. Eighteen of these were not working at the time the in- 
quiry was made. Of the 85 who were at work, 46 were widows, 5 
had been deserted, 4 were separated from their husbands, 17 w^re 
the wives of men who had kuw wages, and the husbands of 13 others 
were unemployed. Table 18 is of interest as showmg how un- 
skilled most of their occupations were. 

Morethanhalf of these "ddinquent mothers" arewasfawomen-^ 
or scrubwomen, which means hard work with bw earnings. Infer- J 
mation with regard to thdr earnings was secured for only 65 of 
the 103 working mothers of delinquent boys. Of these, 20 earned 
less than 16.00 a week, a9 between f6xio and 18.00, and la between 
18joo and f 10 a week. That b, 61 of the 65 earned less than 
|io a week and 49 less than I8.00. Half of these women had live 
or more children.^ 
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TIm other wgnMicmt fact thonni by Table i8 is tbat neaiiy 
II the occupttioiis involve working awiy ftom hone. Seam- 
stKsses, the women who do janitor iiKork, and of ooone* aonie wash- 
women, may be empbyed at home, and keeping kidgen is ckIo- 
sivdy homework. But thoee who take lodgen aic for the most 
part women who keep tow rooming houses, and the case of the 
mother who "always had a toaiing crowd of boaidets about the 
house, who had a very bad influence on the boy," shows that the 
chiki is not safeguarded even by the presence of Us mother. More 
eacepttonal is the case of another mother who ran the dinwg room in 
a Urge boarding house and who "brought the boy mto court and 
asked to have him sent to the John Worthy School because she was 
too busy to take care of him/' Exposed to special and great tem|^ 
tations are the chiMren of scrubwoinien who dean ofllces at night 
and leave their homes unguarded. For as the streets grow more 
fascinating when the lights atong "the avenue" onake the cheap 
theater and the tow resort more attractive, and night casts its 
spdl of excitement everywhere, so in a greater degree do the 
dangers multiply for the b^y or girl who wanders there. 

It b not, however, merely by the emptoyment of the mother 

Cor of the chikI that poverty is related toddinqoency. Mo r e dir ect l y 
connected with the fact of ddinquency among boys and girls are 
those drcumstances of poverty which lead chiklren to the kind 
of stealing which is described in the chapter dealing with the 
foreign customs of many of these families of the oourt.^ There is 
no question in this chapter of children who are taught to beg or to 
pick pockets, whose parents teach them crime and immorality and 
take the profits for themsdves.t For we are dealing here with the 
relation between simple poverty and ddinquency, and while such 
degradation is usudly accompanied by povorty, it does not charac- 
terize the normd lives of the poor. It has abeady been cxphiined 
that a considerable number 6i chiklren are arrested each year for 
stealing when ndther they nor thdr parents are bona fide thieves 
or pickpockets. The children who throw cod oif the can and 
pick fud off the tracks, who sweep the ''empties" to get grain, are 
most of them from normdly poor families who fed that the 

* Sc8 Chapitr III. TiM Chad of tkt inmifruit. rp- <M^ 
t Sm Chapltr VI, Tbt Clrild fran Um DifiwM Hem. p. io|. 
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tracks are in 1 sense public property to be resorted to by 
those whose necessities are great. Quite simple and direct is the 
story of the poor ignorant Polish boy whose family immigrated 
when he was thirteen and who has never learned to read or write. 
While the stepfather was ill with pneumonia* the family had no 
food nor fuel» and the children almost starved to death. It b 
not strange that under these drcumstances this oldest boy was sent 
to the railroad tracks nearby to find something to bum. He was 
found and brought to court for trying to carry off some grain doors 
which the railroad company valued at 50 cents each. He was 
never in court except for this one offense. He and his brother have 
woiiced steadily ever since, and have supported, the entire family 
of nine chiUren. . 

A similar case was that of a fourteen-yearold boy arrested 
for breaking seals on a freight car. The bo/s mother was trying 
to take care of 1 1 children by washing, and the family were 
going without food and coal. The boy had been habitually sent 
out to find what he conkl about the tracks, and a friendly police- 
man, because he knew the family were in need, had often saki, 
"All right, go ahead." A less friendly ''copper," however, saw 
only an offense demanding an arrest, and so the boy became 
"delinquent." 

Ajiother Polish boy who was brought in when he was twelve 
years old for stealing coal, had been sent by his mother to get it 
from the tracks " because everyone dU," and because not to save 
in this way was evidence of lack of thrift. Another Polish boy 
caught "stealing coal from the railroad and taking it away in 
bags" was one of 15 chiklren. What wonder if the family in 
learning to be frugal had over-reached the marie! 

But it is clear that these children in Groups 1 and II are, 
because of their poverty, the victims not only of family but of 
neighborhood conditkms.* Attentkm has already been called to 
the hmg list of boys who commit offenses against the railroad. In 
some cases which have just been referred to, their offense of 
stealing fuel b probably due to their poverty, but wherever 
people live close to accessible railroad tracks, chiklren, boys 



* For a fardMT tMtnittiint of the itlatkM bnwcuB M^hbodnod coeditioM 
aad dettaqucBcy, im Chipttr IX. p. iso. 
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especially, are afanoit certain to become in some measme ddkh 
quent. To many of these boys the '"ttacks" are tbeir roost 
tempting playground. With few o pport uni ties for r e cr e a tioB 
. near, and with no money to purchase those which are far away^ 
the railroad adds the fenged-for variety and euitcmcnt which 
nonnal youth demands of life. Stealing rides, buikUng ilres, and 
even more, that "loitering on the tracks*' and along the high- 
way into the great unknown wliich' is often chaifsd agiinst de^ 
quent boys, are but the means of satisfying a healthy boyish desire 
for play and adventure. 

f — ^t shottkl also be noted u oneof the less direct inihienoes 
/ of poverty on deHnquency, that chiUren in poor families are 
/ frequently handicapped physically and mentally. • And this in- 
(_heritanoe of a feeble body or mind makes it diiRcult for the child 
togetoninschoolortoworklikethenormalchihl. TheUttlebqy* 
and there are so many like hfan, of whom the record mys, "He 
/^was not very bright, and never ooukl learn at school,'' has in a 
* poor neighborhood every opportunity of passmg through truancy 
i^and klleness to delinquency. The littie girl, and there are so 
many like her, who is said to be not very bright, is so easily 
victiroiied when she is still very young and skswly learning. By 
reading through the family paragraphs one finds no small number 
of chiklren with special weaknessesordisorden; but added tothese 
are manyothers, in fact so many that in most cases no mentkm 
of the fact is made, like the little boy who was brought into court 
at the age of eleven "ill nourished* rick, and pale," mid who later, 
when he tried to work, seemed "to have no ambition." Such chil- 
dren of course have neither the mental nor the physical strength to 
resut temptatkm when it comes. 

In conclurion, it may be uM again that such data as we 
have gathered show that the delinquent chiklren in our court 
bdong to families in which the struggle to make both ends meet 
is more or less acute. The extent to which they are also chiklren 
of degradatkm is discussed in another chapter. Care has been 
taken to differentiate poverty from vice and crime. For this 
reason the chiM brought to court for begging b not cooskierBd here; 
. such a chiki comes almost invariably from a home in which a more 
vitiating element than poverty is to be found. Nor have any ea- 
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amplcs been selected in this cha|yter f ram the group of cases in 
which the child when first brought to court was adjudged depen- 
dent For although in a few cases the poverty in the home may have 
been the cause of the dqmident chaige» m nearly every such case 
there is some accompanying fact of degnulation which has been in 
the firat instance lesponsible for the poverty and which is the tnie 
reason for the appearance of the child in court. 

By way of summary, attention may be called once more to^ 
the fact that in a large proportion of cases the child who is brought 
into court is the eldest in a large family of children and that he 
must often carry a heavy share of the responsibility for support- J 
ing the family. While he is still only a little boy he is obliged to 
leave schod and go to work, usually at some low grade occupation 
which offen many temptations to go wrong. Week by week his 
pay envdope is handed unopened to his mother, and he takes 
it as a matter of ooune that all his small earnings must be used 
for family necessities and that he has no right to keep as "spending 
money" any part of what he earns. It has also been pointed out^ 
that these delinquent boys and girls are many of them neglected | 
chiUren of working mothen, and their homes are for the most part I 



in congested neighborhoods which offer few facilities for play and J 
many opportunities for wrongdoing. 

A study of the homes and families of these chiklren shows 
much more dearly than any tables of statistics how easily pov- 
erty m itself brings these chiklren to the court. It is not merely 
by such direct means as stealing fuel from the tracks, or sleeping 
under a house to escape the discomforts of an overcrowded home, 
that poverty brings its chiklren into court. When we see all the 
wkk background of deprivatkm in their lives, the longing for a 
little money to spend, for the delights of the nidcd theater, for the 
joy of owning a pigeon, or for the gtowing adventure of a ride on 
the train, it i$ not hard to understand how the simple fact of being 
poor is many tiroes a sufficient eiplanatkMi of delinquency. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE ORPHAN ANDTHE HOMELESS CHILD: 
THE PROBLEM OF MISFORTUNE 

» 

IT HAS been shown that many of the chOdren dfltlt With 1^ the 
court come from homes septiated by habits of thought and 
language from much of our American dty Nfet and that mto 
this life the children ait of ten foiced to enter m a peculiarly solitary 
fashion. It has also been shown that many oone from homes of 
poverty. Neither of these groups, however, presents to the court 
a problem of such difficulty as is p resent ed by those childien who 
come from homes not merely strange or poor but broken; the 
chfldren who are fatherless, motherless, or wholly orphaned; the 
children who aro virtually, if not nominally, homehss. For the 
unmigrant child, the probation officer may prove the necessary 
friend and guide; for the child from the home in which poverty is 
a factor in promoting delinquency, the probation officer may secure 
relief, find work, alter conditkms of emptoyment, or in some other 
way succeed in putting the family on its feet; but for the chiU who 
has lost one or both parents or has been deserted or abandoned, the 
problem is that of providing a substitute for the famOy life iriiich 
is needed, and of performing the extremely difficult task of supers 
vising the new group of which the chiM has been made a member. 

While this misfortune of bemg motherless or fatherless may 
make it easy for chikiren in any social stratum to " get into trouble" 
the k)ss of either father or mother is much more serious for the 
children of the poor. Such substitutes for parental care as can 
be provided are usually too eipensive to be enjoyed by those of 
limited means. It is therefore ctosely rebited to the fact of de- 
linquency that the orphan chikiren of the oourt come, for the 
most part, from families in which the nusfortune of death is 
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by extreme poverty* and thtt in many cases the 
misfortune is directly traceaUe to conditions of vice or crime or 
degradation in the home. So far, then» as the court's wards 
are concerned, the problem of the orphan child is usually more 
than a problon of simple misfortune; it is rather a problem of 
children left wMlyor in part unprotected in tenement homes or 
in neighborhoods where many temptations are offered that are not 
met by those in more f avoraUe surroundings. 

The following tables/ which present such data as could be 
obtained from the court records and from the family schedules con- 
cerning the parental condition of the children of the court, show 
how large a proportion of them have been deprived of the advan- 
tages of normal parental care. 
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TABLE 19. — PARENTAL CONDITION OP DBUNQUENT CHILDREN 

BROUGHT TO COURT BETWEEN JULY 1, 1899, AND JUNE 

30, 1909. (data FROM COURT RECORDS.) 
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In Ttbie 19 it aiipean that 31 per ent of the ddiMiaait boys 
and 47 per cent of the ddinqaoit giris bcfoie their appearance in 
court had lost one or both parents by death, dcwrtion, hnprison- 
ment» or shnilar misfortiine and that they had not had the benefit 
of the wholesome discipline which normld family life ailoids. 

TABLB aO.-*PAaBNTAL CONDITION OP $84 DBUNOUBNT BOYS AND 

157 DBUNOUBNT OIRU BBOUGHT TO COURT DUBINO 

19(^-04. (data raOM FAMILY SCHBDULBS.) 
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The further data gathered m the family schedules for 1919-04 
indicate that the figures in Table 19 undentate rather than over- 
state the extent to which the court's wards have been orphaned. 
Thus Table ao shows that among the children from whom this more 
detailed information was secured, ao per cent of the boys instead of 
14 per cent were fatherless, and 10 per cent instead of 9 per cent were 
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motherless; and among the girls 19 per cent instead of i8 per cent 
werefatherless, while 20 per cent instead of 1 3 per cent were mother- 
less. In addition to the homes broken by death are those in which 
divorce, separation, or desertion have l^t the children practically 
orphaned. Here again the more accurate data from the family 
schedules show a larger number of children deprived of parental 
care than do the court records. According to Table ao only 57 
insteadof 66 per cent of the boys, as indicated by Table i9,andonly 
33 instead of 5a per cent of the girb, belonged to apparently normal 
famflies. It is also significant that there were 75 homeless boys 
in this 19C9-04 group who had no families to be visited and who 
are therefore not included among the fatherless or motherless chil- 
dren for whom family schedules were secured. 

Of the danger which must be faced by the child wholly or- 
phaned and left alone and in poverty in a great dty, little need be 
saidpbut a fewcases should perhaps be dted. There b thirteen- 
year-old colored James, for cxan^le, fatherless and motherless, 
who was used by an older man in a bold attempt at burglary, was 
arrested, put on probation, but disappeared wholly from the knowl- 
edge of the court and cannot be traced; and twelve-year-old 
Robert, who, after the death of his parents, b charged with cutting 
another boy and committed to the John Worthy School for eight 
months, then put on probatkm, paroled to the manager of the acn>- 
batic troupe of a great circus organBatkm, six months later again 
brought into court charged with kxtering about street comers in 
bad company, committed to an institutkni for dependent boys, and 
after hb release whoUy k)st track of. Fourteen-year-oki orphan 
Charles was first placed on a county poor farm, then became the 
ward of a children's aki society, was pUioed successively in four 
different homes, and was finally brought to court as incorrigible 
and was committed to the John Worthy School. 

It is evkient that the young giil who b orphaned or aban- 
doned m the dty may easily become ddinquent. It may be in- 
teresting, however, to note the foUowing fairly typical cases, taken 
from the k>ng Ibtof girbwithno real homes who come into court 
year after year. Such cases show what a device for gathering in 
fragments of humanity the court may prove when once adequately 
ei|uipped with agents to discover those in need of protection, and 
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with the means of tnining and lafcgnafding thoee who htvc been 
found. 

Dorothy, a aeventeen-yeaiHsId Gennan apil, fatheriess 
and motheriesi, was the unmarried mother or an cigiiteen» 
niantbsNoldhab3r>whidi8hehadleftina''Hoaie.'' Shewas 
arrested twice within ten days, once in a ^'nocorions saloon,** 
once in a "bad hotel/' She said she had been "on the 
street" ever since her mother died, bat was quite wiUinf to 
go to an institution. 

Amanda, a fourteen-yeardd German giri, Kved with 
Mn. M., whose eldest daughter was immoral and whose 
eldest son dnuik and took advantage of Amanda. It was 
recpgniied that the child was not vicious but whoUy un* 
trained, and after being brought into court for immonJity, 
she was committed for nine months to the House of the Good 
Shepherd. After her release she was phced in an unfor- 
tunate home, but after being put in another home where she 
has the care of two imall children she seems to have im- 
proved enough to be.permanently released from probation 
at the age oTseventeen. 

Mary, a fifteen-year-old jpri, fatheriess and motheriess, 
frequented the company of vicious persons and was said to be 
"a wilful wanderer in streets and alleys." She was com- 
mitted to Geneva, where she oompleted the eighth grade. 
After her release she completed a high-school course and is 
now teaching. 

Myda, a sixteeiHyear^ld nri whose parents are dead, 

came from a country town to Chicago to give birth to an 

illegitimate child. She **^"^*^ tft tfvulne the nafflfi.^Llhe 

L iat$sr of her child or to care for the cniUl. "She lEttjafit 

jdcious, bu t weak a H i^^**TnnniMt *Dd had no home and no 

* one to care tor ner.r 

Carrie, a girl whose parents died when she was about 
six years old, was committed at the age of nine to Geneva 
and was later released. At the age of thirteen she was 
brought into court for immorality and committed to the 
Erring Woman's Refuge. 

Grace, a Norwegian orphan, sixteen yean of agSi had 
been dancmg in Oriental scenes in cheap theaten and 
sleepmg in empty ilau. She was committed to Geneva for 
immorality. 

Pearl, a motheriess giri of seventeen whose father lives 
in a country town, lived in different rooming houses in com- 
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panv with one man for a number of weeks, and was for three 
weeks in a house of prostitution. 

Pearl» a thirteen-year-old motherless girt whose father 
lives m Michigan, lived with a prostitute sister in whose 
house she was assaulted by a man to whom her sister claims 
to be married. 

The number of children who are wholly orphaned is very 
much smaller than the number of those who have lost only one 
parent; but even this slighter misfortune is a heavy one, as the , ^ 

surviving parent usually proves quite incapable of irfaying the part , 
of both father and mother. Whether it be the father who attempts 
tocarry the burden of training and care along with the burden of 
suppcMt, or the mother who adds the responsibilities of wage- 
earning to those of the home, the result will probably be disastrous 
to the children. But of the two, the loss of the wage^eamer b ap> - 
parently the more serious because for him no substitute can be 
found, and if the mother is compelled to support the family, the 
home is either confused by becoming a work place or n^^ected . v.j 

because of her absence. 

Among the 1 557 fatherless boys who have come into court as 
delinquent are many children of working mothers. There is, for 
eiample, the case of the nine-year-old Irish boy whose father died 
when he was only four years old. The mother supported herself 
and five children by washing and managed to keep the bare home 
clean and sweet But she could not at the same time take care of 
her three boys and keep them off the railroad tracks. The result 
b that one b in Pontiac,^ another has been in the John Worthy 
School, and thb hid of nine is brought into court a second time for 
offenses connected with the railroad. He b said to be "fond of hb 
mother and always good to her." 

In the case of a Norwegian boy, one of four chikiren, who had 
a good home in a very poor neighborhood, there was a similar situa- 
tion. The father died; and while the mother was away washing, 
the boy got in with a bad gang. To be sure, when the mother 
married again, the stepfather was watchful and even severe; but 
it was too late, and the boy b now in Pontiac. 

There are many cases of delinquent giris who, when they were 

. * Tbe ftau itferanloiy. \).^ 
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too young* ivoe obHfled to dint with the moClier the bunleiof 
fjunOy support. There is the cue of a Russian Jewish family 
where the father died leavmg seven small childnn* The mother 
worked out by the day, tiying to support them; the home was 
miserably poor, dirty, and disoideriy. The oidot daughter also 
worked hard, giving all her wages to her mother, but by the time 
she was seventeen she had been in court, and m Geneva, twice. In 
another case, a mother who wu left with six chikiren tried to take 
care of them by washing and cleaning. The oMest giil, who was 
aUowed to go to woric in a department store, became ''very im- 
moral " before she was sixteen, and wu sent to Geneva by the court. 
Many similar cases of fatherless girb whose mothen worked, may 
be found not only in the family pangraphs but in the histories 
given in the court records. Some of thme seem much more un- 
fortunate, but perhaps for that reason less typical, than those which 
have been given. There b Lena, for example, a fourteen-year- 
okl German girt whose father » dead and whose mother b a 
scrubwoman. The girt slept in hallways and toilet rooms, was 
brought into court on the charge of immorality, and committed to 
Geneva^ After being released she was returned to the court 
charged with soliciting men on the street at night, and wu agidn 
committed to the institution. Another case b Roslyn, a colored 
giri, whose father was dead and whose mother was a do m es ti c sei^ 
vant without a home for the giri. Left atone and unguarded 
she went with bad company, was brought m as immoral, and com- 
mitted to Geneva. Two other colored giris are Laura and Ger- 
akline, sbten, fifteen and sixteen yean of age, whose father b dead 
and whose mother b a laundress. The mother, who was away 
during the day, soon found the girb uncontrollable, and asked that 
they be taken in charge by the court. 

Almost inevitably the fact that the mother goes out to work 
means that the home b cheeriess and untidy and that the chikfacn 
have every oppMtunity to stay away from school and live that life 
of the streets iriiich b at once so alluring and so demoralixing. A 
long record of cases like the folkywing might be given to show 
how direct b the line of descent from the working mother to the 
delinquent child: ''The mother took in washing and had a hard 
struggle for yean; . . . was not able to took after the chikhen 
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properi/'; "the boy had never had proper home caie; he was 
kept out of school to deliver washing for Ids mother^'; the mother 
"has always been away from home all day, and the children have 
been left to look after themselves"; the mother "went out to work 
and left the children in charge of a neighbor, whodid not treat them 
property"; "whUe the mother was a wkkfw woridng away from 
hom«, the boy got in with a bad gang"; ''the mother supports the 
family by washing; . • . the boy is said to have very little care 
athome"; after the father's death "the mother had to go to work, 
and there was no one left to kx>k after the family"; "the mother 
supported the family by washing and cleaning; the children were 
left akmeaU day." 

It is dear then that« in the family where the father's death i^ 
accompanied by poverty, disaster to the children may easily result. I 
In fannilies in this class, the k)ss of the father is likely to be more \ 
disastrous than the loss of the mother. That is, of oourre, quite "^ 
unlike the situation in the ordinary wdl-Co-do family where the 
father's death does not mean any material change in the family 
resources, and irtiere the children probably sdfer more from the 
km of the mother, who is the more intimate parent. But in 
poor home, when the father dies, the entire income of the famfly 
is suddenly cut off and not only b there the difficulty involved 
radical readjustment of the standard of living, but there is in effect ""^ 
the kMS of both parents, for the mother if she must earn money is 
nokmger able to perform her real duties. That is, when thefather 
dks, there b no other way of providmg a new wage-earner than for 
the mother to give up her househoM duties and make a brave effort 
to do woili for which she b not trained. On the other hand, when 
the mother dies the father may seoue a housekeeper, one of the 
older chiklren may succeed in takmg the mother's pUoe, or a 
woman relative may he at hand to tkie over the interval until 
the probable remarriage. If, however, these substitutes for the 
mother's care are not found, or if the father deserts hb motherless \- :,i: 

children, or faib to provide the necessary superviskm, the children \ 

are likely to come to grief. There b, for eiample, the case of the 
boy wfaOb after hb mother died, became the family housekeeper, 
getting the meab for hb father and biothen. When the boy 
became a ward of the court the father said "a little boy could not 
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poHtUy be food al the tine ivhoi ke had kad no QM to look after 
kirn from tke tone he was eight yean okL" Or, tkwe is the case 
of tke boy wko was albvvod to m wild after Us flsodia^s deatk, 
the family were fai very ooorfoitable dicumifaace s» hot the honse- 
keeper did everythuif riK oookl to keep tke boy oot of the house; 
he became a tmanti then uioorricible» then a fofier, and is said to 
be ''stin bad/' Or, them is the home hi which after the mother's 
death them was a fiaqnent change of hmisrkiirprfs , m that the 
boys wem not "nrnde to mind"; the older brathsrs wcm oncared 
for, the little sister was backwaid, and tke yoangsst boy was 
brought into eourt at tke age of elevon for staattng. 

Agaki and agam, too, one iuids u tke court mooids tke cam 
of tke girl ''wkom motker is dead and wkom fatker is unaUe to 
cootrolker/' Frequently tke girl is only tkirtacn or fourteen, but 
ker fatker tkkiks ske is ''assodatkig witk kamoral perMns** and 
feels kelpless about saving ker. Sometmws tke fatker bdistkictly 
at fault, as in tke cam of Julia, a tkirteen-ycamdd Danisk girl, 
triiom motker was dead and wko kad tke cam of a very poor kome, 
an attic of tkree rooms. Tke fatker spent Us money for otker 
tUngi and gave tke girl only lo eents a day for food; ske was 
poorly clad and found to be undemourisked. Ske was tried m 
anotker home, but was Uter brou^ uito court on the chaige of 

mu^puaaaaa^kA mo^^p vvuam ^ms^nn uw a^^p ^a a^uaa^ n^^v^^pau^n^unmp uaa^w u^H^MM^Hvav^Uvuau^^^vA 

Or, them is the sknikir cam of EtM, a sixteen^earndd girl, whom 
mother is dead and whom father gave up the home and went to live 
in a boaidmg houm whem the lamUady was wOUng to kave tke girl 
around, but was unwilling to assume any responsibility for ker. 
The girl mon became wayward, was brought uno court irst on tke 
cfcarge of being imraord and bavmg visited a koum of pro sti t utk m, 
a second time as incorrigible, and a tUrd time as a vagrant. 

In connectkm with the effect of the mother's death and of 
neglect by the father, notice should be taken of some of the many 
casm of girls who have been abandoned. They are obvkiusly to 
be clasmd, so far as their drcumstancm am conoenied, with the 
homeless girls who have become deUnquent, but in the court 
records their Ustories show them to be definite casm of abandon- 
ment. Some specific notes of them motherlem girls whom f athen 
have completdy abandoned them may be useful. The casm 
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which foUow are those of girls for i^ioin no family schedule was 
secured, but whose stories are told in some detail in the court 
fecords. 

Daisy, a seventeen-vear-old motherless girl whose 
father abandoned her, haa been living for two yean in a 
house of prostitutioa. 

Mary, another motherless girl abandoned by her 
father, was brought by her brother into court because he could 
not control her. 

Emma, a fifteen>year-6ld motherless nrl whose father 
has abandoned her, frequents wine rooms ana dance halls. 

Annie, seventeen yean old, motherless, whose father 
has never immigrated, wanted to see the world and ran away 
with a theatrical troupe. She was arrested on the street in 
an intoxicated condition, and was committed to the House of 
the Good Shepherd. 

Vera, an Italian girl of sixteen whose mother died when 
the pri was three years dd, lived with her father in C^i- 
fomia until two months ago. when he sent her to Chicago. 
A charitable society found her a home, from which she e^ 
caped; she then stayed at the Young Women's Christian 
Association until the superintendent turned her over as in- 
corrigible. She was committed to Geneva, but is now kenn 
in^ house for her father in a western dty and seems to be 
doing weH. 

Minnie, a seventeen-year^ld giri brought to court on 
the charge of larceny, was motherless and abandoned by her 
father, and had got m the habit of " staying out hite nipits/' 

Reference has been made to the probable remarriage of the 
surviving parent; and the stepmother or stepfather as a factor in 
the life of the delinquent child is undeniably important.. It is not 
to be suggested that the presumption is against the skill and affe&> 
tk» of the stepiwrent; but the possibOtties of misunderstanding 
win be readily admitted, and many cases are found m which the 
friction that has developed is detrimental to the children of the 
famOy. The proUem, however, is not one of misfortune, but is 
rather one of confuskm in the home, and as such will be discussed 
more fully in a hiter chapter.^ 

The situatNMi of the oiphaned chiM nuy seem to be mitigated 

Vll,^ii5ff. 
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IHI OIUNOUINT CHILD AND TNt NOm 

when there is a idative abte and wilKog to serve n die cafMdty of 
a fiiaraian. Soaietinies» however* in the absence of wise oontrai* 
the possession of such leiatives is by nomeansanwnniifd Writing, 
The relatives are of ten old and irritable and ont of empathy, po^ 
sibly resenting the care of the child at this uaseasooabfe period of 
life when the burden of child-reaiing should be laid on younger 
shoulders. If the boy or giil stays away Crom hone and refuses to 
ob^ there is almost inevitably doubt and friction and a final resort 
to the authority of the court. 

In the case of one boy who had a good home, but who had 
loet both parents, he and his sister were daimed by a stepmother, 
two auntSi and a grandmother. The children lived with the 
grandmother most of the time, but soon grew very wild. Thegiri 
hu been in the House of the Good Shepherd twice and is there now; 
the boy, at the age of fourteen, was brought into court as a vagrant 
and put on probation; later he became a messengsr boy, then 
ran away from home, and b now in a reform school in a western 
dty on a charge of grand larceny. Another boy lived with his 
grandmother, who tried to care for him after his mother^s death. 
She was a kind but incapable woman, and although he was dutiful 
and gave her reguhriy all his meager wages, the home was evi- 
dently unpleasant, and he became a vagabond, running away and 
sleeping under sidewalks. In another case the unde and aunt, 
while possibly wdl-intentkmed, were most severe to a little eleven- 
year-old orphan boy who was left in thdr care. He met with 
an acddent after which his leg had to be amputated. Later he 
was brought in as moorrigible and put on probatMo; and after 
three years he was agun brought in as incorrigible and sent to the 
John Worthy Schod. 

Other cases of chiklren who have fallen into the hands of 
relatives unfit to be guardians are found in the histories of the de- 
linquent giris. Two mothertess Geneva giris, for enmpie, be- 
longed to a family of four children kft to the care of an oU grand- 
mother. The father was a drunkard who neglected the chiklren 
and criminally abused one of the giris, the grandmother drank, 
the house was very dirty.and ill-kept, and an aunt who lived with 
them had a very bad temper and quarreled continually. Helen, 
a seventeen-year-oki orphan, lived with her grandmother who, 
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she said, persecuted her and who was obviously unfit to have the 
care of a young girl Helen was farooght in as incorrigible and 
committed to the House of the Good Shepherd. Annie, a Poltsh 
giri, fifteen years of age, whose father Ultod firrt her mother and 
then himself, Kved with a sister who neglected her or was quite 
unable to care for her, and who finally brought her mto court in a 
shocking physical condition, on the charge of incorrigibility because 
she kept disofderiy company. 

To be classed with the wholly orphaned are those cases of 
peculiar misfortune in which although only one parent is dead, the 
surviving parent is quite unfit to care for the children. In the 
court reooids a long list of such cases is to be found in which the child 
is practically abandoned or homeless, and although ddmquent, so 
obviously the victim of misfortune that the fact of delinquency 
needs no other explanation. There is, for example, dghteen-year- 
okl fatherless Mary, whose mother has been sent to the house of 
correction, who herself is simple minded, and having become preg* 
nant is brought in on the charge of disorderty conduct. Jennie, a 
fourteen*yearK)ld fatherless gpri, whose mother is a paralytic at 
Dunning,* having escaped throngh a window from the convent 
where she had been put, is brought into court as incorrigible. Anna, 
a girl fifteen yean of age, whose father is dead, had lived in a house 
of prostitution since she was twelve yean old. She was committed 
to Geneva and showed great i mpro v e me n t; but after her release 
she became the mother of an illeg^thnate child. Agnes, a fatherless 
American giri whose mother is an invalid, was brought mto court 
at the age of thirteen as a vagmt because she wouki not work and 
slept in vacant buildings. She was committed first to an institu- 
tion for dependent girls, later paroled to her mother, and brought 
into court again on the charge of disorderiy conduct and sent to 
Geneva. 

In many of the cases which have been given, the nusfortune 
has been caused by, or is accompanied by, degradatkm and vice. 
There are the cases of the death of the father or mother folbwing 
intemperance which had already so demoraKied the hadfy that 
there was little hope of ever redauning any of the children. There 
are, too, the cases of suickle which have s ome tim e s followed other 
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evfls in tlie hone. In thefanulyof oneddiBqimt giili the father, 

doubtful reptttatioa among the ncighbon but nttrried apin; one 
brother was not very bright; one giil had St Vitus* dance and 

^^^^WVs^^l^BV ^^r V^BB^^ft W^^MW^BvB^V a VM^^^P ^^v MV^^V VB^^V ^^B^BB^BBeVB^^I^e BBBv^P B^^^VPBB ^^HI^V^^^V ^MV 

the girit there b little hope of saving Im. In another case, the 
mother had committed mifidf and the children had no care; the 

wsvB^^pa ^vnav na ^do anaa^nBsn bb . w a%H wB^^b VM^vBaan^^B UBHen^vve ^H^ v wu^BflBA su^Vb ^^0 naa^ 

decent in the home that the girl's moiab ivcre thought to be m 
danger and she was brought hito court. The famiy was destitute 
and had beeni a public charge for yean; one boy was in the pa- 
rental school, one in the John Worthy School and one girl n 
Geneva. 

In a laige number of cases where the court records state that 
the chiki is fatherless, the father is really not deadt but has deserted 
the family. In the case of ai girb ont of 157 for whom family 
schedules were obtained the father had deserted.^ In many of 
these cases his presence had been a constant source of demoraUia- 
tion m the home, and it was not a serious calamity when he finally 
deserted and abandoned all reiponsibility. This ndght even 
seem to be for the good of the home, but only too often the family 
was demoralised beyond hope of recovery. Such cases are to be 
found in the histories of both de l i n quent boys and deMnquent gMs. 
A long list of cases might be given in which such facts as the fol- 
lowing appear from the family histories. 

A family of 13 children; father a drunkard who de- 
serted them; mother scrubs and cleans: "a very poor, dirty, 
and crowded home/' 

Family " very degraded" ; father, a drunkard, crimmally 
abused two little daughters (who btter became delinquent 
wards of the court) and then deserted the family to avoid 
prosecution. Mother nmrried again, but stepfather also 
drank and was so abusive that wife and chiktaen left him. 

Father, a man of bad habits, deserted; mother drank; 
she said girl had inherited unfortunate tendencies from father. 



^SMTabltaQkB.9B. TIb si cmm cT diHrttoa tsdadt wot grfy tht caam 
■odtf 'TadBT dMBtJ^ ill TAbIt aa but Ub oMt Md« ** Boik dMBtdT** ki bUcIi 



tlw fiithtr had dBBtad ind tiB mothtr was dnd or IsMUB. Sm Hit ant oota to 
TaMtae. 
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Afaimlyof fourteQcliOditn,sixofwhoindied; father 
was iminoral and cnid to hb wife, and ver^ unkind to h» 
diildfcn; he deserted, leaving family to dianty; the girl left 
home because of ill treatment and became immoral. 

Father, professioiial gimbler, utterly irresponsibk, 
deserted his fainnily; one boy was always wild" and one 
girl went to a house of iNTOstitution. 

Father and mother, both shiftless beg^g people who 
willnotwork; father periodically deserts famdy, who were all 
in Home for the Frioidless at one time and who are often 
destitute and a public cluune. Father is now in crid soldiers' 
home and three of the children are in a soldiers' orphan, 
home. 

A family of six children, one mrl delinquent; home 
dirty and untidy with two beds in parlor; mother has a bad 
reputation, drinks habitually and always has the house full 
or men. Father deserted at one time, and family has been 
helped by a charitable society constantly for two years. 

A famfly of seven children; father, an habitual drunk- 
ard, supposed to be a fruit peddler but really a common 
tnunp; deserts periodically but ahvays . comes back; very 
brutal to wife and chtklren when he is at home, and re- 
sponsible for demoralization of two older girls; family a ; "^ 
county charge and on records of three relief societies. 

A very degraded home; father drunken and immoral, 
abused ^rTs mother shamefully before her death; criminally 
abused girl when she was only seven and then abandoned her. 
Giri bnmgiit to court at theageof twelve on charge that she 
was "growing up in crime." 

And more cmd of ten than the death of the body is the passing 
of the mental powers, leaving the physical frame tenanted with 
strange spirits, so that the home is inevitably either confused by 
the presence of the demented member or shadowed by the con- * 
scbusness of the reason for his absence. There are a number of 
instances in which it b probable that both insanity or mental weak- 
ness and ddinquem^ are effects of a common cause, or joint evi- 
dence of degraded luiUts of living. In the foHowing cases, for 
example, it appears that dcsertkm, vice, and brutality accom- 
panying insanity greatly increase the tragic consequences to the 
chiU. 
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Lime, a Gennin girl, leven yciis of ugt, whoie father, 
now dead, b laid to have been u near a bnite as a human 
bdng oould be, whoee mother b huane, and whoee sbter b 
.. abnonnal, was brought fa as moonrigibk and hnmoraL 

Vera, a seveotMi-year-old §jaA, whom father^s address 
b nnhnoim, and whne mother b msane, found cmploynent 

Ma barmaid in a concert hall, and aft erw a rds bffi i mf a 
prostituta. 

Rosie, a sixteen^oafsrid Rnsdan Jewess, whose mother 
b in the hospital for tne insane^ and whose fathi^ abamfentd 
her, wu brought mto oouit on the charge of hnmoraKty. 

Annie, a fifteen-yeaiKihl girl, whose father was frooen 
to death and whoee mother b of unsound mind, has two 

has been the mother of three il bgitim ate chi Mr sn p ro h iMy 
the childm of her unbadle brocKen. 

It has been difficult in many cases dted to avoid the hnpres- 
sion that with misfortune then wero found km standards of con- 
duct and either hnmoral practices or their consequences in physical, 
mental, or moral weakness. In many cases the evidences of deg- 
radation am not hnplied but eiplicit and obvious. To a con- 
sideration of them the following chapter wOl be devoted. Inthb 
chapter an attempt has been made to point out the possible con- 
sequences of a faihiro on the part of the community to make good 
as far as possible in the case of every chiU, the bss through death, 
desertion, or insanity of that parental cut and nurturo which 
shoukl be the k)t of all chiUren. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CHILD FROM THE DEGRADED HOME: 
THE PROBLEM OF DEGENERACY 

MORE unfortimate even than the orphan child b the duld 
from the degraded home— the home wfaeie there are bni-- 
tality, drunkenness, immorality, or crime, paralysis and 
insanity following vice, imbedle and weak-minded chikbcn, and 
the misery of filthy and overcrowded rooms. Under such con- c / 

ditkms the body often suffers with the spirit, for the physical 
inheritance is frequently so poor as to render the power of re- 
sistance slight, and the danger of infection from tuberculosis 
and from the diseases resulting from unmoiality is great. The 
chiUren in homes of this dass present a most serious problem to 
thecourt. The questkm is not ak»e how to deal with them when 
th^ are found, but how to find them. There is unfortunately no 
sure melhod of reaching these children until it is too late for any 
treatment to prove efficacious. Although conditwns may be 
shockmgly bad, so king as both parents are alive and keep out of 
the reach of the hiw and the chiklren go to school with a fair - 
degree of regularity, there may be no occaskm for an outside 
agent to enter the home. When a visitmg muae is unopectedly 
called in or an appeal is made to a relief agency, when a truant 
oflioer calU, or a policeman or a piobatkm officer has a reason 
for investigating because the chiklren get mto trouble on the streets, 
revolting but hitherto unknown conditMOS ut revealed. The 
evidence that many of the court's detinqoent children are victhns 
of such degraded surroundings as leave little hope of saving either 
soul or body may be read in the family paragraphs. 

These chiUren come in many instances from homes iniriiich 
they have been accustomed from their earliest mfancy to drunken* 
ness, hnmorality, obscene and vulgar hmguage, filthy and degraded 
cooditKNis of living. The data in the fainily and probation ^ 
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THB OILIN0UBNT CHILD AND TNI NOm 

jchcdulci show, for cninple, that m the fanlict of 107 ost of 
$84 of the boys of i90)-<H thm wu hibitoil draokoDnctt iwhi^ 
in by ooe ormoie membm of the f imily. The number of families 
in which drunken habits prevailed was evidently much laiier than 
these data indicate, because only in flagruit cases or in those m 
which the signs of drunkenness wne quite obvious could any leooid 
of the fact be obtained. 

Further testimony on this point is to be found m the funity 
histories of the delinquent girls. Among the 157 girb hi the State 
Training School from Oiittgo, for whom famfly schedules were 
obtained. 31 wers the daughters of drunken fathers, 10 at least 
had drunken mothers, 37 bad fathers who were of yickws habits, 
16 had immoral, vickxis, or criminal mothen, while 12 b eton g nd 
to femilies in winch other members than the patents were vickNis 
or criminal. In at least ai^ cases the father had shirked all 
responsibility and had deserted the family. 

There were also among there girb 1 1 who were known to 
be illegitimate children or chiklren who had been abandoned, and 
there were 10 who had been victims of gross cruelty. Forty-one 
had been in houses of prostitution or had been promisaiottsly im- 
moral, one having been "a common street walker'* at the age of 
eleven. Four had sisters who had become immoral and had been 
committed to such institutkms u the Chicago Refuge for Girb or 
the house of correction, while in seven cases two sisters had 
been sent to Geneva; nine had brothers who had been hi such m- 
stittttkms as the parental school, the John Worthy School, the 
Bridewdl, the state reformatory at Fontiac, or the state peni- 
tentiary at Joliet. 

The worst cases of all are those of the deKnquent girb who 
come from depraved homes where the mother b a ddhiquent 
woman, or from homes still more tragic where the father has hun- 
seif abused the person of the chikl. As a result of the interviews 
with the girb in the Sute Training School at Geneva, it appeared 
that in 47 cases the girl alleged that she had been so vkdated by 
some member of her family. In 19 cases the father, in 5 the unde, 
in 8 the brother or oMer cousin had wronged the chikl for whom 
the community demanded their special protec ti on. In addition 

^ Sm fDOMOlt, p. 101. 
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' CHILD FKOM THB DBGtADID HOMB 

to these cases discovefcd at Geneva, tlie court leoonto shomrthat 
in at least 78 other cases the giri who was Imught IB as definquoit 
had been wronged in this way— in 43 of these cases by her own 
father. I n families of this degraded type it is found* too, not only 
that the girl is victimiaed by her father but that she b often led 
to her undoing by her mother or by the woman who has under- 
taken to fill a mother^s place. It was found, for ciamplep that in 
189 cases where the girl was chaiged with nunoiality the mother or 
the woman guaidian— an aunt, a gnmdmother, or an older sister 
with whom the girl lived— wa9 implicated m tbft offense if not 1^ 
sponsible for it.^ 

There is perhaps no rooie toucUng (iguie in the court room 
than the lost daughter of a lost mother; the girl who was bora out 
of dv><btion and reared into degnKlation. It constitutes, ther^ 
fore, a pitiable and tragic reooid that in 18 cases the deUnquent 
girl in the court was the child of a common prostitute, in 33 other 
cases the sister or aunt or woman guardian with whom the girl Kved 
was a prostitute; in 44 others the girl's mother though not a pro* 
fessional prostitute was known to be immoral; while in 74 addi- 
tkmal cases the mother was described as a woman "of questkmable 
morab" or "of doubtful character." If to this record we add the 
189 cases already referred to in which the mother or gnarrfian 
connived at the girl's wrongdoing, we are confronted by a total 
of 348 cases m which the court records show that the perron under 
whose guidance the girl was growing up was obvkNisly unfit to 
be entrusted with her care; that the girl brought in as delinquent 
had been in the custody of a mother or guardian who was known 



* A ina t k wi ihrnild bt cdM to iIm iKt tlut d^ndtd aed 4amkm haMli o( 

iMi at Ctw ¥■ wtocMw tnm lit wwlCr dtfai — d nwl wimjiIm af tht mto, 
tonllMr vltk tlM itatMMatt is the idMol laeoidt iMMdiwr dM cfaoHMlaMM 



vltii tkc rtat— iiti fai tfcf fdMol neoidt wpidl^e iIm 

their PiminilfMttitoir a dumiditfaa im haBy Bfc wMcli yaiiBdi 
thatlDMdin ththoMial wuqroltlMakaiaddldiM. 0«tori}3«r ' 




m ocDSOiD nwcimnm uhi unnavsu 

'baavwBondMcidtfaitlM coniiy aadtotht 

hmD towB than fai tiM dtjr, whtn awn ciowdad Uvtag coadlriow haw at kaat 
thaadwrnUfior ebiagthajmBlactiaB aibidad bjr tht pfCMnce of ndiUmfl Ihdr 

ooMnioM that ait aiitoMh 
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THI DIUNOUSNT CHILD AND THt MOMI 

to have low nonl ftaadaids even if she wu not actually a 1^^ 
01 loote iiionuB« 

Statktict give no adequate idea of the extremely demoralis- 
ing conditiont found in the ao<allBd homes from which many of 
these gills come. One ddinquent girl for enunple, was hendf 
an ittqBithnate child bom in the House of the Good Shqrfierd, 
taken by her gfindmother to live in a demoraltied home, and 
assaulted there by her father when only five yean old. At ten 
she was brought to court as incorrigible; at eleven, found by an 
officer in a neglected condition sleeping on an ash boK. Two 
delhiquent girb who became common prostitutes wero the daugh- 
ters of a mother who was described in the court lecoids as "a 
common street walker** and who died in the county hospital; the 
father, the " black sheep " of a decent fefflBy, wouki not work, never 
supported his chikhen, and was generally worthless and irresponsible. 

In these degraded homes it frequently happens, as m the 
case just dted, that several chikhen from the same family go 
wrong. In one family of seven, the six living chikben wero all 
bad. Three sisters wero at one time all wards of the court: one 
had been twice committed to the Erring Woman's Refuge; one 
is stm at Geneva; the other has im prov e d and is now retased on 
probatkxi. Twoof the boys wero unplicated in a robbery, and one 
of them was killed in the basement of a house which they wero 
trying to enter; the third has ''gone off and joined the navy." In 
another "deUnqnent family'' of seven chiklren, the mother died 
from the effects of drmk, the father drinks heavily and has so bad 
a temper that the stepmother wants to divorce him. The ste|>- 
moth«r's chikben aro all right, but no one of the five children of the 
first wife has turned out well. The ekiest girt, who has the cocame 
habit and lives away from home, is believed to be leading an im- 
moral life; the oMttt boy is an ex-convict, the youngest boy has 
been in the John Worthy School, and the two youngest girb wero 
brought to court as immoral and sent to Geneva when one was 
eleven and the other thirteen. 

lllttstntkMis such as these could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Thero is the German family, for instance, m which three brothen 
wero living with a sister who had been wayward and immoral, 
and whose worthless. kUe husband expected the boys to steal 
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CHILD FROM THB DBORADID HOMB 

gnin ind coal from the track. One boy was an epileptic one had 
tuberculosis, and the thiid was sent to the John Worthy School 
as delinquent. In another case, a boy— first a dependent, then 
a ddhiquent— came from a drunken home where the father 
and mother had each sworn out a warruit against the other and 
where his two older sisten lived with their illegitimate chiklren. 
In the similar case of a family in which two delinquent sisters 
were brought into court, their mother had probably died from the 
effects of intemperance, and their father was an habitual drunkard 
whom their stepmother was trying to divoice. In an Italian 
family of 14 chiklren, in which the mother had married at 
fifteen, seven of the chiklren had died and four had become truants 
and ** incorrigible." In a Polish f amfly of eight chiklren in which 
one boy was sent to a dependent institutkm and one to the John 
Worthy School, the mother, who had married at soteea, was de- 
scribed as a iiiisenble» inco mp etent, degraded woman without 
moral standaids, at one time tiving with five chiklren in an ok! 
shed in which an uncle kept vegetables, and sending the chiklren 
out to beg and to pick up refuse from garbage cans. 

Attentkm shouki likewise be called to the wretched physical 
conditions surrounding these degraded groups. .The alley house, 
frequentiy reached through a dark passageway, the outlawed 
ham, the o ve r cro wded apartment, filthy rooms in which anunais 
are kept and rags aocumuUite— these furnish the setting against 
which the travesty of family life takes its coune. For aami^, 
one deKnqoent boy whose father was a junk-dealer, brutal and 
drunken, lived in a rear tenement, decayed and unfit for human 
habitation, which'couU be reached only through a daric passage 
filled with water and rubbish. Another "delinquent fanuly" 
Kved in a condemned house m which three children had diphtheria. 
A giri from a disreputable neighborhood lived in a "home of four 
rooms, filthy and vermin infested; the family of nine had two beds." 
The foltowing brief statements taken from a few of the family 
schedules are typical of the conditions which eiist in a number of 
tiiese Homes. 



A kyw-oade home, dirty, with a pig kept m the house; 
mother drinia constantlv; one boy is in the John Worthy 
School and a sister is in Caieva. 
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THI raUNgUINT CHILD AND TUB NOm 

Very mitkiy home with na and dotUng all about; 
famUy has ahrays Ihred in croaidea neighborhood wfaeie theie 
are many cheap amusenent piaoes. 

Home conditioos are verv untatnfactofv: hoom it in- 
' fested with vermin; foster father imane. 

Russian Jewbh famfly of seven childicn lives ofvcr a 

• stable where a hone is hept and where the odors and filth 

are disgraceful; father died of tuberoilosis* mother is m 

delicate health* one cMM hu tubercular tongue and another 

is suffering from goitre and is mentaUy deficient. 

Girl's father is in penitentiary; mother, win has a very 

tionabfe ndgbborhood; mother is very cruel to chidren and 
brought one little girl to court at age of nhie as incorrigible 
and unmoral. 

Family of six cUUrm often a public charge; home 
never comfortable— «t one time family lived in a house so 
dilapidated that they paid no rent for it; mother died of 
tuberculosis: father is in old soldien' home and sook of the 
children are in a soldier^ orphan aqrhun. 

Mother insane at Dimnmg; father, an mcompetent 
worker, and often drunk, lived with three children in rear 
cellar apartment, all sleepuig in one bed and a drunken man 
k)d^ in the same room on a couch; one girl Uter committed 
suiade, one became uninoral and was sent to Geneva* and 
the brother is in a dependent institution. 

Girl, one of five chihiren; family lived m dirt and 
squafer, in a rear basement with pigs, goats, ducks, etc: 
home conditions very degraded; fathtfisaragpickeranda 
confirmed drunkard, who always ate his meab 1^ himself 
outinashed; 

Nothing is known of this girl's father; her mother was 
a fortune tettor, a very immoral woman who had disreputable 
men m the house day and night and was always intoaicated; 
lived in a three-room house; one bed for several people; 
bouse was always filthy. 

Of interest and importance in coiuiection with the fact of 
degradation in the home is the possible rebtion between delin- 
quency and dependency. In an earlier chapter* it was shown that 
in the cases of 90 girls and 90 boys the offenses with which they 
were charged were merely an evidence of dependency. That is, 

* Sw Charttf II, pp. aO and )9. 
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aMiongh the ocmrt found it neccssaiy to tend then to ddfaigoent 
mstitutions, the charge was "lack of caic" or "hnmofali^ of 
mother'' a "dnmkeniiess of pticnts/' or some similar charge 
which rather nidicated shortcomings of the home and the parents 
than any wrongdoing on the part of the children. Inaconskienhle 
numher of cases, however, the child who is brought to court on a 
stnught deUnqucnt charge may have been m ooiirt before as a 
dependent. Table ai shows that aoi boys and 169 girls who 
were first dependent wards of the conrt Uter became deUnquent.^ 









TABLB ai.— NUMBBB OP CHILDBBN BBOUCHT TO COURT AS 
DBPBNDBNT AND LATBB RBTURNBD AS DBUNQUBNT 
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An enmple of cases of this sort is found m the story of two 
deKnquent boys who belonged to a family of seven children. The 
mother at one time was paralyzed as a result of eicessive drink- 
\a%, and the father, a hiboier in the stockyards, not only drank to 
eicess but was so brutal that the family were all afndd of him. 
The eldest chiki was an imbecile and paralytic from birth. When 
all the other six chihlren were still under fourteen, they were 
brought to court as dependent because of the "drunkenness of 
both parents and the demoralized oionditkm of the home." Th^ 
were released under probatioo but were brouilit m again sk 
months Uter and paroled to an aunt. Four months later two of 
the boys were caught selling transfen, were brought into court 



* It ihouU bt paiolid oat that tlNK toub itpRMrt aa 
that afl fff i titrift for thk poop an ■aoMnfihr iooDOulMa. to 

tht MOM chUd who «aa ooct hi eooit 00 a dmodnt cham. 
00^ the im ii^ ywn of the period stodiid, ihm fcw drildioo 
tht lait two yoaiB havt yit had thnt to be ntofoid. 
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THl DIUNOUINT CHILD AND THB IKMU 

igidn IS ddiaqucnts* and pot under tte care of t icfalar imil^ 

as dependent rather than dehnquent ai^ worked to icnove the 
denoialishic inflmnfft in the hone. She watched the father 
•■MJ flnmneil fi i the tajoont to stoD sdltna lionor to the mother. 
The father has heoome a f aiily steady worker, and the two boys 
are both working and are the ^'maui mpport** of the nwther and 
younger chihfatn. 

Many iUustntions might also be selected fiom the reoonb 
of the dependent«delinquent girls to show how often deUnqnency 

chiM is a chiU from a degraded home. It should also be noted 
that the great majority of these chtkben were under fourteen yean 
of age when they were brought to court for the tot thns^ and that 
the lack of care and ptotection in the home during these early years 
was undoubtedly in many cases directly responsible for the child's 
later ddinouencv. If to these totab in Table ai wu add the 
90 boys and 90 giris who were brought m as ds Mn qne nt on what 
have been caDed dependent charges, we have 391 boys and 259 
girls whose deliiM(ttency b in some nmroiT rtrpfftfi l with the 

gfliap^ ^pU ^^^pgv^pMR^^^n^uv^f ft a nvv a^p^w nn^VBmvvwa%nw^p wme^^vm ^wnn^nni n^^Ui^^^^w nnuHt^^ 

helD to make this dear.* 

Nora« a motherless^ gprl of fourteen* whose father is a 
drunkard and fhww his childien» scwfiM them to the 
sakxm for lh|Uor as late as tweKt and oneVcbck at nightt 
I^ i j 4f f using vile language to them« was brought into court 
as dependent, paroled to an oflioer, and later returned as 
inoorng^ioie* 

Graces a thirteen*ycaimld child whoee lather is dendL 

vfofl^B IIM H IWir IS wniaaM m mm . ^^BD ^PHi^^E ^■^^■SMH^b liM^ VHB 

cocaine habit, was brought into court tot as a dfpmdmf , 
re n iimd later as inunoral, ^lyi oonunitted to Geneva. 

Luhi, a thirteen-year-okl gpri whoee father is msane 
and w h os e mitfhtr uses f^ff^i r t and is "an hmnoial woman 
of the streets,** was brought in as dtpendent, returned later as 

It 
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Marguet, the ten-year-old daughter of a drunken 

father, was one of a family of eight childRn, supported by the 

' mother's work as a laundress. An oMer sister was com- 

. mittcd to Geneva for immondity and Maigaret was brought 

in first as a dependent and later as an incorrigible. 

Cora, a little Galidan, was the child of drunken 
parents, the father an unskilled laborer, and the mother a 
iig picker; the chiki was kept out of school to mind her 
little four-year-old brother jumI do the housework while 
both her parents and her nineteen-year-okl brother were 
away ostensiMy at work. The horne was frequented by 
drunken men and women. Cora was often on the streets 
at eleven o'ckxk at night, and was found sleephig under the 
sklewalk. She was first brought into court as a dependent 
and paroled to a married sister who was not able to weep her, 
and who returned her to court as delinquent. 

The fact that among the 3770 delinquent girls who were in 
court during its fint decade 359 were called dependent, either 
expressly or by implicatkm, when they were first brou^t in, is 
of very great significance. Such cases as have been quoted make 
dear the necessity for committing many dependent |^ to msti- 
tutkms designed for ddinquent girls. They also make clear the 
reason why a larger proportion of dependents are found among 
the delinquent girls than among the delinquent bpys; forsuchbw 
conditkxis abnost inevitably promote immorality, the conseq u ences 
of which make the commitment of the girl essential as a means of 
protection. 

In conduskm, it may be pointed out that from the point of 
view of treatment the conditions from which these chiUren come 
are quite different from the conditkms surrounding the groups 
which hnve been discussed before. It has been shown that thm 
are many instances where the bck of familiarity with dty condi- 
tkms on the part of the chiM or the parents may be regarded as a 

the fact of misfortune explains with reasonable certainty, not only 
why the chiU is not good, but why she or he does the spedfic wrong 
thing resultmg m the appea r a n ce m court. Very often, however, 
the coimectkm v^ iimch more obvkws, and, while the facts given 
as to the home cannot be regarded as immediatdy responsible for 
any act, they may be kMked upon distinctly as obstacles to the 
• 113 
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THI DBLmgUtNT OOLD AND TMB HOMI 

cfafld't wdl-bdiig, makiof ddinqueacy ahnott incvftible.* In 
famOiet of tUi degnded type, not one chOd bat an entire finily 
of children my id to ruin, and tht ffwintfftifl n b ct i reen locli d^ 
graded suironndingi as have been de i c ri bed and tiie wrongdoing 
Oi tne Doy of ffin can oe eecn vo ne mncn niove oovions ano MBme* 
diate than in tiie caw of the mfortonate chiki whoie honne^ wlitk 
uncongenial, unpieatant, or lo very poor or crowded as to be even 
unfavorable, is stiU fairly wholesome. 

With reference to the treatment of such childrai, it should 
be said that such cases present the greatest difficulty iddch the 
court has to meet and perhape at the same time its greatest oppoi^ 
tunity. Many times the evflconditioos are not disclosed untflaO 
hope of regeneration is past. The time for probation is long gone by 
and it is even too late for the industrial or reform school to be cffefr> 
tive. If, however, the conditions umich need reform are discovered 
while there is yet possibility of treatment, the oppor tun ity of 
the court is unparalleled. Its action should be as svrift and sure 
as it is intelligent and far wehig, since there is no time to lose when 
the dishitegrating and destroying forces of degradation are at 
work, and the child must often be promptly removed and given 
a new chance under more favotible conditions.* Such a policy 
doubtless requires great courage, analogous to that eihibited 1^ 
the surgeon who porforms a major operation. It also requires the 
acceptance and application of the principle that by neglect of 
parental duties, parental right may be forfeited. But the removal 
of the child may sometimes be only temporary, with the undei^ 
standing that as soon as the conditions in the home have been 
made decent, and the parents have shown themselves able to Hve 
decently, the child is to he returned to them, and the probation 
oflioer may be not only the discoverer of conditions which need 
reform, but the agent under whose guidance the family may be 
reconstituted. In many cases undoubtedly the whole family 
group can in this way be uved through the child: and, by enforc- 
ing the maintenance of a new standard of decency as the only 
condition on which the parents may retain or recover the boy or 
girl, a home may be made possible for the whole family group. 



* For a valuable dbcunioii of tboatttaide of tlMCQWt towards 
of dasmdtd paicnta, mc Judse PlaclnMy't Tctttaoajr. ARpcndii II, fp, 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CHILD PROM THE CROWDED HOME: 
THE PROBLEM OF CONFUSION 

THE causes of neglect in the family thus far discussed have 
beenthe obvious ones of poverty, sickness, death, incapacity* 
famfly discord, and degradation. Other more subtle factors 
may influence the situation to the child's undoing. If the family 
is brg^ if the home is crowded, if the mother is distracted by the 
presence of many children and can give little attention to any one 
of them; if the burden of custody and discipline during her absence 
falls upon the eldest or upon the ddest at home; if there are 
rebtives or lodgers lending complexity to an already confused 
situation; if there is an unsympathetic step-parent and a mixed 
family of children, there is little hope that the nervous system of 
the duld, started unfavorably on its career, will have its proper 
chance to mature mto sdf-control, or the character to develop into 
dignified manhood or womanhood. 

The question of the size of the ftunily is an important one 
which often has much to do with the care and attention bestowed 
upon the individual child. In considering this question, however, 
it is necessary to know whether all the children are of common 
parentage; that is, whether there has been remarriage on the part 
of either father or mother. For it is dear that a hrger number of 
children of the same parents will often give rise to a less confused 
situation than a smaller number not related to each other or related 
only by a smgle parent. It is interestmg, therefore, that in 45 
out of the 584 families of delinquent boys, for whom informatkm 
was secured, the family group included children of different parents. 
Among the giris, the mijwd family was found in 30 out of 1 57 cases. 
The fdltowing table shows the actual number of children in 
the families of the boys and giris for whom schedules were obtained. 
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TABU aa.— NUMBBB OP GHIUNUm IN THB PAMtUBt OT $84 DBUN* 
0U8NT BOVS AND If? DBUNgUBNT 
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From tUi tabk it appein that imoiig the familiti cf tke 
delinquent boys» there nftie in 377 catet (47 per cent) lix or moie 
childfen,andiniaacases(ai peroent)d^torRioi«* Anongthe 
families of the giils, in 54 cases (34 per cent) there were ut or 
more children, and in ai (13 per cent) eight or more, a anaHcr 
proportion of large families than among the boys.* Ntferthnlcii, 
someof the girls were members of very large families: onegirlior 
eiample, belonged to a German family where there were 18 chil- 
dren, and another to a Russian famfly where there had been 14. 

The question occun whether in any considerable number 
of cases the place of the chiM in the family, that is. the fact of 
the child being the eldest or youngest, had any bearing upon his 
delinquency. It is obvious, for eumple. that in cases ct poverty, 
where it is necessary for the mother to go to work, or where she 
is dead and the f athler is unable to pay a housekeeper, the eldest 
chiU may have to bbar the burdens natundly betonging to the 
head of the family. It is likewise true, of courw. that hi the case of 
a marriage between very young permns, the eldest child may ftfl 
to receive the amount of discipliiie which would be given if the par^ 
ents were more mature, and which may. in fact, be given to the 
younger children of the same family. It is of interest, therefore, 
that in 138 cases (24 per cent of the total number) the boy who was 
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Inooght to court was the eldest child in the family.^ It has been ,;?i 

shown that this often means a large number ol younger brothers 
and sisten. If the father dies, this boy is the only pemn to whom 
the bewildered mother can turn for hdp, and he is often cipected, 
even when very young, to help cany the burden of the family. ' ;^;^i 

An mteresting case of this sort is found in the story told by a 
Swedish woman who had seven children and had lost her husband 
when the youngest child was five days okL She tried washmg 
as a means of supporting the family, but she was greatly handi- 
capped and finally let the eldest boy, who was thirteen* leave school 
and go to work* He got into bad company* began to go wrong, 
and was ultimately brought into court. The mother thinks- she 
is responsible for his delinquency because she put him to work 
when he was too young and too easfly tempted; but she says that 
she and ''the children needed hb hdp so much." A simikr case 
n that of the eldest boy m a Pdish family of four children. 
The family had always been very poor and had ahvays lived in a 
bad neighborhood. The father died of tubercuk)sis» and the 
mother tried very hard to support the family by scrubbing and 
washing. It was of course necessary for the boy to go to work as 
soon as he coukl get his woridng papers, but the men in the place 
where he found a job were a rough, drunken crowd who had a very 
bad influence over him. Theoffense which first brought him into 
court was merely stealing a watermekm from a freight car, but 
he has now been sent to the county jail for a year on the diarge 
of shooting a man in a quarrel. He had been working steadlHy 
up to the time of his arrest, trying to care for his mother and his 
three sisten. 

Or it may be that the chiU on whom the burden falls is not 
the ekiest In fact, but the ddest available; that is, the ddest 
under woridng age when those over school age are al ready employed . 
In many instances the assumptkin of these responsibilities will 
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Tlw fDlowiag table ihowt tbt MBbtr of bflgn who vera: 

EM«I cUU in fanily 138 i^ 

Youaptt cMd to JMrnAy ...... 70 

(My chUd to funfly 30 

OUNroMi . . . J46 

S84 
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Ind to a distressingly toberiag effect upon the small hoaseliMper ; 
bat in othets there wOl be results lihe those in a case already 
referred to where the little eight-year-old boy became the family 
househeeper. In a similar care where the mother had oommitted 
suidde, the eldest child in the family, a giri who was later brai|ht 
into ooart as deUnqoent, had kept hoine when only mne yean 
old for the father and the younger children. The father, who 
drank» was a day laborer but worked irregnlariy; the little girl 
had the discouraging task of caring for a lunOy which a shiftless 
father was unwilling to support, and before many yean she also 
had shirked responsibilities. When she was fifteen yean oM her 
father and her grandmother braught her to court and said that 
she had been for some time "btyood oontfol." She was sent to 
Geneva but ran away and is now supposed to be an inmate of a 
houM of prostitutkm. 

On the other hand, of course, fai the care of a family where 
the home is crowded, where the conditkms either within the 
kouw or in the neighborhood are bad, there is less chance for 
training m the care of younger children than hi the care of the 
oMer ones, becaure with the birth of each chtU the strata upon 
the family resoums becomes greater, the opportunity of the 
mother to safeguard the chikl is lessened, and he is at the mercy 
not only of the okler meraben of hb own family but of the 
disorderly permns of the neighborhood. 

There are nuwy tUustratkms among the family paragraphs 
of confused family groupings and over cr owded homes that diil* 
dren forreke eagerly for the wkie freedom of the street. Year 
after year, ever since the establishment of the court, small boys 
have been brou^t in for such offensre as sleeping under houses* 
sleeping in hallways, sleeping in bams, in sheds, basements* and 
shnUar phices. In many cases the chUd is trying to escape from 
cruel or brutal parents, but sometimes the sample fact of an un- 
comfortable, overcrowded home is undoubtedly the caure. The 
care of a Polish boy who was brought to court for sleeping in 
bams when the alternative was sharing a small apartment with 
a family of lo has been referred to. An Irish boy nme yean 
old was found sleeping under a houre and was brought to court 
as a "vagrant." In his home there were 1 1 penoos m a three- 
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room apartment, and the space under the house must have 
seemed peaceful and spacious in contrast. A German boy, who 
was one of live children, was brought to court as "incorrigible'' 
for sleeping under sidewalks. Both parents, however, were 
drunken and immoral, and the home in i^iich he refused to stay 
was described as "four filthy rooms in the basement of a dilapi* 
dated old cottage.'' A little Italian boy was found sleepuig in a 
haystack; he was one of six children; his father was paialyied, 
and his mother had gone to live with her sister. In the home of 
a German famfly there were 17 children; the father drank 
heavily and finally died from the effects of drink; the mother, who 
coukl speak very little English, went out washing, and supple- 
mented the family earnings still further by adding boarders to 
the already overcrowded house. It is not difficult to understand 
why the boy preferred "sleepnig out nights." It is undoubtedly 
the discomforts of home, quite as much as the " roving dispositHm " 
so often referred to, which create the semi-homeless little boys 
who,inthewordsof the court records, "wander the streets by day 
and sleep in bams at night." 

In an earlier chapter^ it was pointed out that the proUem 
of the stepiiarent was likdy to be one of family frictkm and on 
that account its discusskn seemed more appropriate here than in 
the chapter dealing with orphan chikiren. 

Data furnished by the court recordsf show that in the case 

tTlMiolloiriBgdaualMwiagtfMMniiibcr ofdriMraB luvtag dtbcrasttp- 
fatlMT or a ttcpmochtr fimMl iatciaciag Mnptenoitary fnftinnatiQii iMudrng 
ptnstal coadltioa (tet Tabki 19 aad jo fdadiig to Pucotal Goaditioo orNiiH 
^Ofst GhiUran, pp. 91 aad 9a). 

Data nam Gouar RaooaM 
Total Dombtr of ckUdfCB . 
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Nttabar of ckldiM haviag a ttapfaUwr 
Numbtr of dUUicn kaviag a itapoMiClMr 
Tola! tnaibtr Inviaf a ftap-paitat 
For oaat luiviag a Mtp-pamt . . 

Data paoH Family Schboulu 



Total anmbcr of childfoi . 
Nombcr of dUldicn haviag ttcplachcr 
Nuaber of chflditn haviag ittpaMihcr 
Total mmbcr luivlBf a itcp-pamt 
Per ont having a sttp-paitoi . 
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cf 37a boys and of 141 gprisi ikt nttiml ptrent after death or 
divofce had been leplaoed by a ftep-paient Hcie again, hoi^ 
ever, the actual numbers ate much burger than the oourt reooids 
faidicate, for in a Uvge number of cases the fact that the paient 
b a step-parent is not mentioned, aapt wiien special faM|uify 
ismade. Data obtahied from the family schedules show, therefore, 
that amongthe 1903-04 boys and the Geneva gills Ibrwhom family 
schedules were secured, 84 boys and 36 girb had a stepiiarent; 
that is, the family schedules show that 14 per cent of the bi^ and 33 
per cent of the ^ had a step-parent incontrut to the 3 percent 
and 5 per cent indicated by the dita obtained from the court records. 
There are, of course, many cases^ m which the fact of 
having a step-parent seems to have a veiy direct co n nection with 
the delinquency of the boy or girl. Two young Bohemian boys 
who belonged to a family of six children, lost their mother before 
they were ten years old. Just at the age when the boys most 
needed wise and careful gnidaBoe the father married a young girl. 
Soon they got in with bad companions and the youngest would 
never live at home. The situation was complicated by the 
father's suicide, and both boys became delfaiquent wards of the 
court and one is in the Bridewdl now. Agam, m the case of one 
boy, a "repeater" who had been lent to the John Worthy School 
three tones, it was said that he ''went to the bad" after the 
mother's death. His father married again but his stepmother 
was "pretty hard 00 hhn" and was "always finding faith"; he 
did not improve much under probation, and according to the 
schedule "the stepmother seems to thinh he never will." Another 
case of interest in this connection is that of a Bohemian family 
whose home is now broken up. The father was not poor; he was 

* TIm foOoiriM cast of a coloiid fonilv In whlck tfct konc was i— fwtabli 
Moopli, b«t ia wmb tbinii wtvt i l wUB g ly wraog aflar tiM rtapamiar caat 
UilD it, is MC quotid ia tiM tcit, bacavi tlM womn wn oiariMl tmd tiM Umtty 
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for Um ciildmi, tlMV foc on vaiy wtO. But Im looa aafiM afria aad tlM ito^ 

f aaUid to tiM dUldm. ^ 
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1 money lender rbiiiker'')ittivdl as I carpenter; bntkeivasbnital 
and had injuied the boy 1^ kicking hnn when he was a littie child. 
He married three times and this boy, the chihl of the second wife, 
was cmeUy treated by the third wife. In another case, that of 
a Russian Jewish family, the father had had four wives and la 
chiUren. The boy that was brouilbt to court was one of six chil- 
dm by the lint wife, who never fanmigrated but died in Russia 
when the boy was five yean oU. The boy's firrt stefmiother also 
had six children, and for a time after her death the voonner chUdr sn 
were in the Jewish Home for the Friendless. The third wife was 
very cnid to aU the chiMren and the father divorced her. The 
father himself is very indiiferent about the cUklren, and although 
six of them have left home he does not seem to care, and says they 
** w e r e never satisfied with any ste|Wiother.** 

A German hunily in which there are three sets of chihiren 
b an OlustntkNi of a mixed famiy in which oontekm prevailed 
although the home was "good enough." The girl who became de* 
finqoent tost her mother when she was four. Both she and her 
okler sister went wrong, and while the father and stepmother 
attributed the girl's downfall to the mfluenoe of a public amuse* 
ment place to which she went, it is significant that the stepmother 
cookl do nothing to hokl cither one of them. 

The court records also famish a good many fflustratkins of 
cases in which the girl's refaitions to her stepmother seem to have 
had a direct connectkm with her appearance m court. 

A typical case is that of Mamie, a fifteen-year^ild girl whose 
father was a German laborer and whose stepmother brouglit her 
mto court as inconigible because she went to dance halls and 
stayed away from home at ni|^t. The girl claimed that the step- 
mother ill-treated her and found fault because she spent her own . j 
money and did not turn mall her wages. A shnihuly typical case 
is that of Maggie, a fifteen-yeaiKikl American girl who had a third 
stepmother. The girl said she needed to get out of the home sur- 
roundmgi, and daimed that her parents had several times put her 
out of the house so that she had been oompelled to seek a room 

Sometmies there is just general incompetence and shift- 
lessocss, which manifests iudf in domestic as wcfl as in industrial 
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lad other idatioiiiliips. This may be iUnstnited by the case of 
an IrishfAmerkan family of four duhfaen; the father was out of 
ivork; the awther incoB i pete n t and shiftless; the home very dirty 
and dilapidated. The boy who was brought to court at fifteen 
was earning good wages and was the only one in the family who 
wuwortdag. Another iH u stf a thm of the same point is a German 
famfly with eight childnn; the father a teamster, the mother not 
veiy mtellifettt» the home very crowded and diny» the neighbor- 
hoodroogh. When the boy was fifteen he was arrerted for stealing 
gnhi from freight can, and atthough first put on probation he is 
now at Pontiac Not very different is the case of a German famfly 
with twelve chfldren, one of whom, a boy of fourteen, was brought 
hito court for stealmg grain. The father is a pipe fitter who earns 
good wages but who drinks and is often out of worh. Theyhave 
recently bought a six-room house but have a mnrlpgr of Saooo 
to pay, and at the present time no one in the family is at work. 
The mother is shif tteu and very lax m her control of the chiMren, 
and the home is dirty and crowded. 

A mom unhappy case was one m which there was not only 
hwk of sympathy but m which the parents were cvkietttly more 
interested in th^ dry nods storo than in their children. The 
mother took charge of the storo while the father went out to seQ 
goods; they had had five chUdren, thm of whom had died of 
tttberaik)sis. The boy, who was brought to court three times, 
was "not on good terms" with his parents; the mother saki he 
was "crazy" and refused to allow the younger brother to associate 
with him. The record says, " The mother cared moro for business 
than for the boys." In the case of another boy, a "repeater" 
who had been in court four tunes, the father was a coal dealer 
and was saki to "care for nothing but nuikmg money." He was 
so stern that the bc^ were afraid of him, while the mother was 
not very strong and "always too tired to take much care of the 
chiMren." This boy, wht> was brought to court fint for truancy 
at the age of nine and sent to the parental school, was brought m 
the fourth thne when he was thirteen charged with bemg incof^ 
rigible. His parents said that they cook! not control him, that he 
was thoroughly unreliable; and they were evklently rdieved to 
have him sent to the John Worthy Sdiool. 
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And then there are the pithclic Initfmftt of a c o t np l f tff lack 
of undentandiiv or interest on the part of the parents though they 
may be efficient and confonn with the fornal reqinremcnts of 
their parenthood. There b the case of a Gennan family of 1 1 
children m which the boy who had been very bad and in court four 
times has now run away from home and the parents plainly " hope 
^ he will not come back." Or there is the case of another boy who 
came from what is known as "a good home'' but who had been in 
the John Worthy School three times. The probatum officer thinks 
that the bpy has finally done well and that he will be all right now 
that he n away from hb M companions; but ''there n no sym- 
pathy between the mother and son; the mother says that the boy 
is very bad indeed, that he was too proud to work and too good 
hnking to do anything but wear good clothes." A Danish boy 
who was fint brought to court at the age of twelve and then came 
m again repeatedly, was sent twice to the John Worthy School and 
once to St. Charles, although he had a "good home^; but during 
his mother^s iUness he became very wiM and at this time when he 
most needed sympathetic care, the reooid stata that ''the father 
was haid on hhn and thou^ hnn 'a bad kit.' " Simibuly, a 
Russian boy who was m court three tunes and finally sent to the 
John Worthy School for a year, came from a dean, decent home, 
but the schedule showed that hb parents, who were respectable, 
industrious people, "evklently did not understand the boy'' and 
taunted hhn with having been arrested. 

Sometnnes the parents may really dislike the chiki, u in 
the case of a German family with three chiMren. The father was 
a carpenter but drank and gambled and was klle most of the tune; 
the mother washed in a bundry and worked very hard. The 
father "dkl not like the boy," was unkind to him, and brought 
him into court saying he could do nothing with him, and finally 
refused to allow bJm to live at home. 

In studying the home circumstances of these diikfaen it 
seemed hnportant to ascertam the age of the parents at marriage, 
smce if parentoare too young to assume the responsibilities of mar- 
ried life, the effect upon the training and discipline of the chiklren 
will probably be harmful. Tables 33 and 24, on the foUowmg page, 
make dear the fact that thb was the case in many mstances. 
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THI DIUHOUBNT CmiD AND TRI WOmM 
TABU 33.— *AGI AT MAMUAOB OP rAUNTi OT MUNginDfT WOfn 

(mta rat 404 FATNwt AMD 4)0 Monnts* 
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TABU 34.— AOB AT MABRIAOB OP PABBNTt OP DBUNQUINT GItU 
(data POB 87 PATHEBS AND 94 MOTHBEt) 
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It appears from these tables that a cooskiefable number of 
these children were under the care of very young mothen; ao 
per cent of the mothen both of the boys and of the girts weie 
married before they were eighteen, and many were younger than 
this; thus 6 per cent of the mothers of the boys and 7 per cent of 
the girts* mothen were under snteen when they were married. 
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The ages of the fathers aie of come higher than those of the 
mothers, hot it is significant that 9 per oeot of the fathen both of 
the boys and of the giris meie maified before they iveic twenty . 

While it would be impossible to oonnect the fact of any 
child's deiinqoency directly with the fact that his parents were too 
young to rear him properly, yet there are cases to be fomd where 
the immaturity and youtfaiNd inciperienoe of the father or mother 
have undoubtedly been among the factors tending to deprive the 
child of the necessary truning and guidance. 

There is, for enmple, the case of an Italian boy whose 
father was twenty and whose mother was seventeen when they 
were married. The boy was brought in firrt as incorrigible and 
later, on four different occasions, for stealing. His parents, 
however, did not ''think stealing very bad," but were very light- 
hearted and "refused to take the charges seriously." There is 
the boy whose mother was married when she was twelve and 
was soon deserted; she came with her chiU to Oiicago and tried 
to support herwif by washing for a time, but she later flnanied 
again. The boy became hopelessly delinquent; at ten he was 
brought mto court as mcorrigible, at eleven as disorderiy, at 
thirteen for stealing. Again, m the case of a boy "whose parents 
both drank and whose mother kept a km rooming house," it 
is of hiterest to know that the mother was thirteen and the father 
seventeen when they were married and that four of the chiklren 
had run away from home. 

It is not maintamed that such unfavorable conditions as 
have been described in thb chapter uievitably lead to delmquency . 
It is clear that the problem presented is nwch less serious than 
that of real mbfortune or degradation, but although institutkmal 
care is less needed m such cases, they make equally plam the need 
of such care and oversight as the court akme can give. 

The probatum oflicer frequently hdps to bring order uito 
the disorderiy home and she can often give advice, not only about 
the chiUren, but about the management of the hous^ which the 
mother sorely needs. In such families the officer who is faithful 
and patient, resourceful and understandmg, soon comes to be re- 
guded not merely as an agent of the court but as a welcome friend. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE IGNORANT CHILD: THE PROBLEM OF 

THE SCHOOL 

IF the cnvinmmcnt that hu iaflimced thoe dcKngoait boys 
and girb is to be comctly WMkntood, an inqvify into the 
fetation between the child and the. school is a necessary soj^ 
plement to the chapters dealing with conditions in the home. It 
was not possible to obtain the data for a thoraugh cnnination of 
the school status of the cUldven brought to court as delinquent, but 
such niaterial u wu collected b believed to be both inteicsting and 
important. Although the court record calls not only for the name 
of the school which the child has been attending* but also for the 
grade and the teacher^s name, these tatter items are very rarely 
given, and in a large proportion of cases there is no information 
whatever regarding school attendance. The record is left blank 
much more frequently for the girl than for the bpy, and the pro- 
portion of cases in which there was an entire absence of informa- 
tion relating to the school attendance was so large for both the girb 
and the boys that thb material in the court records had ta be dis- 
carded u valueless. 

Becautt of the meager mformation furnished 1^ the court 
records, and because it was considered in e ip e dimt at that time 
to attempt an investigation of the actual school status of these 
children by visiting their former teachers and principals, a printed 
statement^ was prepared with blanks to be filled out by the chiU 
himself under the supervision of the investigator when the family 
scheduk was secured. This ** school statement" asked for hb 
present age, his age at begimiing and hb age and gruie at leaving 
school, the school or schoob attended in Chicago, the last grade 
attended, and finally a list of the studies which the cUM thought 

^ForaconfflTtUifQni mAppietfiVI. 
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had Mped him most to earn money, with the leasonfor his choice 
of subjects. 

Out of the 584 boys for whom family schedules were obtained, 
381 boys filled in the school statements. These latter have been 
attached to the paragraphs about the child's family as furnish- 
ing additional information of value.* The dau furnished by the 
statements regardmg the child's age at beginning and leaving 
school, the school, and last grMie attended, have been tabubited. 
Some question may be raised as to whether these 381 boys are 
typical of the whole 384, and it should be pomtedTout that in 
general the a8i w ent TBfe best rather than the worst boys in the 
group. The most illiterate made no attempt to fill out the sched- 
ules. And from the boys wiio are still in the John Worthy 
School, the state reformatory at Pontiac, the state penitentiary at 
JoKet, the house of correction, or similar phices, and from those 
who have become permanent tramps and have been lost trach of, 
no statements could be secured. It seems fair then to consider 
these 381 as the better half of the group. And, finally, before at- 
tempSng a discussion of the school status of the delinquent boys 
attention must be called to the fact that only $474, or 48 per cent, 
of the 11413 ^y* brought into the juvenile court durmg the 
decade 189^-09 were of compulsory school age, that is, under 
fourteen; for 1903-04, the year selected for special study, 538, or 
49 per cent, of the 1087 boys brou^t to court were under this age. 

Passmg on then to the daU furnished by the school state- 
ments, the important pomts to be noticed are the age at which these 
boys entered and left school and the progress they made as indi- 
cated by the grade reached. In Table 35, page 138b the data 
relatuig to the ages at which the boys of different nationalities 
entered schod are presented, together with the totab for all 
nationalities. 

From this table it appears that 10 per cent of the boys who 
gave their age at beginning school had entered by the time they 
were live years old, 48 per cent when they were sii, 35 per cent 
when they were seven, anid lyper cent not until they wereeight or 
older; to summariae, 83 per cent of the boys entered school bcfoie 

*0m Inadnd of tiMK fenOy fUMmfka, matuf of them with the Khool 
ititaMa attached, «ai he limd fai Appcniii IV, ^ J67. 
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thoy were eight yctn old. The nttionality of these boys b given 
with their ages in thn table because, while only 17 per cent of all 
the boys entered when they were eight or older, it n signifieant that 
when the data for each nationality are conridered separately it 
appears that 33 per cent of the I^ian boys, 33 per cent of the 
colored boys, and 53 per cent of the Pblish boys entered at dght 
years or older, and are, therefore, considerably behind the avenge 
child in coming under school influence and disdpUne. It is quite 
probable that in the case of all these children who entered lite, 
their earlier years were spent m places where they had no oppor- 
tunity of attending school, and that the age at coming to Chicago 
and the age at entering school correspond closely. 

More important than the age at entering school is the ques- 
tion of how long they remain in school and what progress they are 
able to make while there. Data relating to both of these points 
were ffumisbed by a63 of the aSi school statements and are pre- 
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scntcd in Table afi. A study of this ubk shorn that the cUM's 
leaving school had apparently no relation to the fact of his 
having reached any particnlar standaid. The great majority of 
these boys (190^ or 73 per cent) left at the age of fourteen or before 
they had reached the legal age» no matter what gruie they had 
reached.^ For example* the 142 fourteen-yeai^M boys who left 
were in all grades ranging from the iirrt to the eighth. It b very 
significant that 48 hoys, 18 per cent of the toial number, left 
school ilkgilly before ttnty had reached the age of fourteen in spite 
of the compulsory education law* that only 7a boys remained after 
the age of fourteen and of these only 31, 13 per cent of the whole 
number* stayed until they were sixteen. 

TABLE a&— LAST ORADE ATTENDED EY afis DEUNQUENT EOYS* 

AND AGE AT LEAVING SCHOOL 
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A further study of the table shows that these children not 
only leave school early but make little progress while they are 
there. Thus it appears that only thrre out of 262 bqys ever 
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reached the Ugh eehool, that only ag othen ever readied tiie 
eiijhth grade, that 119 (45 per cent) did not get beyond the fifth 
gnde» that as (9 per cent) failed to get beyond the third grade, 
that nine boys had never pasted out of the second grade; and 
that two had never got out of the firrt.^ The backmrdness of 
tnMft boys in school can perhaps be better widerstood by compare 
faig the grades reached by them with the grades reached l^cUkiren 
of the same age who have made a normal rate of process. Thatis, 
the chiki entermg the first grade at seven— the compulsory school 
age— shooU be in the second grade at eight, hi the thnd at nme, 
andsoon^t Altowmg, however, one year for faihire to pass or for a 
bte start, he shooM be hi the second grade at nine, in the third at 
ten, and m the neirt hitfier grade for each added year. In Table 
a6^ the heavy aigiag Hne has been drawn to incHca t t this relation 
between age and grade; the nomben above the Hne represent the 
hoy% who have passed on at the normal rate of progress, as thus 
described. All the nmnbcn bdow the tine represent boys who 
have failed to make such progress. But to say that 188, or 73 
per cent, of the total number of boys had fallen bekw tins line 
of progress is to give too favorable an impresshm of the sitnatkn» 
for sQch a statement fails to give any kiea of the extremely back- 
ward oonditwn of many of these boyu Eighteen of the boys hi 
the first, second, and third gnules, for oampie, were fourteen or 
oMer; of the sixteen-yearmkl boys, one was m the first grade, two 
were in the third grade, two in the fourth, three in the tf th, eight 
m the sixth, and although fifteen were above this grade, only 
two were m high school, where the normal sixteen-year*oU bt^ 
belongs. 

Another method of asoertahimg how far these dduiqipent 
boys were behind normal boys of the same age when they left 
school n to compare the grades which they reached with the grades 
reached by all the children who left school in a given year to go to 

^ it b pcrlMM €f iaitiist tkat eo AflMkni boyi wtf in tke to ww i grmipi. 
TlMaatioMlityort]MbQifiiatlMllfBtMidMooad|iid«frataiMl0«s: Gmmm,t; 
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tAymy Laonaffd P.: Laoaidt in Our Sckoola, p. )& RuHallSaai 
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work. The reports of the Chicaga Boud of Edocatioii do not 
make possible such a comparison for every year but they furnish 
statistics for the year 1 909 which show the giades last attended by 
the children who were given age and school oertiiicates during the 
year.* From these figures it appean that only a8 per cent of the 
boys who took out working papen during the year 1908-09 had 
failed to reach the sixth grade, and only la per cent had stopped 
before they reached the fifth grade, iriiereas Table 26 shows that 
4$ per cent of the delinquent boys were bekvw the sixth gFMie and 
33 per cent were bdow the fifth. 

The small number of boys who remain m school after they 
have reached the age of fourteen means of courre that the great 
majority are called upon to assume some of the pecuniary burdens 
of the family. It was pointed out m an earlier chapter that in 
a very large proportkm of cases the deUnquent boy n the eklest 
chikl m a Uurge family and that the great majority of these families 
are poor. His slight wag»«aming capacity must, therefore, be 
utilized at the eariiest possibfe moment at iriiich his age and school 
certificate can be secured and he can become a supplementary 
wage-earner with the sanction of the law. The teinptatkm to 
evade the law is sometimes too great to resist, and the chiki is not 
only deprived of the slight educatk)nal requirement prescribed by 
the law, but is given perhaps a first lesson in law-fareaUng by 
parents who swear that he is fourteen when he and they alike know 
that he has not yet reached that age. 

It is obvkNis that the chiki thus deprived of opportunities is 
the chikl most m need of them. To many of these boys, however, 
leaving school means much more than a kss of opportunity. It 
means being phiced in the way of great and varied temptatkms 
while the will b weak and the mind not yet intdligent. Work is 
not always easy to find, and desinUe work which offers even a 
small amount of training and awakens ambitkxi and interest b 
hopelessly scarce. Attentkm has already been called to the large 
number of boys who become messengers or errand boys, or enter 
some snnilariy undesirable occupatkm. The boy out of school at 
fourteen or the ages immediately foDowiog, b likely to be also a boy 

* Sm Rfpon of CUcifD Botffd of EdacitiQa, i9qsb p. 81 . 
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out of wofk, or a boy in an oooipation anociaring him witii had 

It appealed in TaUe afthat half the ddbqimt hoys brought 
to oovt camt at the age of f onitaen or in the tuo yaan fanmadiately 
fdlowhig their withdrawal from echool. If the provision in the 
state law which requires the compoleory echool attendance of boys 

be rigoioosly enferoed. the number of deUnqnents wooU perhaps 
deannse during these years.! Ever smoe the year 19059 the d^ 
partnent of compulsory education in the dty of CUcigo hu 
called attention in each nifftwullng annual report to the necessity 
for better means of protecting and disdpUnfaig boys between f our* 
teen anoi sorteenA not merely Decanse tney necome oemoraineo 
themselves, but beeauie they encourage smaller bc^ to become 
truant and delinquent.1 It is, of course, a commonplace to say 
that until the en fo ctement of the law is made possible, these b<ys 
are on the Ugh road to deHnquency, and. fat spite of six years of agi* 
tation, there is still urgent need of improvement in the facilities for 
deaUng with them. The latest report of the superintendent of 
compulsory eifaication issued in June, 1911, strongly emphasims 
"the neoenity for better provision for the correction and care of 
children betifuen fourteen and sixteen years of age who are b^ond 
parental control and who prefer idleness to school attendance or 
empiosfment* • • • • The only recourse under present condi- 
tions against a f ourteen-yearH)ld truant who has committed no 
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other oflense than tnuuicy, b to charge him with nioorrigibk or 
ddhqiieiit conduct and ask his oommitment to the John Worthy 
School or St. Oiaiies. The former is a prison school wiiere the 
imnt type of delinquent hoys is sent. St. Charles has not 
suiBcient capacity to provide for urgent deimquent cases."^ 

Qmung finally to that part of the school sutement in which 
the boy attempts to tell which studies have helped Urn most ''to 
earn money" there is some unicpie and inteiesting material. Itis, 
obviously, information which docs not lend itself to tabulation and 
which cannot even be summariied in definite and precise terms. 
But these poor attempts at writing show much more vividly than 
any statement of the number of years wUch the boys spient in 
school, or of the grades which they reached, the poverty of dieir 
e^upment. 

Although any attempt to cbssify these statements is dUBcnlt, 
jKme are sufficiently alflw to be discnssfd m groups. There are, 
'first, the statements bekmguigtothe most handicapped boys; the 
boys who, while they aro able to make the figures to fill in the blanks 
leftforageandgrade^failin[theattempttowritea smgleword. The 
names of the schools, or of the studies, which they tried to write are 
altke Sl^gifale; hi a few cases the boy has scrawled his own name, 
which the blank does not caU for, as if in a brave attempt to show 
that he couU after all write sometUng. Foroample, two Italian 
hoy$ of seventeen and twenty who were in the s eco n d grade, and 
a German bi^ of nmeteen who thought he was hi the third, seem 
unable to write any word at all; another funeteen-yetr-okl German 
boy and a cokxed boy of fifteen can write only their names; while 

^CUaifBBoiidof EducMloa. FiftMVMtli AmmI Riyoft lor Um y«r 
Mdiag J«M 30^ 1911, p, 138. Rmrt oT a iip tii B tMrfait Bodiat oT tte coi 
•oiy •dwadM dipMMBt FMwrflMtaiwifraBtUinportHHjrbtofi 
m(L "Tbt aodil watt* in a bo/t Mfi MtMn tamrtmm aad liiim cflM 4 

Uf fotera cuccr aad cnbeMhii^'' wiitti tkt iinwriitisdtint "Mioir 
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four Pdlisli boys» one foortMn ycm old, two tigltoai, and one 
niaetcen, can tcaicdy write a wotd that can be icad» tkoogb tba 
attonpcs which they made leen to widkalf that th^ bdieved 
thcmehet abk to write. In this latter poop belong abo two 
Bohemian boys, l eventeen and twenty yean old, a Gomaa boy 
of nfaieteen, a E>anish hoy of fifteen, a Noiwegian of ninHffn, and 
a leventeen-year^ Irish boy who was bora in this eonntiy. 

In another group are the sUtemenU of 35 boys who are 
slightly better off m that they are able to write a woid or two^ and 
in a few cases to attempt a labored oKnse for a sentenoe. One 
would hesitete, however, to say that th^ were able to write. The 
eighteen-yeaPKild boy who uys "i can to rede" and the boy of 
nineteen who says " It habs me Count" are typical of the small 
number who attempted the difficult question ngudmg the studies 
which had "helped most." 

In the next large group, which indudes the nuijority of the 
remaining schedules, the boys can wpste and put several words 
together but the wretched spelling ana stiH more wretched writug 
give evidence of such extreme ignorance that it may be fairly 
called illiteracy. Hiis is evidenced also by their poor attempt to 
tell which studies have helped them and how. A Pdish b^ of 
twenty, who had been sent to the Polish School by his parente who 
themsdvcs can speak no English although they have been here 
seventeen years, says, "Writeing and Readinif' have helped hwi 
because " If i can write and Read i can go in the World and make a 
eiey living." The boy had worked for an upholsterer, but when 
seen by the investigator hid been klle for two months. A shnilar 

I care is that of an Italian boy whore father speaks veiy little Eng- 

lish and hb mother none at all although they have been here twenty 

! yean. This boy attended what he calls a "Pocilc"evkiently meant 

for public school and enumerates ''Readmg Writing Geoghy and 
Aridts" becaure "they made me get my School Certifat." The 
boy was one of a family of five children and seven grandcUkfaen 
and the certificate which give him the right to work for them was 
indeed a thing of value. A poor Polish boy whore father has been 
insane ten yean and who has evkkody shared his mother^s straggle 
to "bring up the family," reached the fourth gnule m a paiochial 
school and writes in pathetic detail that " Reading and Retmetic" 
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have hdped him most because "Reading hd|M me find woik by 
leading in paper and RetmeCic hdps me coont my houn I pat in 
and comit my Celary." 

Many other similar eiampics might be given: A boy of 
seventeen who attended school seven yean and was only in the 
second gnule wlien he left selects ** Reeding* Ritting, and Gonting 
because '^ I codont get no iforfc if I coudont Reed or Rite or spell 
Another seventeen-year-old boy who also was in school seven 
years says he was only in " i room" grade in what he describes 
as the ''Parofial Scool/' He enumerata "readmg and riting" 
because when i am at home and have nothfaig to do i read and 
rile.'' Still another* seventeen yean oid,who is a vamisher in 
a pool table factory, says, ''Reading, writing (becanse) m worfce, 
it helps me." 

More interesting, periiaps, are the statements which eiplaia 
in what special way the boy has used Us studies or found them 
helpful. Thus the eldest of two Mish boys who ran thevfither^s 
coal and hack business, and support the family of lo, says briefly, 
"Rhitraetic" because " I havefigureCoal BiUsandCarriageTrip^'; 
and the younger one. aged seve n tee n , finds that "Arithmetic, 
Reading Wrighting" were aU hdpfol " Because 1 figure the Weights 
of Goal." An Italian boy who is the sole support of a lunily of 
dfllit and who is a machmisf s helper finds arithmetic most useful 
and says in eiplanation " I after use a rod." One boy who begu 
to attend school when he was ten and went to work at thirteen does 
not specify which studies hdped him, but says, as if in caqihuui- 
two of all thmgs," We needed the money to Spend on Shoes." An 
Irish boy of eighteen specifies "Reding" and his eaplanalkm is 
"I am a Cook." Another boy does not sdect any spedd studies 
but says, " I was driving a cod wagon and the lesson learned me to 
give right ghan je back and read the names and addresses." 

It is, however, a point of further mterest that some of the 
boys say quite definitely that the schod straggle was not worth 
wUle, and they can find no word to say regarding the usduhwss of 
any study. Thus, one who was ei^teen yean old says briefly, 
''No studies hdd me 1 dont ned them"; and another, who is also 
eighteen, comments very plamly, "None of studies have hdpt any 
to Earn my mon^" One boy who is now nineteen but who was 
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kept ia idiooi witfl he wtt iiitMD and had iMclMd dM riEtk fVid^ 
layt with like oertafaicy, ''There it Knoar ftadies which have 
lielpaa me (bacaine) 1 aai a peiatef.** Ao liiih boy* cigbtcca 
yaaiB oia» who wonts ia a baihef iliopf icn ichooi wiaai ha was 
tiuftaeo and wntcs» I dona haid weak winch did not Rafva (r^ 
<|niia) School." An itakan boy wlw it only fflaea cennoc tay 
that lie hat been helped in any way hot writat ia cqihaation '' I 
work witk my kand.*' 

There are^ of coutm* aiaom these ichool statements a few 
written by b^ytwl» coald wiita wa O no t ptodag the standard 
of writing anaxig boys kighar tken it shoaU bet* but theses Hhe 
the caees of boys who come fpom oomtortable hoBMs» are mire* 
onent ciceDtions. Taken at a wlade. the * t ^ t— * » * show deeriy 
that the mi^ty of theee delku|iMnt children when they kft 
sc nooi 10 go 10 won ware nenomppeQ cnuoren» anowng proo" 
aUy how to read, but writing with the greatest diflkalty, if at al. 

But the Scnooi statements oo not in tnsmseiipes comoieee 'tae 
story of the ignorant diild* ' Some account must be gn^cn of the 
30) boys out of the 584 whoea fanrifies wem visited, but who dU not 
iUl out the ''statement/' A considerable number of theee boys 
were away from home» ni institutions, "out West," in the army or 
navy, and in soma cBses the family wbhed to conceal from the boy 
the visit of the investigator becane they did not wish to reviva the 
memory of his court experience. But in other coses, of which the 
number b unquestkxiably larger than the schedules show, the boy 
was not able to reed or write and dkl not, therefore, return the 
school sutement at ell. Some account of these totally illiterate 
boys must he given m order to sup pleme nt the testfanooy that 
is furnished by the school statements. Far more ignorant than 
the most ignorant boy who attempted to scrawl a few figures or 
a misspelled word on the schedulei n the boy wiio cannot md 
orwriteatalL Such a case, for example^ js that of the Polish bc^ 
ahietaen years oM who is unable to read or write, who attended 
school but who did not get beyond the first grade. Hb mother 
says " he dkl not go more than one day a week." Asimilarcase 
is that of an Italian boy sixteen yean okl, born in this oountiy, 
who begui to go to school when he was ten " but did not go mudi," 
and who can neither read nor write. He now owns a peper route 
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and "wants to save Us moaey to 00 to night school/' Therebalso 
the case of a German boy of nmeteen ivho cannot read or write; 
another Italian boy who, when he was brought to court at the age 
of thirteen, had never been to school at all; an Irish b^y of mne- 
teen who b said to be a good worker and " good to the family hut 
so illiterate that he can scarody read or write." A Polishboywho 
did not come to thb ooontry until he was thirteen, went to school 
only unto he could find work. He is now seve nt een and umdbie 
either to read or to write. A Swedish bqy was scarcely able to read 
or write when he was eighteen, but he has smoe bom attendng 
night school. A Polish boy of eighteen who was bom here is 
unable to write. An Irish boy of sfarteen camiot write. An Irish 
boy dghieen years old is a carpenter and has recently been eanuQg 
fa5 a week, but he cannot write at an and asks his sister to write for 
him wlien necessary. ■ It seems unnecessary to mention any other 

had brutal fathers, shoukl perhaps also be given in thb group. In 
one case the lather refused to allow the boy to attempt to fill m the 
schedule, saying that the boy had had "no schoolmg." The boy 
had had a veQT poor record when he was taken out of school at the 
ageof eleven and was perhaps "mentally deficient,'' but the record 
showed that the father had refused to allow any of the children to 
gotoscfaool. In the case of the other boy, even when he lived with 
an aunt, the father wouU not let hhn go to school if he oouU help 
it, and falsified the cfaiki's age certificate to make him work. Those 
who know the boy say that he probably would have done well in 
school if he had been aUowed to attend. 

This list of cases lias been given somewhat in detail in order 
to emphasiae the fKt that the school statements by no means tell 
the whole story of ignorance and illiteracy. There b undoubtedly 
a very consideiable number of other boys whose records would be 
muchthesameifth^couklbeobtamed. Such lUitenKy as b r^ 
sealed by the school statements b unouestionably tyoical of the 
cond i tkm of the boys liio are brought into court. It shooU be 
noted here that the machinery for preventing the ffliteracy shown 
hi the school statements had been tardfly set m motion. The 
chiU labor kw of 1903 had been passed and was in operatkai for 
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the fint rime b the yev 19(9-04 what tbcM boyi «cr braught 
hito court. Thb Uw not only provided thit chUdrea mdcr foor- 
tean ycm of ■{« could not be pJnfnOy cnployed dnrini ichoal 
honn bnt tbtt no chOd b e twe en the agei of (buiteeo and sxteen 
eoold be » cmplayed nnleit he had fint iwehMd IB ap and icfaoal 
tcrtintatc appnyvcd by the wip cruit c ii dciit cf ■choobj and dnfiny 
thii ytu, tbtae pnviiion* wnc tappoNdly hi teee.* The idnol 
oertttatc then, ai now, lequirad not odj' a etntenent regarding 
the date el the child's birth ewom to by the parent or manKaa, 
tart abo a ttatentent by the teacher and piinc^ of the adnol 
that Oe child could "read and wrhe Iqibly dinpfe Mnteacee." 
Tbte law abo pTDvidei that " in the caK of a ch3d who cannot nad 
at fight and write legiUy sfanple •entcncei'' a certificate may be 
imned provided the chOd ii attending an evtnhig lehaol and ha 
attenduce there ii certified wKhiy. And it ii futber provided 
that, vphen the evening tcboob are not in wnian, "an age and 
Khcol certlflcate iban not be approved for any child wio can- 
not rtid at eight and write legiUy tiraple KBtencee." This law 
unfortunately does not prawide that the child nnat be able to 
read and wiite "in Englith,"t and although tbeic are very few 
caaes in which it b^ipcni that a child is able to rind and write 
in some other language when lie b not able to do so in English. 
an opportunity of ewacUiig the law exists since the chad's claim to 
proOdency hi a foreip language b not easily tested. 

It a significant in thb connection that of the aBi boys from 
«1iom school itatetnentt wet* obtained, 140 were under fourteen 
yean of age and in otben were vnder sixteai when brought to 
eourt, 10 that a5i, or neariy nin»4enths of them, camenndertbe 
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fmivisions of this hw^ and iv«e iMiC Icfdly entitled to tl^ 
ing papen*' unless they were able to ** lead and write kgibly sunple 
sentences/' Yet of all the school statements ^«*^*»^ in. only one. 
that of a boy liio left school at tivelve and who uys ** 1 go to night 
school eveiy night" contains any record of the attendance at 
evening school prescribed for iliiterate children before the issumg 
of the school certificate. 

Any ophnation of thn iUitein^ among ddiimuent boys 
must fall under one of two heads: (i) either the boy dkl not go to 
school, or (a) he was so handicapped that he made little or no prog" 
less while then^ or (3) he may have been able to read or write some 
foreign language, and therefore not truly illiterate. This last e^ila- 
nation could have applied to so few cases that it may be disnguded 
shwe the boy was oiged lo fill out the statement in any hmguage. 

On the first point, irregularity of attendance or non-attend* 
anc^ there b much to be said. The great majority of these boys 
had spent their entire school life under a compuboiy education 
law. In 1899 the year in which the juvenile court was established, 
a compulsory education department was already in existence in 
Chicago and a bw providing for the establishment of a parental 
school for truant boys had been passed. In the year 19(9-04, 
along with the new child labor law which has been described, a new 
compulsoiy education taw was being en fo rced. This taw not only 
extended the period of re(|uired attendance to the wfaok school 
year, but it made possibfe the better enforcement of the taw by 
providing for the punishment of parents whose children were kept 
outofschooL Duiiogthbyear, therefore, the compulsoiy eduoH 
tion department sent 1060 warnings to parents and proaecnted 307 

^ThtfoUowfaigttUtihowiegliMagnitvMGa that boifiWHi 

heffaiuntt: . 

Ait Numitr if hop 

9 I 

10 16 

II rj 

IS Jf 

!5::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::8 
•I 45 

10 30 

17 • 

18 i 
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who did not comply.* Tho ptitaC who kept a child out of school 

toflalfMBf VKKflDlBflL vO HBiBfl DODVb Of hO Infln Rnn9S WBUB 
OnDKut H UI6 OnCOIw wdw OuDQimBBa 

Just how fir faihm to attoid ichool it an ciplaoatios of 
flHtoaqf it it not poiiible to ay; there is ao qoritioii. how- 
€¥cr» 01 there bcnif a dosa oooiiaction sot aMrely hctwscn 
tmaB^andillitere^but h s lw o sB tiaancyanddd i aq o sDcy. Aad 
while only 64 of the deUaqaent boys who cane into oooit durioK 
the yeer 1909-04 ware chaifsd with tmangr as wen as with some 
o^inf dnittQoent oOcBsei I the detailed hnSofiss of the cases kept 
on file in the cooit reooids show that 117 other dcKaqnent boys 
^wottld not no to school'' atthonah not cheraHl soedfieally with 
tmancy. That is* in a very h^ nnmber of ceses the bo/s 
parent or gnardian or the probation oflker or some one f»fftfl<»r 
with his habits knew that he had ben stayng away from sdaiol 
he hadcsceped bekig brooght to court for this offense. 
The foUowmg table shows for 1903-04 and for another and more 
recent year, 1907-084 the ages irf all the dehnqoent boys who 
wonU not go to school, whether thqr were charged with tro- 
an^ hi the conrt records or not. 

This table shows that m 1903-04, 181 boys, and m i907-o8» 
lao boys ''wottkl not go to school." It shoold be noticed, how- 
over, that the table mdtides boys of all ages from seven to sateen, 
although the compuboiy school law reqvues attendance after the 
age of fonrteen only when the child is not worUng, and it is weU 
known that no practicable method -of enfordag this bw has yet 
been fomid. But for the boy who is suppossd to be attendng 
school, irregukir attendance is as dcmoraltsfaig above the age at 
which attendance can be enforced as for the one bdow it. Looking, 
however, only at the chikiren under fourteen, namely, chikben of 
pthe compulsory school age, it appears that even these moomplete 
^>--data sbowthat fai 1903-04, i66boysunderfoorteen,34peroentof all 

* Sm tht FiMtth AMNttl lUport oC tiM ChkafD Bond of EdMfttiaii (1904). 
Ruport cf Om Cnmpyltoiy Edvctttea DtptrtaMBt, p. 41. 

tFMtyiiisht ctlnr bsyt bwmfct In darif tirit ymx at iMJsqwiit fcad N« 
!■ bdbft at tmaatt. 

I TIrit b tiM nort nccM yaw tkAt eould bt MiKtid, riaa tht VMOiSi for 
190B-Q9 wm Ml conplttt at tht tiBt of wrItiBfi 
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the ddinqoent lx>yB of thb aie broogbt to court d^ 
and m 1907-08, 87 boy% ooder foiirtMii» one-fowtli of the total I 
number under thb age brought to court during the year, ivcveiD J 
need of discipline for persistently staying out of school. 

TAaLB a7.^DBLIN0UBNT tOYS WHO "WOULD NOT GO TO SCHOOL" 
OUIUNG THB YBAES 19(^1904 AND I9O7-I908.— BY ACE* 

NUHBUt Of BOTt 

Aft . 1909-1901 ' 19OT-I90B 

* 4 J 

9 16 s 

10 ji 4 

II )i 10 

«» 4J n 

n n ^ 

14 • 17 

If 6 u 

No iipoit » .«»« 2 .« 

Total i8ik ISO 

• it Is oMoa^ a Mttar of MOM dMcohy to ooonflt Mck A tabk iioflt in 
Hunr caiti tbt fyMaiini faidicBtM a pnlooeid abtMOi ww ichool ■'^j^j ^ tlM 
fKtiioot mcttcaBvBiBliooad. SnchcaMLkowrar. wmaaMfflDoolidoriHi 
tht tvUoMi •MnMdinyalMakablt. Tkoi* tluoa boyi who could oAkwnd oof 
inllt WHO not couatad bacaoat altlMoili tkagr w«o alw MobaMr iriaat tfcnt b 
■oavidaocaotlwtkaatlMlKtof tiMfrflftancy. OitiBodMrl 
vko had baao atayiog away fras iMoa aavtnl mha at a tlna aad 
tttylM M^ to" •cmI, ipan abo faKfaidad In tha flat ahftOBih Ml cafl 
ier Iha wcaid of thdr ad wanteiia ihooad that thy had haan at on o 
"taiUng^ aipaditian with no paalhia chaoca to fa to aehaaL 

hOf thMaiBibayibthiaawMihaptatbonMbsrpaffMtitocarfTWMhinBi 
and do afanflar "chafHk'^ona had navar baan te achaal and ana had "ahnva baan 
atraant." 

There were, then^ in 1907-08^ at least 116 of the ddnuiuenl 
bojfs under siiteen and 87 under fourteen^ or on^fourth of the 
tottl number under fourteen brought to court during this year, 
who were staying jnvay from school This percentage fori9(7-o8 
is SBudler than that fori903-HH; that 19, as instead of 34 per cent. 
Some of the 1909-04 boys, hoa^evcr, were charged with truancy, 
not when they were first brought to court but whni thqrwere re> 
turned later on a new charge. Similarly, many of there 1907-08 
boys wfll be returned to court again, and if their entire histories 
could be read four yean from this time, there is every reason to 
bcKeve that a very considenble number of them would later be 
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deac fi bed u **icfiitiBC to flo to school.'* Either fffrfftnt fl iif. how- 

tnun^ ind dcUniiiwocy wtwftg boys. It is signMcuit thtt in the 
moie fsooit yoar there is I btfis munbcr of tfimt boys at the ages 
of foorteeo, fifteen, and sixteeD. Atteotion was called hi an earfy 
part of this chapter to the fact that the gieat majority of boys who 

are fourteen; that th^ are often out ofwork as wdl as out of 
school; and that they are givon special oppoituoitieCi as it were* 
to b e oo ine dennyient. 

There b, however, as has been said, a possible ei^lanathNi for 
illiteracy other than a failiire to comply with the compoisoiy ediH 
cationtaw. The boy may have been handicapped by a poor nnnd 
or a poor body which no amount of patient attendance at school 
could core. There are the children who are the victfans of St 
Vitus' dance; the epileptics; the boys described as mentally d»- 
Adentporweak-mhided; and finally, the poor backwaid boys de- 
scribed as "not very bright" or "dull and shyw," such as a Dutch 
boy who was never able to get out of the Undogarten and is said 
by his mother to be "weak in the head." This boy is now sateen 
and has tried to work with a construction company, but his mother 
thmks he will never be able to work satisfactorily. Orthereisthe 
case of a German boy who never got beyond second grade at 
school and was thooj^t mentally deficient He has not been suc- 
cessful in woric dther, and the probation officer tUnks he will always 
be a "half-witted tramp." Many examples of such cases are dted 
in the list given at the end of this chapter,* which also shows the 
limitatioos under which the court labored in regud to the treat- 
ment of there chikfaen. As there is no histitutkin m the state m 
which epileptic children can be cared for and only one institutkm, 
and that crowded,forfreble-mtndedchihhen, the judge couMmake 
ure only of thore nstitutkms pro v Med for normal chihlren.t 

In turning from the ddfaiquent boy to the ddinquent gprl> 
data bearing upon the question of school status were more difBcolt 
to obtain. It will be recalled that family schedules were secured 
only for those gMs who were in the state trainmg school hi the 
summer of 1 908, and smce many of there girls had been fai Geneva 

*Sit p. 147. t Sm Jiidet Pieckaty't iMtinoiy, Appndii II, pp. S4|-S44> 
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for a OMuideiible period of tiiiK» school statanents fran them 
shniUr to those obtained from the boys wouM have had littfe vah» 
as their content ivoold have been materially modified bythetnun* 
mg abeady given through the school at Geneva. It wu found, 
honvever, that the Geneva recoids contained some inteiestuig m- 
formation legarding the school status of the giris at the tune 
when they became wuds of the school. These data were state- 
ments obtamed from every giri at the time she was oonunitted to 
the institution reguding the amount of schoofing she had had or 
the last gnde she had attended before she came to Geneva. The 
data presented m Table a8 were obtained from a study of these 
records for the five yean from July i, 1904, to July 1, 1909, and 
show the ages of 705 delmquent girb when they entered the school, 
together with the grades they had hat attended. 



TABLE 18.— LAST.GRADB ATTBNDBD BY 705 DBUHQUBNT GIRLS 
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This taUt do« not ihcm M did TaUs a6 (pifB la^ for boy«» 
the age at wiiieh tht girl left tcbool. Inanombcrofcaaeflthe^ 
was in fact attandiflg school at the time of her tununitm ent, bat 
*i 539 sMt out of the 705 (7&5|Mrcent)ivoie fourteen or overhand so 
btyiotid the conuNilsory school ans. some had Ml school ahonether: 

theicf ore, does not uidicate the d i v trfencc fwm ivhat noold be the 
normal rate of pragnss hi school; f or some of the shrtaen-yeaimki 
girls may have left school at the afs of ten or tvehre. Itdoes, 

and that aduaUtT'ttahiedil^ these giris. That is, m eontiast to 
Table a$ in which the number of boys bebw the Hne had failed to 

aa^MHi^aMf a^w^vaaa^Hs b^b^p^kp^p^^w mv ^^v^B^^^v^vg a ^kv^^mv ^^^0 ^^a^Wv^v^p a^^B^NV^v aa^^w aaa^Mvip aa^ap 

girls who at the time when th^ cnteiad Geneva were bdow the 
standard for girb of their age who had been kept in school. The 
normal sixteen-year-old giri shooldbe m thahighschool, and the fact 
that laogirbof^this age had, acooidmg to the table, nevcrieached 
the high school shows that they were below the normal standard 
whether they were still in school or not. Oat of 70$ girls whor^ 
ported their school grsde, ^5, or 90 per cent of the whole number, 
were bdow the Vtuk line. Here, agun, the table gives no ade» 
quate idea of the estrsme cases which are found. Twentyof there 
g^ eighteen of them over fourteen, had never been fai school 
at aB; 43 other girls, whose ages rangHi from eight to seventeen, 
cfadmed that they had been to school but had not got out of the 
lirrtgiide. 

Although the ddtnquent girl seems then to be more Qlitemte 
than the defaquent boy, the eiqrfanation of this illiteracy is not on 
the face qf it so evident. It ifas pointed out that there ware two 
primary causes of backwardness among the boys: (i)akrgenunH 
her of them were truants, who had been to school very irr^^ilaily, 
and (a) many of. them were so handicapped physically or mentally 
that they made little progress in school even if they attended regu- 
larly. With regard to the first point it appears that the number 
of truant girls is insignificant compared with the number of truant 
boys. In 1909-10, the superintendent of compulsory educatkai 
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fepoffted^^btniaiitboyf lodoiily i)3iniiiitgirb.^ It b prob- 
ably tmc^ however^ that tnian^ is iess cisfly delected among 
girls than among boys» tiiioe the latter are nioit ooospkoo^ 
ofderiy when absent from school. • Certainly girls are kept at home 
mnch moie frequently than boys to help with thehooseirork and 
to care for the younger chikfaen, and, even if nqt oflidally desig- 
nated "'truants,'' their attendance at school b none the less irreg- 
ular and unoertam, and, in turn, unprofitable. 

With regud to the second reason for tack of progress at 
tchool- the nhysical or mental handicao. Uttta comment b necessary 
after a reading of the girls' ** family paregraphs'' to which reference 
has abesdy been so frequently made. As with the boys, there b 
evioence in a oonsidersoie numocr of cases or suonomuu oeveloD* 
meat; and the presence at Geneva of ftfcblemindffd or mentally 
deficient girb wbo were ooounitted to the institutbn becaum of 
immorality shows a need for a better qrstem of protec tin g these 
unfortunate children. It should also be added that not onlv 
was a larger proportion of poor homes found among the ddinc|uent 
girb than among the boys, but alarger number of t hese were homes 
in which there was not only poverty but degrulatkm, and from 
such homes a greater degree oif iUitemcy most be eipected. 

In attempting to summarise the conclusions ton such data 
as have been presented regarding the school status of these boys 
and girb, it may be saki briefly that in the great majority of 
cases the delinquent chikib also an ignormt child, and ma targe ' 
number of cases an illitente chiU. Thb b obvbosly due in . 
part to the fact that many of these chiklren enter school tate and . 
leave when they are still very young, some of them before they 
have reached the age of fourteen and are kgelly entitled to their 
working papers, and nearly all the others as soon as they reach 
thb age. Their illiteracy b eiplained in part by the fact that 
during the short perkMl when they are supposedly attending school. 
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btrof inMCdiliinochiryMni. la igoS o» for namfk, tlwit ifwt J90 bay :^.:r 

tnaatoaad oMy I » Mi; in 1907^ thH« wen )394 boyt lad I lofirit; ta I 
3004 lays aadaSSfSli. ItboriattrMt duit attatcaMtby OiMptriii 
ww»fMWfyfd<catloiidiiiiatiitiittyiif,cilltd i ttti t iwit»tlwlMi ' 
coii^nnt wm Minnl umm boyih tiMn kid bin m faKnuita tn 
SWi and thit thi iwoifaMbi jivwiili CMirt ibefid n laoviii of 
; ikto Antag tbi HOW tint. 
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THl MUNgUINT OOLD AMD TNI Will 

tiity attnd veiy incgiilafiy» and ta pirt by tiM fia tittt irfiik t^ 
ire ID fchooi they an to hftiwltfiyf ti l iw mt rily or phywaly that 
they maht littk pregms. 

That the idboob are tryiDg to nnet the OMds of the ddiDi|Dcnt 
chOd aDd to remove such cauiei of iMhMiococy at flHtcnqf aod 
tniaDcy it evideootd in oiaay wayt: by oonttaDt httpeovanent id 
the inethodt of eofofang the oompoltoiy education and the chU 

roomt. to care more tatirfacloffily for the doll or backwaid chiU ; 
by the vacation tchool, which pravMet a healthy rabcdtole for 

•oo^' ^pwB^i^pw BBo ww^wp ^fWOOOvs^wpo a DDn^rea ano^^BBB^w D'^^r WB^WP bb^^hbw^^hb VB ^BBBBBBB^B ^^B^PW^ 

tert» which are refe rred to to tondnn^y in tlie tdiool fffntTfiiT!** 
of tliote boyt wiio taid that the ''ttndiet tiuit helped dwm awtt" 
were, at they e api e tt e d it, ''work with handt.** Even the chil- 
flien can connect inttrvction in thete centtrt onite fltumtHy with 
that HCelong work with the handt which it tore to be their portion. 
And finally, it thonU not be fotfttten that there iDitente childrtn 
are alto, many of them, children of iHitenteand degnded parentt, 
and that upon the home, rather than noon the tchool and the court, 
mmt be pteeed the tnie leipoiiiifaiiity for the ifBoiant cUhL 
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THB KSNOtANT CHILD 

NOTE TO CHAPTER VIII 

MiMTALLY DlFICnVI BOYt BlOUGNT TO CoURT AS DlLINQUINT 
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No list which wis at all complete coold be compiled of the deKn- 
gucnt boys who wcft also sabnonnal, or mortally defective. In fact it is 
miw leoognised that the goestioii of a child's mental oimditioB cao in many 
casm be detennined only after the child has been carefully fiimnwd by 
ancipert Ithassecmedworth while* however* to pnscnt the following 
4) ernes of beys who were obviously "peculiar'* or "queer" or "weak in 
the head" or "feeble-minded" and were so described by parent or proba- 
tion officer. The statement of the disposition made of thdr cases indicates 
the more or km accidental and haphasard method of treatment inevit- 
able when the resources of the court are Kmited ynl when there is lacking 
even the machinery for discovering the degree to which the child's inteili- 
gnce dHTers from the normal intdUgence; and the bearing of that differ- 
ence upon his treatment The list is given m this form mthcr than m the 
form of a tabular statement because the htter would suggest oompletenem 
and cnctnem in a way that would be distinctly misleading 

(i) Elevcn-yearold German bey in court three tones; put on pro* 
bation the first time» then sent to the John Worthy School, and later 
placed on probation again. 

(a) Fourteen-yeaMild German boy in court once; put on proba- 
tion. 

(3) Fifteen-year-old German boy in court twice; sent to the John 
Worthy School both times. 

(4) Swedish boy in court three timm; sent to the John Worthy Jv^ 
School the fill t tiflN, then placed on probation, and later sent to the John 
Wortl^ School 

(5) Eleven-yearold German boy in court twice; sent to the John 
Worthy School both tones. >*? 

(Q Eleven-yeaiHdd Canadian boy in court twice; put on proba- 

w^^^ue won^^ ^wo^vw uobb^^wo wo^^buu ^^^buuv um^ wsi^v ^av^wano ^^^ v^u soo^r nv^PU^v^n^o# 

(7) Tcn-ycarold English-American boy in court once; sent to the 
John Worthy School 

ffi) Ten-yeaiHdd German boy in court twice; put on probatkm the 
ftrrt time; then sent to the QucafoPaiental School 

(p) Fourteen-yeaiH)kl Irish boy m court once; put en probation. * 

(10) Thirtecn-yearold German boy in court four times; put on 
probation the first two times; then sent to the Chicago Parental School the 

last two tUMBS. 
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nm MUN0UBIIT CNILO AND IMB NOMI 



(it) Boy, sttioMllQr aidnwim, aa ipihplk; in cmvt 

00 pfOMllOII* 

(ij) Thiftoio yai old italiiaboy, hcowtHmti— ; p«loapio» 
bHion; tlNB atnt to tho Join Woitlqf SdMol 

(i)) * n piivt y i ar oldPioiiihboyiacoorttlMOOtiB»; p«toapf»> 
iMtion: tiNi Mot to tiM Join Worthy SdMnL ittd liter Mot to St QuH^ 

(14) TlHftiM"yior^4ld Apmticui bo^ft in covt twioo* pst on pi^ 
bitioBS tbrnnttotlMjoluWortlvScimL 

(15) FovtMD")mr4ld Gwmn boy* BO fOGOiB* 

(iQ ThiitiCD-^oaMild Gohmb boy. lo coort tbroo tisMi; poratod 
thiCinttwotims; thcaMot to tbt Jobs Wortby School. 

(17) ThirtMo yttr M Gormia boy, hi oowt oaot: Mat to the 
John Worthy SchooL 

(iQ Twohro^yoar-oldDvtchboy.tooovtoiico; teattoGlcawood. 

(19) Fourtun year oM Irish boy, hi coort ooct; placed 00 prabe- 



(ao) TVwiViy ear cId Irish boy, io coort three thoee; leattojoho 
Worthy School the tot two thoei, theo placed 00 ptobatioo. 

(ai) Eleveo-year-old Iriih bey, hi coort three thoee; teottojoho 
Worthy School theo ioad. aod bter eeot to the Joho Wortl^ SchooL 

(aa) TNreivi' year old Folldi b^y, hi coort ieor thoes; was IhMd, 
theo aeot totha Joho Worthy School the httt three thoee. 

.(a|) Eleveo-year-old AoNrieao boy hi coort ooco; plaoed 00 pr^ 



(a4) Poortaeo-ycar-old PiDltih boy, hi oooit oooe; eeot to Joho 
Worthy School 

(af) Poorteeo-yeardd Aowricao boy, hi coort three thoee; waa 
ifaMd, theo aeot to Gleowood, aod later eeot to St Chaike. 

(aQ Teo-yeaivold Boheoiian boy, » coort three thoei; pbcod 00 
probatioo each thot 

(ay) Teo-yeaivold Poliah boy, m coort foor thoes; placed 00 pio> 
batkn eachtioie^ 

(a6) Sifteeo-yearKdd Irish boy, io coort twice; eeot to the Joho 
Worthy School both thoes. 

(a9) Fiftoeo-year-old Irish boy, io coort twice; placed 00 prabo- 
tkm each thoe. 

(30) Foorteeo-year«M Swedish boy, » coort twice; seot to the 
Joho Worthy School; theo plaoed oo ptobatioo. . 

(31) Foo rt eeo yea r-oM Genoao boy, hi coort foor thoes; seot to 
Joho Worthy School each thoe. 

^) FoDrteeo-yeafiCld Genoao b^, hi coort foor thoes; seot to* 

•48 






(43} Elevw-year<ild eokwed In^, in oowt once; placed on prabi* 
tioik 

(4)) F i ft i e»year<ld boy. natioaalhy makuBmUt m oonrt twice; 
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John Worthy School, then luied, liter placed on probation, and then 
sent to Dnnntnf. 

(33) Fifl«en*ycar«ld Iriih boy, in conit twice; placed on proba- 
tion; then sent to the BridewdL 

(14) Fourteen-year^^ Italian boy, in conrt three tinws; ecnt to 
the John Worthy School the iiiit two tinMi, then sent to the pcnitcntiaiy. 

(3f ) Fonrteen-yearHild Irish boy, in coort three tones; placed on 
probation, then sent to the John Wortl^ School, later seat to St Charles. 

(3Q FonrtecD-year-old boy, nationaliQr onknovn. in court once; 
placed on probation. 

(37) Twdve-yeaMdd Irish boy, m court fonr tones; placedonpio* 

and later sent to the John Worthy School 

00 Fourteen-ycaiHild Irish boy, hi court ihw times; placed on 
probation, sent to John Worthy School, placed 00 probation, sent to John 
Worthy School, and then sent to Pontiac. 

(39) Elei¥t n -ys a r<ld German boy, in court four times; placed on 
pfobation, sent to John Worthy School, afam placed on probation, and 
then sent to John Worthy School 

(40) FiftecA-year«ld German boy, m court once; placed on praba- 

(41) Twehfo- y e aiK dd Polish boy, in court thrse tunes; sent to 
r^ i^jft Piarantal School, then to John Worthy School, and later placed 
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THI CHILD WITHOUT HAY 

House is siUittidt bu goM per am; the SiHMath Ward, t 
Mish neigblKMiiood. has a popolation averaging 81.5a per aoe; 
and the Ninth and Tenth Waids. which indode the ''Ghetto'' and 
the poor district about tlie hnnher yards, have a density of 80.79 
and 70 per aoe. . These ar^ with a suigle eMeption* the West 
Side wards f h^t contain the larassl nmnheis of ddiiunient diil* 
drcn. . iiie sm^se enceouon to this seemum ruation netwBen 
deUnqoen^ and congestion on the West Side is the Fourteenth 
Ward, which contahis the Nepo quarter of the northwest side, 
like the other brge Nepo districts of the dty, this is not a district 
characterised by overcrowding, but it has all tlie other features of 
poor and neg k ct ed neighborhoods. In no wards are there found 
greater dihipidation and poorer sanitary conditions withm the 
homes than fai the wards where the houses are rented to Negro 
tenants. Moreover, it nnist not be forfotten that in Chicago asm 
many other dties the Negro quarters are located in sections of the 
dty which have been rduiqubhed by the white population as nn- 
dc^ble residence sections. 

While the West Side furnished the largest quou of deUn- 
quents, there are, of course, other centew of ddiiiquen^ across the 
river. Thwe are chiefly the Italian quarter of the Twenty second 
Want on the North Side; the First and Second Wards whidi 
together indude the district of segregated vice and a portion of the 
so<alled "black bdt" of the South Side: and such distinct m- 
dustrial co m m u n i ties as the districts near the sted miOs of South 
Chicigo and near the stod^ards.^ 

AttcntMU hu already been called to the fact that offenses 
agdnst railroad companies bring a oonskierable number of boys 
mto court each year; and such offenses take on new significance 
after a study of the fint, or "de&nquency," map, idiich shows 
how many "ddinquent hones" are near the railroad tracks. The 
temptation that the truks oflier to the boy has already been ei* 
plained. Not only grain for the chickens and coal are to be found 
ui the "empties" and akmg the tncks* but pieces of iron and wve, 
which may be sokl as "junk" and which mean, therefore, the price 
of an afternoon at the theater or some other kmged-for treat. The 
tTKks also oflier to the more daring the chance for a bonfire or for 

•tapynvmitte 
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IHB MUNOUmT CHILD AMD Tm HOMI 

nippiiig iTiiiiit Ml imoR uiuuuDiB wnipfMnoo hi a crowim 
nriyibpffaood wnnv tMfs if to UttK pravuiott tot iporti op rao* 
loitioii. 

hit. of counc dDodiBv chindcriicic of tbc ooor — mJ ooih 
gated inmb of the dly that ^ey have fov porks or pteyyoonds; 
ind hi no other gioop.of hot pei ore the privile fadHtiei for lecico- 
thn 10 iKght IS in these crawded tenement i|Qorterk To test the 
eitent to which the delinquent chOd was also a "child without 
play/' a count was made of the nrnnber of boys in the special year 
i90)-04 who did not live within accessible distance, that is, within 
half a mOe,* of any public place of rsoeatioii. The homes of 
^a of these boys warn locatedt and it was found that oifty 449 of 
. tliem, or 54 per cent of the total number, had opportunities for 
recreation or play. In this year (1903-04) eight wards of the dty 
(the and, 4th, Sth, gth, loth, 1 ith, aand, a4th) had no park area; 
of these the Eighth is South aucago, the Second b hi the so- 
called "black belt'' and is still without a park, and the others are 
all river wards. 

The m o vemen t hi Oiicago towards the establishment of 
parks which am real recreatkm centers begui with the appoint- 
ment of a special park cpmmisskm in 18^ but it was not until the 
foOowing year that the first appropriatioos from the general cor- 
porate funds of the dty wem made for its woik. The chiklrBn wlm 
were brought into the court during the early yean of its hbtcMry 
were, therefore, only too certainly chiUren who had grown up 
without any suitable proviskm for play. 

When the juvenile court was established hi 1899, there were 
beskles the six chief parks, lome 15 small parks, squares, and 
triangles; these were for the most part, however, small green 
oases, with a few shaded benches, valuable faidoed, but furnishing 




plnfcnitfBNv»wlthtoanidluiorfle»^airtemilttMSs>f pwcnt NwwiilrfMA 
ndtaiortlnlfHBite. ltkMbi«pfovtdthatfnrcMldmi«iU«iikMOVitiM»a 



halteOt to t playiroead. TUt imum that play cmImb ilMeU ba aHabHihad 
odlafaifQpiitoiitdlitfkti.'* AmwI Rtport, Spadal Pftfk 



ChkaePb teoT. 
fTMt eMwt vat 
190)"^4 *Qy wifi locatad* 



awpaa wMdi iha JMMaofarisr the 
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im CHILD wimocrr play 

DO recreation facilities. Indeed, it may be truthfiilly said that 
there was at this time neither a public pbygnNmd nor a public 
bathing beach in all Chicago. 

Moreover, such paths as ensted fvere kxated chiefly in 
the ivdl-l»do sections of the city, which furnish a oompar- 
atWdy small quota of children to the court. It has alrndy 
been said that the largest numbers of these children come from 
the river wards of the West Side. Of these seven wards, three had 
no park area at all; m one there was a jtract less than an acre 
m extent— a scrap of lawn with a few broken benches, known as 
"loofer^s garden";* two others had each a little open space of 
four or six acres. In fact, only one of the seven wards had a real 
park.t These seven wants, therefore, with an area of more than 
5,000 acres, with a poputotkm of nearly 400^000 people, were prac- 
tically without any irfayground area, and it is from these seven 
wards that the delinquent children have chiefly come. Perhaps 
the meager recreation facilities m the past will be better underrtood 
in contrast with the improved conditions of the present. For it is 
of mterest that the community has at hot reoogniaed the need of a 
"pkboe to pby" and has made great progress in the last ten years 
towards meeting tUs need. There are noiw, for cnmple, four public 
bathmg beaches and 37 recreatkmoenten, lyof which are equipped 
with attrutive ''fieU houses," m different parts of the dty-t 

* Biekndyltt Sqam bdbii Its wcowtnictloa. 

fTUt vat atm Flifcuth Waid, with 17 aow kaown at Uaba Pink. 
Tht fbUowias ftatcoMBt af tiM aiaa, peadttfaa, aad park aiaa of thttt waidt It 
tain ftam ttt taMa fKfaie MP ip ia tta Rapart af tlw S^tdal Faik CoaHBiMiea 
(I9ON0 aa tlM Sob|act af a iUbapattlaa Fuk SyllHB. 

16 4^ aoa MB9 

17 .....OJH po «At 

w «M7 *«• 3J.I« 

19 ••U f#o f>.f4 

9 • $4» fMf; 

10 o 640 {7»if8 

II o iiao 00^9)7 

fMO )94,M> 



1 la Jaaeaiy, 1913, Unn wtn iltvw l acw a tha caalciB aadtr tte Jaiitdle- 
arihaSSiftfffcBa - -. 



Baai4 thiaa nadir ika Watt Pink Boaid, tm aadar tiM 
Uaeofai tokBaaid,reDaadtrtktSpadalPtfkGowBWoa. TImm aia ia addl- 
tioa tke ftor katUag bcaekM wUck iMva baaa aMBtioaid. aad tha lafp fBfki. 
vkiek aiir cartab fKtttki for laoaatioa mfftUOf la kt «4oy«d «k« a kalf 
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THI NUIHIUINT CHILD iUID IMB NOMI 

ThtM Add howct niifit peiiiapt bt dnaflnd as thi dob hoQMs of 
tM pcop te t Th^ af€ piovidtd wiui*iBdoof Bfmisnns ttd 
riiovm iMtht for both bcyys and fiflt, indoor pl^^ 
''branch'* icadina wwwii and Hbrarv it a t intiiflf fht iwdiKc liiw gv- 
snail looms to ba iisad as ivgnlar nacting places for cMbs of ill 
sorts»and larns assembly halls for public danoes and dramatic pci^ 
f ofmanosSv fntivab and wufcling, oskbratkxtty and all sorts of 
pttblic meotinck Oatdoori thcfs aic phyfrounds with poob for 
wadfaig or swhnmbig m soauner* and for skating in vimcr. In 
i8Q0.wlian tha court ivas astabUshad. nana of thesanlatts of la ci aa* 
tion oistad. In isio)-Q4 only savin had bean opened. 

T^ charges of nfglfct may ba made • y^**? tha oomnnnity 
in the past Firrt, it fiikd to provide the children m its midst 
with iwnHy r tu nltiff for dean, wall «>•■*■—** aiMJ wfaolaiaiiia nlav: 
second* it failed to supervise the play with which thqr piovided 
thenudves, so that there should ba reasonable safety fiom peril 
to Vh^ limbt and morals. Pby is now rrmgmnd as an rswnflel 
deaBent hi the preparation for a vigorous physicd and socid 
maturity* and the demand for a rationd amount of recreatioo 
shouhl perhaps, like the thirst for beauty* be satisfied throngh 
facilities provided by cooununity effort taslead of by hidividud 



It was pointed out hi a former chapter that the very 
terms of the charge on which the chiM is brought tato court often 
indicate sodd effort* misdirected unfortunatdy* but still sodaL 
The ''gang*" which is frequency respondble for the offenses of its 

mamnerSi nreseots a social ^^*^*^^^^Bffnon or nooertti siaDiiicanoa anu 

promise when once understood and utiUttd. In the past* however* 
its members have had no other educatkm hi the fine duty of fol- 
lowmg a leader than leekmg adventuR on the tracks* in the streets 
at niaht. in the unauarded shoo or house, and then fiMf'w them- 
sdves not heroes but ddmquent boys in court and finally perhaps 
pitifd inmates of the John Worthy Schod. 

The offenses committed by the girls suggest less clearly than 



arvMtkeUdqriteveflabit. awMti llii Stlil hmtm mm le mwnrtoe. rif hm 
bMB Mlielid for avi Mv mi €B tkt W<ift SIdt. H«i emtut fipiMuiC an oh 
elnMx Mdialat Imh lii»ee»ooo^ wHfc ee weal inmdtairi lor 
ICO of ippiWHMtaQr Si^eooLOOOw Tmoo hsvi eeoe Mjoyed deftaa tte 
youi hy ptfoms le abeiit ihi mtte of ao BMB or boyi ID 40 veeMa er pn. 
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IHB OniD WnHOUT PLAY 

tiiose of the bpyi the fodal intocst or group activity, and ^ the 
social daim it u imperative with the girl as with the boy and, if 
denied, avenges itself by sanctiofis moie feaifuL The girl, too, in^ 
seek and find her advcntoie; she must give notice that she is here.^ 
Theie must be the time of veiled exhibit and subtle mvitation: 
there nnist be opportunity for acquiring skiD in management by 
managing the smaller or the larger social circle; the new doires 
and secret longings with reference to liiich she is given no dig- 
nified instruction find unlimited gratification in the paths opened 
before her by the commercialised recreation and me vice^of the 
dty. Nowhere in workshop, theater, or dty street, by day or 
night, has there been supplied to her the sense of friendly super- 
viskm, which while guarding and restraining yet leaves her free, 
because at the same time it guards and restnuns those who might 
injure her. 

The essentials of satisfying play suggest themselves at once; 
muscular effort, giving enrcise to the growing body; associated 
effort, giving facility in social rebtionship; effort directed towards 
n purpose demanding preparation and planning, giving scope to 
the devdonina humaft need of cosisciottslv seekinc an end: the 
presenoe-of a certain degree of teal or apparent risk, giving oppor- 
tunity to the growing demand for a chance to show his prowess 
in the case of the boy, or a chanoefor service m the case of the 
girL For all these clahns the public playgrouind or recreation 
center is now attempting to make careful proviskm; butthestreet, 
the narrow alley, the railroad tracks for too kmg offered a sorry 
substitute, and the commercial interests were not skw to seise the 
opportumty neijected by the dty. We have had the perikais 
adventure found in the gauges undertaking to ''beat the cop" who 
if he were present wouklsurdy "pinch" the crowd; thecidtement 
provided by the "nickd theater";! the stunutont supi^ied by the 
dgarette and alcohol. ' 

^AdduM, JaM:TlMSrMtdY«itk and tiN Ghy Stntti, ChapCar III. 
NfvY«k, Tha MacaOkia GSi, 1909. 



t Uacfl lacaMly tiM ibM ihflWB te thata thaatan Iran Mt oHMBiad, aid tba 
pkSMii «aia fraeowtly daaMialWai aad hdpad to aaka aina actndiva to tka 
ddUfaawhoattoidtd. Tba JafaaBa PiwtactC^a Anadatlaa vMmmittfy wwcaadad 

laaiPuiiie rt ia faribH i kaMa tayacMiaiih ip w hl dlhubwaagKtiyafaiiappiawiH 
the neia agiMiva flkM. la 1911, tiM Awa da tfaa artiawitad aa tte lanlt 9i a 
carrfal iavtiti|BtiM (Ma paaipMtC aa FIva aad Tan Cnt TiMaian; two lavaMl* 
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THB DBUNOUINT CKILD AND Tm NOMB 

ror iM |ifi« cvcfjrWncre minpcffvnea* insvs it luiicgBuimi 
play in early childhood. Later n life ihe has the cheap theater; 
the cheap hot brilliaiitly Hghtod lestavrant; the dance hall con- 
nected with the laloon, wtee she and her escort pay 5 cents lor 
the privileie of dancing a cortaln tinie within a chvmed dfde en- 
closed in ropes^ then, too frequently, the roomfaig house of low 
Older with the ciMnpanion of her choice; and thsn possibly the 
nnai siep or pionuscooQs intereonne eicner ui ine noose 01 pros 
tittttioo or as the resah of soiidtation on the stmt 

Ip discQsiing the ddinqnency map, attention was not called 
tothebrfe number of dots hi the Eighteenth Ward— not a sipiifi- 
cant fact in ^w«<^i««Hg "deliiKiiient homes" for thb is not chiefly a 
legion of homes, but one of 1^ resorts and loondng houses. The 
ciddren bronght in from thb waid are bffgdy girls, and for the 
part girls who have already had the ea tperi e nc e of a me of coBunei^ 
daliaed vice. While comparatively few dcHmiuent giris actually 
come from the segregated *'wcst side kveCv" the number who are 
found hi that debatable territory wUch hanp lihe a frmge on the 
so-called ''levee" dirtrict and iddch is hon^oombed with vice is 
so krge as to be truly appalHiig. That such conditions can eiirt 

wAam hy tbe JraBtti P»BH Ui »t A«odiitoi «! OtafD^ im nd loii)' tfcic 
MMJy iStOPocMMwe atiwidid tfce tm^ aed IM cit tliil— wiHy. tlMait 
akMt|ooNchllMittitiaCariafBbaaqy«ftlMflilB«atfHlnkltloeyM«. "Tki 
tk«ur HMlf ii ofin Aeitid max door to a mIooo or a tiOMiMt foo«li| Imom. 
la fKt. to ii to ofin to tbi MM beUlM villi tte latltr tiMrt tlM pknit'A Fho 
GiolTlMalfr Hold' hat bacooMcemiit' Tlw AModatloi itfi^ dananditlMl 
ihitkHiiafi Irtwilil >t ifnMTMMi tod wifoitaJ. Imt frwd Iroai til ohjactloeaMi 




OHVI^^H VOMBBS VO^O V^H^KS wSe^W^OB^^^B^ Ol^mn WlRHH^^ge^WB^W^^* 




id by tat 
hatbtio 

aad u a ftfttto hndndt of yovttj^ ait aaaaaly atarltd 00 ifeo load to iiio» 
for jh t talooa k at p i ii aoddaoQt k ajToioet w lM¥tooy ooa taS la vtotr^ aad Hat to 
pNni* ■ • • UN ooodtoioo to atBavaL Matt of iha daett baBt tatol far tlM 
ttto of Uooor, oflC far tba ponoti of daodo^ wkfcii to of ooly tMBodaiy iMpofftaooi. 
Oat taadiM aod ataebf MU Ittd a taloeo optelae iote lMi^ and Iqsor wat ttid 
In a^ oet of tte jaS aaUt, aad to tbt ochtio-aaetpl laiait iatlaaflta-film 
dMcbwmsivaeialadHiatttlniitaoftiwMishborttiialQoat.'' At sitatat is 
Qdcan to to taid ttet tha daoot haOt an "pbMt whovt dacaat yoeos iteela avt 
toe oIlMi daooyod iMo ova aad irlMn aMfo ttaich far ptoataia to aatQr itadt faMo 
dtosiBCt^ dtotMt aad criaM." Sat Oer Mott Pitpidar Rtcnattoe Caetioaad fajr 
tJM Uqoor latonttt; a ttudy of peblie daoot hath, by tht JevtaSa Fmacthft 
Atndattae of Cbtoaao. 
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THB CHILD WITHOUT FLAY 

as foufteen-year-old duldicn resorting dther to loomiog houses 
or to houses of prostitution, is an indictment of the community as 
ffightfttl as the fut of their betrayal by the fathers and brothers is 
of unregulated famfly life.* 

It has been pointedout that these children are poor, that many, 
espedaOy of the girls, belong to the lowest eoonomic group, and 
m periiaps the largest numben to the degnuled dass. Both boys 
and girls, and especially girb, are the victims of neighborhood 
conditions. They have likewise been shown to be ignorant chil- 
dren. Their phy would be hcking in aD the ingenuity that might 
come as the result of hearing we ll sel e ct e d slotiesp or of constructive 
effort in the line of applying theories given in school. They are 
at the mer^ of the environment to idiose suggestion they are aban- 
doned, and of . their own impulses which are never so wayward, so 
imtional, so perilous, if not guided, as at this time of bewilder- 
ment and questioning. 

"To faO to provide for the recreation of youth is not only 
to deprive all of them of their natural form of eipression, but is 
certain to subject some of them to the overwfadming temptation 
of illidt and soul-destroying pleasures. To insist that young 
people shall forecast their rosMolored future only in a house of 
dreams is to deprive the real world of that warmth and reassurance 
which it so soidy needs and to which it is justly entitled.''t 

*To tki rerib of iHmfBlittd aad iimpinriniil noMdoa oa tlw pnt of 
tte iirii^ wiHtte the nevntioo bt ia dQT, naill f0«a, or fiowny, tht iatarvtem 
irith j^ tfa^9t tlM SiattTninii^ School ^vteooviociag tHiiflMMur. Sm iatio- 
dactoiy tuumtm fai Apundli V, p, f ia, lUmfdflbgm^aihadtbdrlaiiaaXkm 
talD toinBter moL wpuwiwi wMlo of ploy wkm wiy yfteai; 18 who mi yoon 
orofior«idcroaddacfibodthdriftlconBooiooflto''ployBito." Toolofio 
MMMoroi wni nw afn moBoiof icuuioaHHp coon oo ob o Ki o to i id nco nrav 
of foooitloB ot lioiiw 10 tte thtotor, to picoM to ikotiH Ma, wiiUof la the 



poiK or ''b«sS\ftdiM''; la o few com tiM iiri wot foiag toor ftwa clmich. 

TIN item IoMV dMoo shh of tko woy in vUA tiMy iotcrad into caio 
flfwoafidBtaioh^ltaiortfcottlwdlyotioot,thopofk,oadtlw<oaBtiyioodoio 
oqooHyla aood of laponrWoa if tbo yoaag ood isaoioBt oro to bo illofwod to pow 
tkoir ttaao OS thc«. A ito4y of tiMoo idndoloi obo thmr Ufht oa tbo iMfftil 
nbrttatoo to vbkh tbo gMo hod miMd hi tbo aooich for locnotioa or a Bttk 
ipuMHegaHaiy. ltappiofod.iBroaavlo,tbatioaMiiflthodyialdodtotcaiBta- 
tioahioidcrtoobtoiitiaoniufliof ■ooey,oao>t«o^or tbraodoUan; vhaoio 
olhois coady « thcotor tlehcto bod booa tbo nfmid. 

A fortbor aad iwiy Bhariaothii Jii nw io B of thb wbolo q mi ti o n b to bo 
fMnidhiAddoa«,Jflao:AacvGaBSckacooBdoBABdoitEviL NcwYork,Tho 

Uoa Goi, lan. 

tAddoM^JoBo: Tbo Spirit of Youth oad tbo GKy Stiom. p. tO). Nov 

Tho Mocnlloa Go^ I9qa> 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CHILD PROM THE OOMPORTABLE HOME: THE 
PROBLEM OP THE UNMANAGEABLE BOY 



IN the imoidiiig chafitm w htvi oniidtrBd is 
. diffeicnt oonditioiis in tht hopw or in tke odghboilMXMl which 
hive ffftfiBfil to <»»p***<* in toaM m o atuw tlK ddknt^pMncy of 
the childm who hivo been braogbt to court. There itill remain* 
however^ some more beflUng cescs is which sose of the nstowird 
oooditioas thtt liave been diiniiied seem to be prssent—cascs of 
,ciiikir» who have become deUnqncnt in s|Mte of Undand wynp^ 
Dsrents and nood homei- The table of tffmftiTK aroone 
ich was given in an earlier chaptei^ showed that only ose-fifth 
the ddinquent boys and onMenth of the dehnqiae&t giris casM 
rom what may be called "fairly comfortable homes,'Vthat is. 
homes we have pboed m Group II I ; and that not a per cent of the 
cUkbencamefrom the wealthier homesof Group IV. Itwillber^• 
called that the most typical family fai Group III was that of the 
"skilled artisan who was earamg good wages and was reguhrly 
employed." The homes were often pleasant as well u dean and 
decent, and were seldom in poor neighborhoods. The figures 
which have been given do not mean that the chiMren of the poor 
are more serkiusly delinquent than the children of the well-to-do. 
but rather that the offenses of the hitter do not easily bring them 
witUn reach of the court. Bad children hi food homes are for 
the most part disciplined at home or " sent away ta school." iHiile 
bad children in poor homes get into the juvenile court and are 
frequently sent to the John Worthy School or to some sfanUar in* 
stitutkm. 

The problem of the ddiiiqusnt chiU from the comfortable 
home is. then, so far as the court is co n c e rned, a comparativdy 
small one and almost cidusively a problem of the boy. Someoif 

* Stt Cluvlir IV, p. 71. 
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the famOies m thii group* howevo; ahhough tbey may be in good 
diaimstanoes when the child is brought to 
veiy floor, and the chihl's dciinioen^ may , of couisei be idated to 
an ciiUer condition of poverty. In some of the cases, for cnniple, 
a widowed mother has remanried, and the stepfather is well-to<lo 
and good to the childien* bitt th^ may have been much neglected 
owing to the mothei^s effort to support tlie family durmg her 
widowhood. Moieover, m some of the homes m winch the pe- 
cuniary circumstances are satisfactory, thoe are cases of degrada- 
tion, incompetence, or orphanage, which place that particular 
famfly in one of the groups already discussed. When all deduo- 
tions are made, however, there still renuun a few chiUren, almost 
cntirdy boys, who come from good homes and have good parents, 
and whose delinquency does not seem to be in any way attribut- 
able to neglect. , 

This brings us to the indisputable fact that the bad boy is not 
necessarily the product of poverty or misfortune. Even m the 
most respectable families, thine are boys who find the amusements 
provided by d viUsed life very dull and who must occasionally fare 
forth to feed the gnawing sphit of adventure. It is of course too 
much to hope that on these occasions they will ahvays be able to 
escape the delinquent paths idiich lead to the juvenile court and 
beyond. There aro also those more difficult cases both of boys and 
of girls who may be said to have marked tendencies to vicioos ways, 
some of whom must inevitably be brought to the court for extra 
parental discipline. 

The offenses charged against these children from good homes 
are chiefly those which suggest the unmanageable boy that every 
mother knows. The "flipper" is much mevklence* and thero are 
many such ''brking** offenses as breaking a Oimaman's window; 
''being with some other bc»ys who broke street hunps and let out 
oil"; stealhig watermekms from a freight car; entoing a church 
and destroying the key of the organ; sellmg trsnsfers; shootmg 
crsps; knocking down signs in front of Qnnese laundries; taking 
locks from a basement door; "always fighting, and neighbors wished 
it stopped"; stealing apples from a fidght car; buildmg a firoon 
the railroad tracks; breiddngasbtmacUne; takmg waste from an 
aile boK; calling neighbor a scab (gang of four boys); throwing 
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snowballi at another lad (mollier layi "aU bc^ feC into a liglit 
tometimn"); "ftghtingwithotherlM^andfatliercoiildnoCoiake 
him go to tdBOol." There are many caaes of what may be called 
adventurons stealing, such as stealing a bathing suit; stealing a 
tent; stealing chickens; stcaKng finseed oO bands with a gang 
of boys; robbing a man and canyhiga loaded revolver; '^carrying 
a wrench intending to hoU op peopte"; breakmg into a store, 
chwch, or house with other boys; steiiHng canned goods; breaking 
seals on railroad cars and staling tUngi of various sorts, brass, 
copper, wire, a bnss handle from a passenger coach, and occaskm- 
ally, but more rardy, grain, and even coal. 

A further word with regud to the stealing among boys in 
thb group shook! perhiqM be added. Examples have been given of 
the Unds of thefts committed, and it is dear, after a careful study 
of offenses co mm i tted by boys in Group III, that much of the 
stealing is either takhig "junk" or grain from the railroad or some- 
thing similar which can be soM for spending money, or stealing as 
an inckient to some adventurous exploit such as breakmg into a 
house, or robbmg a man. There are a few cases, however, that 
must be regarded as serious. There is the care, for c»un|rfe, of 
a boy who was the terror of the neighborhood. At one time he 
had six or seven stolen bicycles in the basement of the apartment 
houre in which he Hved, and he regularly stole dogs to get rewards. 
At the age of fourteen the boy was brought into court u incor- 
rigible. His morals were bad; he wouM not attend school, stole 
from stores, and could not be controlled. He was finally sent to a 
school in the East, where he was put at mechanical woric. He has 
turned out to be a very good machinist, is living in a suburb, work- 
ing in a machine shop, and studying hard. In this care the boy 
was one of seven chiklren, the fjunily lived in a comfortable 
apartment, and the father was well-to-do. There were two 
untoward circumstances in the family: the boy's own mother was 
dead and his father is reported to have been a professkmal gambler 
and bookmaker. Neither of there circumstances, however, seems 
to explain his bad conduct, for his stepmother was very khid and 
hisfather seems to have been good in the home. 

There is another care of a similariy bad bpy with a home only 
slightly less favorable, who also turned out well. He was accused 
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of stetling nigi and carpets from t hold and was sent to the John 
Worthy School for six months. At the age of fourteen he was 
brought in agun, charged with bitakmg into a bain and stealing 
a revolver; this time he was pat on probation; but the nort year he 
was sent to the John Worthy School accused of loitering arouiid 
the railroad tracks, throwing stones at passenger trains, breaking 
windows and signal faunps. It shook! be added that this bo/s 
school statement is an especially mtelligent one and that bets now 
working In a guage and pays Ids board at home. 

A similariy interesting case, though one in which the outcome 
is still uncertain, b that of an American boy whose father was once 
a western farmer but is now a post-office derfc.in Oiicago. The 
boy had two okler brothen, who were both wards of the court and 
who bekmged to a ^gang that made stcaKng and robbery their 
pastime^" and unquestionably their influence had much to do with 
his delinquency. At the age of thirteen, this boy was in court on 
the charge of "disorderiy conduct" because he had become asso- 
ciated with a ''gang" that had led "an assault" on the boys of 
another school; at fourteen he was brought m agun for assaulting 
a boy at school and trying to take away his watch; at sixteen* 
he with three other boys was charged with breaking into several 
stores and stealing f50 worth of goods. Withn a year, he came 
in for a fourth time, charged with stealing candy and cigars worth 
I40; and fiiur.y, a fifth time, at the age of seventeen, he was 
brought in again, charged with setting fire to a garbage can and 
burning a back porch. This record in a good many ways is a 
typical one, beginning with the trouble at school and going on 
through soHcalled "burglaries" with a gang until the final act of 
wrongdoing which threatened most serious consequences; for the 
house might only too easOy have gone with the back porch. The 
interesting part of this record, however, is the story of the bo/s 
progress under probatkm. Each time when he was brought mto 
court, he was put 00 probation, for he had a good home and good 
parents who were eager to do all that they oouU to cooperate with 
the court in the discipline of the boy. He was, at diflerent times, 
under the care of two regular prohatkn officers who finaDy solicited 
the aklofa "friendly visitor"with very good results indeed. In 
one of her recent reports she says the boy "has been working for 
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thne mootlis at the -— ^ , and a month ago was givett 

charge of the vault there. He has been attcndhig night school and 
that he may pass he has been roeethig me domi town at the noon 
hour, twioea week, that I might help him with his giannnar. He 
is induied toward adventure and twice this whiter he has been 
camping on the dunes in a small tent. He hu ghren up his old 
companions and the new ones are of a distmctly better type. One 
of the best thfaigi about Um is that he hu a real interest hi the dty 
and would make an earnest fight for good politics if such an oppor- 
tunity were dearly presented to him." Her final cooHnent* how- 
ever, is of faiterest, ** I don't vouch for this boy's future unless he b 
given some cause.wUch is worthy to arouse hb loyalty and en- 
thusttsm." It may be of further failerest to quote from the pro- 
bation sdiedule that " the friendly visitor hu been deqpiy mterested 
m this boy and hu taken Um to the theater, to lectures, to parks, 
and other pbwes of amusement. The boy goes to her every week, 
though she does not require it." 

In some other cases where the boy wu oonsklered very bad 
or had committed at least one serious offense, certain condithms m 
the home that have been described m the earlier chapten, were 
so unfavorable u to seem to eiplahi his dehnquency. Soch b 
the case of a boy who had abtady been m police court for stealmg 
a valuable goM watch and wu sent to the John Worthy School 
for seven months. There b no reason to thfaik that he hu 
since turned out badly, although hb present whereabouts are un- 
known. The hcff came from a thoroughly demonJbed home 
although the family lived in a very good house, which they owned, 
in a respectable nd^borhood. The mother had died of tubercu- 
losb. The father, who mherited property and wu well-to-do, 
wuadrunkard; and for several yeanitfter the mother^s death the 
chiMren had no one to care for them and were "worse off than 
beggar children." Outof iichihlren,nuiediedoftttbercidosis,and 
the only other one living, beskles the boy who came to court, wu 
insane. Another boy who came from a comfortable but dmor- 
alind home bekmged to an American family m which the father, 
a steady, hardworking, respectable man, wu a fireman, "earmng 
good money." The mother, however, wu a drinkmg, quarrel- 
some woman who "had a bad name in the neighborhood"; the 
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home, ilthotti^ well funushed, was dirty and disoideriy. The 
children are aU said to be "wild"; the father hhnsdf put one 
daughter m the House of the Good Shepherd, one boy has joned 
the army • and stiO another is a ward of the court. 

In another case a little Polish boy from a Group III home 
seemed to be very bad. He was first brought to court at the age 
of twelve for bicaldng into a candy stoie and a flat and was sent 
to the John Worthy School; he came mto court again at the age of 
thirteen for breaking into and " buri^rizing" three different plaoci 
and was sent to another mstitution for dehnquent boys. In the 
following year, however, he again broke into a store, was brought 
to court and thb time put on probatMm. Although the boy lived 
in a comfortable home (seven rooms with "steam heat and bath") 
at the time when he was brought to court, the funily of ii had 
formerly lived in fourrooms. 'Ae parents spoke very little English 
m spite of the fact that they had been m this country twenty 
years. This boy was "not very bright," h» eyesight was poor, he 
was "very nervous" and had been threatened with St. Vitus' 
dance. An older brother, who was brighter than this hoy, had 
had a very bul mfluence over him and had been sent to the BrUb- 
well for lodmg him astray. In this case probatkmdkl a great deal 
for the boy. The officer sent a friendly visitor to the home who 
visited the boy often. She has hdped him in school and tried to 
pravkie better opportunities of recreation for hun. She has done 
much to make the famfly understand and sympathise with hun. 
The parenU like her and she has been an unportant factor in 
unprovmg conditions in the home. 

A classjficatkm of all the offenses committed by the boys in 
thb " comfortable group, " which is presented in Table ag, on the 
foUowing page* makes possible an interestuig comparison with the 
earUertaUeof charges for all the boys branghtmtocourt.^ 

It is mteresting to note that a burger propoftkm of these boys 
came m for disorderly conduct, and a smaller proportkm for uh 
corrigibclity. That is, by comparing thb uUe with Table 5, it 
appean that while $1 per cent of all the boys came m for stealing 
and 47 per cent of these boys have committed thb offense, 22 per 
cent of all the boys were chvfsd with " moorrigibiKty," but only I a 

•S«Tablt9,FiaB. 
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perccntof thneboytafcsockarfBd; i6pcrocatof aDtheboys^ 
cfaaised with ''dimdcrly eoadacc,'* wUch is tte 
onf 01 iiKSB Doys* i nc uhiuuhs n uis iuMuuuB oi vm liowifi 
niglit kid in to cqwct tUs. The boy fnm these "bettcroff" 
famOiei wIk> fets into court has been off with hit png slcala^ 
oomnittiBK some duonierly net wliich idievci the nanotoBy of 
life» and which lie probably wookl not havecowM i tte d ahne. On 
tiK otiwr hand* tlK praportioB of cases is fcwcr is widch the paicBts 
caflflflt CDBtid tfea boVa aoQ tne oeioeiitafle ov iDflDniaiDles is lotut 
thaa it is for the group as a whole. The inoonigible boy is aMst 
f roonentiy an evidence of lack of ^f '[ J t^ f st hooM* ••m ^ tiwse 
paicats are able to give inoro thne and thought and perhaps greater 
inteOi^Bnce to tlie manageoient of thev children than can be given 
m tne poofer ■ anuoes* 

TABLB a^.— omNSiS OP MUNQUINT aoVS ntOM OOHPOaTABU 

(t. $., m oaoups in on iv *) aaouGicr to aiinrr 
DuniNO 1909-04 

IMBOR^MH^* • • • • Iw l"*9 

DlnfMy eoadoct . 18 S84 

MaHciBai labrlilrf.. f }.? 

)5frog^. I " 

It chsfffln* • • « 

a 6^ 

Total 134 1009 

• Sat Ckaptor IV« p. 71. 

It is also an evidence of greater protection at home that the 
boys of this "comfortable group" are older when they are brought 
mto court than the boys in the other groups. 

Of these boys, only 43 per cent came into court when they 
were thirteen or under, while the table giving the ages for all bo3fs 
showed that 48 per cent were thirteen or under; and while only 27 
per cent of the wdMoHlo boys were twelve or under. 33 per oent of 
all the boys were in this age group. 
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Total 134 looo 

In theie better-grade homes which, it must be remembered, 
are for the most pert myt yet in the socitl stntwn in which the 
proffered help of the court would be resented, in intelligent under- 
standing of the work of the probation officer is usually found, and 
a willingness to ccHipente on the part of the parents. In many of 
these cases such records as the following occur: "The mother feds 
that the officer did the boy a great deal of good," ''the officer had 
the co-opcntion of the mother in everything,'^ "the mother says 
the officer was always friendly and hdpfol," "the mother thmks it 
was good for the boy to be underthe care of an officer," "the mother 
thinks the officer's services were helpful," "the officer received the 
co-operatkm of the parents in everything she dkl for the boy," " the 
parents were always in sympathy with the court's work and helped 
the probation officer all they couki," "the mother speaks well of 
the officer's services." In one case, which is in a measure typical, 
the probatkm schedule states that "although the mother couki 
speak no English she ahvays received the officer kmdiy and was 
ready to carry out any suggestion he made," and the hfoSLy sched- 
ule showad that the mother, in turn, spoke with sincere appreda- 
tion of the officer^s services. "The boy," she said, "was ahvays 
glad to see the officer, who was very friendly." 

Lack of intdKgnce on the part of the parents m these homes 
is likely to show itself in too great lenient rather than m the semi- 
bfutal treatment sometimesfoundin tower-gnulehomes, which often 
results hi the boy's appearmce m court on an incorrigibie chaige. 
Thus, m the case of one boy, an only chiU, who was delicate when 
young, the probatkm officer thou^t that the mother "spoiled 
the boy and always tried to shiekl him from punishment"; the 
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TABU 3a— AGBS OP DBUNQUBKr BOYS FBOM OOMFOBTABLB 

HQIIIBS (f. tf., PBOM GBOUPS III OR IV) ; ! ^' 

9 I ^ > 

10 6 4J 

II 10 B.I 

la 16 la^ 

13 ao i<.i ;:•> 

«4 37 »M ' 
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oAkcr oonld contiol the boy *'€iily by thmtt, as he thon^ that 
peopk who talked Undly iveie dead ea^." There are a good 
many other caiei in which equally indulgent parents are indicated* 
Thus, in one case the "mother thinks the boy is perfect"; in 

chiUren." In stiD another case the parents insisted that the 
presence of the boy m court was only the "oflicer^s spite work"; 
the boy, they said, "had never given any trouble cwept getth^ 
married sn months ago at the age of eighteen." In a similar case, 
the mother is sure the boy has always been a good boy and that it 
is "a mistake that he was antsted " 



It is impossible in the cases of the " comfortable graup" as it 
was for the whole group of de Un quent boys, to ascertain how far 
"nana influence" mav have been resnonsible for their delinanencv. 
But with these boys, even more than with those from the kwori- 
dass hwwffi the gang seems to threw a halo of good corerndeship 
and security over the wrongdoing. In many cases the boy is un- 
doubtedly tempted to steal or to undertake some high soundiagfeat 
of daring, such as "holdmg up a man with re vo l ve rs " or "breiJnng 
mto a houre," wMch he wooM never have thought of attcmptmg 
by himself. The boy who wouM never steal ahxie, is quite ready 
to steal with his gang, and the gang leader b not a common faiw» 
breaker m the eyes of his foDowen, but a lettering hero who has 
helped them to live m days of* splendor. An interesting care in 
point is that of a young American boy who^ with hb gang, "stole 
ice cream from a Creek." This boy who "had ii dishes as 
his share" undoubtedly well deserved the penalty of the four 
months of mstitutkmal life which fdUowed, but the ii dishes 
wouhl scarcely have been enjoyed without an admiring drele of 
foUowen. There are, indted, many cases in which the otfcnre as 
described in the court records wouki be quite unintelligible with- 
out the important qualifying words— "being with acrowd of boys." 

It shouki be pointed out here, perhaps, in conduswn, that in 
the preceding chapters no attempt has been made to charge up 
against the home or the community all the offenses of the ddm- 
quentcfaiklren of the court. Itbonlytooobvkiosthat,wiienallthe 
ciqrfaiaing is done, there remam a consklerable number of bad boys 
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* Maay of tlMM cmm are of McaUor ioCtrait to the nydwpttUe 
who* by a ciicfU aoalyrii pf the Umif hbtoiy and by aa dabonle tudai 



CBiifl e MMe aad iie^w aecoiianiie^ cao eoaieiiaMe oetact tfte aooonaai ceooittoot 
whkh aie MaaJJeitiag taeamtvei hi a peniitiat aad appatcatly iaenlicablc way- 
waidMM. For the idmtMc itody of Joit each cam at thcee the JwcBle Fqr* 



chopathklaititotohuieeHMlyheaicrtahliihed. See footaoie. p. 9. 
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who quniot be espkuned awsy.^ . Sometimes m motiier seeks to 
cwiise the wrongdoing by saying she is sure the boy is "not quite 
righf ; but probation oflioer and teacher, who aie moie disinter- 
ested, insist that he is only subject to violent fits of temper and 
that he will be improved by residence in the John Worthy School 
or in some other disdplinary institution* The mother is right 
in knoifing in her heart that the bpy is not really bad and in feeling 
sure that he will come out all right, but she is bewildered and 
frightened at what must seem to her a calamitous result of his 
bad conduct. 

There has„of course, never been a time when restless groups 
of boys dki not live in a golden age where watenndons and apples 
grew oolytobe ''swiped,^ andwhere biealdngwindowsand knock- 
ing down signs figured as i^orious achievements. Intheunmortal 
adventurous days of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, every 
member of their pirate band escaped the juvenfle court, but they 
are the correct prototypes of many of the boys with iriiom we have 
to deal not only in thb group, but in famOies of every social stratum. 
It may be well, by wiy of summary, to recall the description of the 
ingemons leader of tluit historic guig: " Not bad, so to My--only 'if\ 

mischievotts. He wam't any more responsible than a ecit. He 
never meant any harm and he was the best hearted boy that 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE COURT AND THE DELINQUENT FAMILY: SOME 
ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF TREATMENT 

IN the foregoing chipten an attonpt has been made to de- 
icribe thoie conditions sorrennding the dddren of tlie oonrt 
that may have abearing on their delinqnency. The statnle 
ctatifftf tfl gff t h f r as fymif cfiiw^Ht ftf a f twglt dffin i tiftn **dffpwMtfnt** 
and "nc^eded/' but we believe that the ddmqnent child appean 
in this study as likewise a nffglfcttil child— ne^kded by the hoae» 
by the school, and by the eommnnity. 

It is also evident from the facts which have been pruented 
that the unit with which the court really deab is not the chiki but 
the family. 

It remains for us now m this final chapter to set forth briefly 
some of the problems of the family as they are prsjented 
to the couft. The court is an mstiument by means of which the 
conmiunity attempts to direct and supervise the care of the de- 
linquent child. ObvKNisly the possibilities of successful care of 
the child by the court depend largely upon conditk»s m the home 
and the neighborhood, and so long u the child is left witUn the 
home or withdrawn only temporarily from it, the court deab with 
the child only by dealing hi some measure with the entire family 
group. 

Looldng at these "ddimpient" families from the point of 
view of the court they fall mto several dasses. There are firrt* 
those m which the conditions within the home are favorable and m 
which the parents understand the child's delinquency and either 
appeal to the court to support their authority or. when th^ do not 
take the initiative themselves by bringing the chiU into court, are 
quite willing to coKspente in the measures taken for his welfare. 
This is a hopeful and fortunately a numerous dass so far as de- 
bqys are concerned; and it mdudeshomesfromeveryeoo- 
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nomicstnituiii. In these fimilies overindoveragiuiitheniQtlier'f 
oomment to the invcstigitor wis that little Bill or John had not 
been "leally bad" and that ''getting faito oonrt give him snch a 
scaie that he straightened up at once and the officer did not havo 
to come very hmg." It is clear that in cases like this where the 
home is good and the parents meiely need to have their own policy 
with regard to the chfld given the tempoimiy support of a coercive 
authority, there is no ''family proUem" before the court. The 
famfly becomes only a most valuable cooperating agen^. 

In a different class, however, are those homes m which the 
parents wish to co-operate, but m which the conditions in the home 
or the neighborhood make ooopeiition impossible. The figure of 
the widowed or deserted mother who goes out to work looms krge 
in th» group. Although she is intelligent enough to know what * 
good home is and does her best to maintain one, the conditkNi of 
her misfofftune renders her most strenuoui efforts futile. In the 
famflies in this group, the spiritual power is greater than the pe- 
cumary resources, lley are poor because the b m a dw m ner may 
have been disabled or because there may have been Illness or 
acculent or other misfortune. I n these homes the kleals are good, 
but misfofftune leadmg often to econo m ic pressure seems to neces- 
sitate the sacrilioe of the chikiren. This dass presents a diflicult 
problem to the court and one that can never be adequately dealt 
with euept by such effective co-operetkm between the court and 
the organixed public and private charity of the dty as will keep 
the competent working mother at home, lighten the economic 
pressure that is cipkxting the chiki, improve the neighboihood 
cooditkms that are promoting deUnquency, or move the family 
to safer quarters. Until thb coH)peratu)n is perfected thecourt 
must remain handicapped. 

There are many cases in which the court, reoognizmg the 
good faitentttms of the famfly, puts the chiM on probatum without 
having the resources to alter the oonditkins which are really re- 
sponsible for the chfld's presenc e before the judge. Sooner or 
later, however, because of these oonditMMis, the chikl is returned to 
the court and committed to an institutkm, while the family cii^ 
cumstanoes remain unchanged. After a brief time he is returned 
to the ddinquency-pramotmg conditkms ftom which he originally 
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cainet is btcr igt u rncd agisn to the court, ictimid to an in- 
stftotion, leturned agua to hii family, and then the vkhms 
ciide bqpns all over, not only for the boy but for Ui yoaofBr 
brathen and sisten. The court icturm the chOd to the home^ 
because the essential rightness of the intentions of the family is 
lecogniied and bffatiw the only alternative to the home is an y^ 
over cr of w ded institntion, which may soon turn the child out to 
make room for the 'iiext case." It is note choice betipsen the poor 
home and the ideal instituti on, but between the home that seems 
bad and the ustitution that is surely worm. 

In a third dau of families, which presents a still more dif- 
ficult problem to the court, there is no question of economif pree- 
sure or unlooked-for mirfortune. . In these families the chBd is 
being sacrificed or eiKploited because Us needs cither are not prop- 
eriy understood or are wilfully disregarded. Unlike the families 
in the first class, these neither seek nor welcome but nther resent 
the rdatMNiship of the court to the chikl: unlike the second dass. 
the spiritual rather than the material conditams am unfavorable. 
The father while not " brutal'' is often ettcmdy severe, the mother 
too little concerned with the cam or tndnfaig of the children. Here 
the sense of parental right is strong and the court is reguded asa 
trespasser and intertoper. In dealing with families of this type, 
the coercive power of the court is cnercised over the parents rather 
than over the chiU. While no poverty ensts, them are often 
crowded conditkms of living becaum kidgers am taken either to 
share the rent or to add to the fund for purchasmg the house. In 
short, homes of this type are uncomfortable for the chiM and often 
unsafe. Here the chief functkm of the probation officer is to 
eipound to the parents the standard to be mamtained lor the child 
and if possible to enforce that standard. 

A fourth class, though not a brge one, is interesting and 
shouki be noticed. . It includes families agahi not poor nor out* 
wardiy degreded, whose homes seem comfortable, so that it is 
not essy for the court to contemplate removing the cUkL There 
often are marital difficulties,— occaskmaDy divorce; or a diseued 
spot in the family life may be discovered; but sometimes the 
character of the delinquency and the fact that none of the children 

none of the girb in one case— escape the taint, is the chief 
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TNB GOUKT AND THB DBUNgUINT FAMILY 

evidence of t degener i i^ evidently far gone in the family Kfe« 
wMch B like i fruit of fair eiteiior but rotten at the core. For 
children f lom homes such as these little can be done ewept to 
filaoe them in institutions and postpone the day of their complete 
undoing. In the treatment of sudi cases, until further light is 
throvm on the subject by the researches in biological and psycho- 
logical labontories, the couit must act feebly and on the whole 
bBndly. 

Finally there remains the class in which are found only the 
dregs of family life, and here action must he sure as it should he 
swift. For here are found drunkenness, immondity, crime, filthy 
and degnuled h omes h omes bebw any acceptable standards'of 
deanKness, of decency, and of competence. In these homes the 
court finds only opposition in the intentions of the family and 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of maintaining right oon- 
ditkms of living. Here the ri|^t of family life has been forfeited 
and that privOiege should be denied by the court As a major 
operation is undertaken by a surgeon, amputatkm shouU be 
resorted to in these cases and the child promptly and penna- 
nently lemoved from the contaminating influences. 

Thus it may be said that so far as the family problem bcfoie 
the court is concerned, the homes fall, broadly speakmg, into two 
brge divisions, the one containing those homes m which the care of 
the court can be eiercised in cooperatbn with the family, the 
other those in which it can be etticised only m oppositkm to the 
wishes of the family, and in which the family is antagonistic to the 
standards that the community has set for its chiklren. 

From this it is evident that there nnist bedevek)ped a much 
finer dtscrimmatkm m judging of the rights of pirents. To the 
co m pe t ent parent all aki shouM be given; of the competent parent 
the efficient performance of parental duties shouU be demanded. 
Over the inefficient,* careful superviskm shoukl be eiercised. To 
the wdMntentkmed, akI shouU be rendered by the use of such 
agencies as the school mine, the visiting houselteeper, the truant 



* !■ tkt hUMn, OMi of podtivt pumtal wiwig or pom f nump t Htmn cm 
bt tftilt with iiodcr tiM Witt tumtt wMck loppltmMlB dtt kfiidictioa sputod to 
tiM feiwaite coon ky tiM addtd powtr of tlw ■ooidpol aid dfcalt court ovtf choM 
who coatrikoio to tiM cUld't wnoidoioe. (Ht Rov. Stat, chop. A ttc. 4M.) 
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officer, and the sanitMry inspector; to titt d^grnded peiciit nocon- 
cetsiont should be made.* 

When theit aie evidences of dmnhenness or vidous and un- 
moral living, complete sepaiation is probaUy the only safcgnanL 
To accomplish tUs, the macUnery of the court for deaKng with 
dependent children should be icndered stranf enough and sUltal 
enough to discover conditions vnf avorabk to child life at a voy 
early period, and the staff of probation officers shook! be efficient, 
well equipped, and thoroughly grounded m the prindpies of relief 
and of sound family life. 

After such an analysis, attention need not be called again to 
the difficulty and delicacyof the task set before the court, nor need 
reference be made to the dianitv. insiaht. inftHiigncf. ffa t t m ct. 
and thoroughness that shouM characterise its agents. When one 
compares the equipment of the court with its undrrtaking, it is 
not surprising if the court has m some respects ftukd of perfect 
wrvioe. But however much, because of inadequate equipment, it 
may have fallen short in other respects, it has not failed as a means 
of exhibiting the wrongs of chiMhood, nor need its services in this 
capacity be limited to Chicago alone; for after all, if the needs 
of neglected chiUren in Qiicago are made clear the needs of 
neglected children everjnvhere can be better understood. 

In studying the treatment of deKnqnent chiklren in Illinois, 
it becomes apparent that the juvenile court shouM be strengthened 
in its retatkm to other courts that it may take cogniiancf directly 
or through the probation officers of chaiges broi^t against cldl- 
dren everywhero and of other co ntro versies, of whatsoever kind, 
affteting their interests and well-being.t When that is accom* 
pKshed we shall have in fact, as we have kng had in name, a farms 
>a<fti#, an agent through whom the parenthood of the coammnity 
can be brought to bear upon the oiphaned oonditMn of any needy 
boy or 



* Fte an adariiiMt dtacMriMof tlritdlflkuit^MillQo m 
tiftiaM^y, Apptadii 11, pp. S)7-e)B ud S45. 

t A ItiM Bimbtr «f cam bivoMiv childiM, fv 
Mwridpil MM cbcttH cowti widcf va ri oy i fiinitci^ tin Moit 
b tlN ^trltatliig to diptftdtMy of driUiw** ttatoi 
for aayoM to Mp Id mf way to raodtf a cbfld 
It. 0lLiUv.Sut,chap.Atac4akb.) 
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I It iMM imrtk wMfe ID itpndMoe hot oidm iMMd I7 tte Ckkf flf FoHct 
cf GUoiB at the w q uat nd woatioB «f t»m SapafaMtBdcat cf IIm JavMlIt 
PMlectivt LnfM^ May !)# 1909^ 

Watcn por VioLATMmt OP Laws Govbiininotmb PaoncnoN pf Mmoaa 

OMct «r tkt GmmiI SnpirintMdMl of PlBHn 

CUo^Db Mqr I), 1909^ 
To al MoBbcfi cf tka DtyaitMat: 

Yoor attntiM ii adlad to tka falowiaf eonawakatioo 1mm tka JovnUa 



0) Oflkm vID vatck nol foooii with ictatBca to vMatioM of Sictioo itt 
of dM lUvInd Mmkiral God^ CMcaf^ vUck pfovite that Wlliai^ 
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The suggestioii may not be out of place here that any real 
substitute for the caie of the natuial patents will coatam the ele- 
mcnts of both the patenial and maternal chancter. and will 
mvolve, when the machinery of the court is fidly devefeped, the 
lepicsentation of the maternal and the patenul in the final 
decision as i^l as in the supervision of the child tmder prc^ 
bation. It is obvious to any thoughtful student of the piobfcm 
under consideration, that eventually men and women actmg to- : vi 

gether win haveto arrive at a final decision as to what is to be done \\\ 

with each child, and will have to be jointly entrusted with the h 

control of the children from day to day. One can but remember 
that the community has been very slow in giving the mother 
"cqiud powers, rights, and duties" with the father in respect to 
their children* and in observing that, though the htfge majority of 
probation officers are women, the final disposition of the case lies 
wholly in the hands of a man. Nor can one ful to realize that, vj 

even when the judge is a genius at underrtandmg the child, or 
devotedly kind and genuinely sympathetic, there is often the need 
not merriy of advice from a woman, but of deciding power eier- .V.i 

dsed by a woman.t 

In the chapters of thb book, attention has been called to the 
need of strengthening the chikl hibor hiw and some other hws for :J 

the p rotect k m of chiMren. Move hnportant however than new legis- £] 

htkm is the enforcement of such laws as have already been passed. 
Orden recently issued by a Chief of Police to the memben of 
his forcel in which he eihorts them to watch for violations of those 

* llUaoii RfviMd Statato^ ckap. 64. tac. 4. 

t !■ eooBKtiM with tMi appamrtly ladical t attowt it it of iotnHt that 
aan^ tha lOMOt wBOOiHiwidafiooi by Jodae PfaKhanr bthataf a "hoomo iadft 
to MM opoo and haar fai privatt tha afe hirtofka of oaiofftBoate yvmg yftk" 
ChfcaaB RmmMimU, ApiN 35, 191a. 
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lof IIk nMUMcipsl oodt wUch idAte totlNprolBCtioQ of om* 
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of Pffolwtioo which will mute ill pyMfc pltctt trfg jind dwfiit. 

A straog plot is pifWDtod for the aitopfarinn of tho school 
ciifiiciiliiiii to the ectoel denuuws of iBdiiitfiei eiid ooHiiBefciel 
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life, the multiplication of uses of the school buildings, theprobngi- 
tionof the school year by metns of vacation schools, theestaUish- 
Rient of continuation schools, the further development of indus- 
trial and tndt training, and the perfection of the machinery for 
apprehending all truant children and securing their reguUrpies- 
enee at school, as well as the woridng out of some plan by which 
the oonnection between their school life and their worldng life 
may be economically, and intelligentiy made. - 

And finally it may be said that the most important lesson to 
be learned from any study of the juvenile oourt in its vdation to 
the dehnqnent child is that the only way of curing delinquent 
is to prevent it. .The juvenile oourt cannot work numdcs unaided. 
It cries out to the community for the ccHiperation of all its dti- 
aens m removmg the conditions which am feeding into the oourt 
thousands of ddmquent chiUrai every year. As the community 
comes to undentand the obligation which rests upon it to abolish 
the causes of deUnquency, one may hope that new methods of con- 
servation will be devised to take the place of the ohl waste of 
chtU life. By such means may be builded a stronghold of good 
dtiienship and noble, competent living. And when that stiong- 
hoU shall have been erected, into it win be found builded the lives 
of the neglected children, the little strangen, the orphans, the de- 
graded, poor, and ignonmt ones, who have passed m and out 
before the judge of the deluMiuent chiUren in Chicago ; and thnmgh 
whoee wvongi, laid hare by the macUnety of the juvenile oourt, 
greater wisdom and greater gentleness have been aoqutred. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF THE JUVENILE COURT^ 

By Juuam W. Mack 
Fomcriy J vdfe of the Javenik Gonrt of Cook Comify, IDinoit 

THE kgd piofaleiiis growing oat of the esttbUshnient of the 
juvenile oooit have given rise to discosrion and to lome 
differences of opinion from the standpoint of constitutional law. 

It is desirahle fiist to inquire into the distinctivdy novel 
fcatofcs chaiacteristicof the court and to detetmine whether their 
novelty is real orpeilHips more appaicnt than real. Itbaconunon 
conoeptioa that the state is the higher or the ultimate parent of 
all of the dependents within its borders. It b well known, too, 
tiiat whatever nuiy have been the historical origm of the practice, 
for €ff€T two centuries, as evidenced by judgments both of the 
House of Lords and of the Chanoellon» the courts of chancery in 
En^and have derdsed jurisdiction for the protection of the un- 
fortunate cfaHd. 

It was believed for a time that thb jurisdictwn coukl be ac^ 
quired oidy in case the infant had property. This doctrine has been 
rejected by the English court and was dechred in 189a to be wholly 
unsupported by either principle or authority.! 

* AdoMwItd^MBts 1ft dw §tft lid toth§ pfipMitiMOi dHS pttfw to Mf. 
Btmaid Flit nr d tlM KoMnckir bar* lor tbt coiiiplhitioa «l naigr •athoiHki, 
and to PiqImmt Emit Fmnd or tbt iWvtnlty «f Chkaa» Uv S&ool lor tht 
of tha livftiatioglo putBtal oUifitiao oodtr thaCoanao Law. 

tNofthJ.,iaiaMcCfitli.LIL i8as,aCh.4o& la la Sfaao; a PUKpa 

' Ghaaorilar Gattnham lald: "Ihava oo ibobc abaat tha JoiWictioa. 

In which ihacBBft iatarfaiat 00 bdMlfof tha iiCuMi no Ml aailBad to 



% 



theia in which thaia h paopaity 

af tham 



fHo faifuitipbyvlftiiaai 
ItAk, aad tha aMKiM al whicb J 
CoHaa» Mr. Joatka Kay nid: 



'Ui 



itiva which bilaofito tha CNwaaa^omu^ 
tad to tha gnat taaL" Afahi hi BnMm v. 
wa wa iha woadi "inuda af coart' hi 
lathara'ipadalMBia. loooaaoHaanBritiihnhficlawhoaiafai- 
fuitiaio waidt of caort hacaiMa they iia Mbjact to that fart af pamtal JofMic- 
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TNB MUMgunrr cnio and tri Nom 

Abo ttIS ^PBUDICll QBIttUfllOIIS oOCtnDS 0m hK AflMfBflUI 

coom IMS bcco tiutt putots* rights in aliKi3ft ''sobjc^ 

by the court of dumoBry whoi tho bcft i n tffp rti of the cUU d^ 

maad h."^ 

Support WIS found lor the oontentioB that a prapcrty ntiefcit 
is csseatiai to jurisdictaoii in tlK fact that, until oompaiativcly 
recent thnesy tlK aid of the court in F**^ft^ was tfMftir sought* 
flKcent WDBD tne cliiln naifl an mdeneBdent ffo^tttnez Dnt« as was 
said by Loid EhhMit whose decree m the WcOesley cascf was 
afllrmsd by the House of Lofds4 

*" 1 1 is not faom any want of jurisdiction that it does not act, 
but from a want of neans to eaerriie its jurisdictioQ b ec au se the 
court cannot tahe upon itself the mamtcnanoe of all the chiUben 

totlle IGnadoni. It can eiMcitt this iurisdiction fully and one* 
tically only where it has the means of applyfaig property for the 
Rudntenance of the mfant." 

In the supplybg of this lach through public gnuits of money 
for mstitutioos for the support, nuuntenance, and edueatioo of 
the children •«*! in the enforcement of narental obUiations. are 
found the constructive features of the legisfaition esUbHshhig 
the court and of other legisUtion upon which its adauidstmtion 
depends* 

The common kw knew certain parental obligations which 
are usually enuroemted as the duty of maintenance, of p rel e ct i on, 

lioawMeiilifBtrMltdcoBtlnMwIrtDtiitGonrtBorCluBCHyDivliioa. Itwf' 
bt tiiidMd. u It Imm btM in iM«y cMcii wiMtiM tiMy kivt pnptfty w aot.** 

Sm ia it FlyMws DtG. A Sm. 497: Bromi v. CoUlaa, L. R. 3| Ch. 0. 96. 
U n ScMlan* L R. ^oCh. D.aoo^ la rt Ntvfai, L. it tSpt, a Ck. ag^: Baraaida 
V. lllcH«sl>*l* It 1891, A. C 388. la vi Wh L. R. 1907, a Ch. $ff. la n H'l 
SittliaNat, L. R. 1909^ a Ck. a6D. Scvanlcf tkoa cam Invalvid dw qaoltoa 
«r Um rtNslaiM adoeattaa of tka chOd. 

• MtaMT V. ICiatr. 1 1 lU. 4) (i84S)* 

''TlM powar of tiM Court or QuuMoy ta ialarfnt witk aad coatial aat aaly 
tha oMatM bat tiM ptnoai of all adaaniHtlita tkt UaUti oflta jvfMktioa, ii ol vwr 
aadtat ofiaia aad GMwot aonr ba qaaMlontd. Thb ii a powir wbkb aMM ailtt 
aacMMftty la a rapablicta fovtroBMat. AJoiWictloa thmaitMHlvBaadHabla. 
at w bava taHi» to aator bito tbt douMttic ittatbrni of avafy fuoUjr fai tba ooa- 
mamlitft k atcawaffly af a rtty daHeata aad avta of a vaiy aaibanaMlBg aataic: 
aad yai to aaMdw ii ladliyMwabta in tvtiy wtN SB^aiaad aadtty: It to faNlia* 
panabhr aoMMiy ta piDiact tba paiaaat aad Mtrva tba paaparty of tboia wba 
aia aaaala to eniaet aad taka caia of tbtanalvti.'* Caarb v. Camk, a Clbaaa 
(III.) «9 (iV^. 

ta Ren. I (1817). t a BUsb N. & 134. 
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ISTAIUSHMBNT OF JUVBNILB OOUIT 

and of cdttoi t km.* The lastnanwd. hopever, was admittodly a 
moralt and not a kgd duty, while the second was snffickat to 
serve as a defense in case of assault committed in defense of the 
child's person or to reduce murder to mansUughter if committed 
from the same motive. 

With reference to the duty of support, it may be said that 
probably by the common kw of England the father was under a 
legal obligation to provide for the support of his child of tender 
yean. This is the rule stated by En|^ text writers and it may 
|» deduced from the following propositions which aro established 
by Engibh cases: 

(i) The father who n^lected to provide for his tender child, 
theiel^ exposing the child to starvation, was liable to criminal 

prosecution4 

(2) If a child had independent means of support the father 
was yet under a primary oUigatiott to provide for the child's sup- 
port out of his own means, and a special order had to be obtained 
from the court to allow the father to draw upon the child's means. 
It is true that the practice became gradually settled to reimburse 
the father for expenses faicurred for his child, but this seems to have 
been a matter of practice and not of absohite right. | 

(3) It ishdd in England that a wife, deserted by her husband, 
may charge her husband not only for expenses incurred for herxlf , 
but also for those incuntd for her minor children.|| This presup- 
poses that the father is Hable for the support of the child as well as 
of the wife. 

I r re sp ect i ve of authority, it would also have to be assumed 
that the lawwould not give the father an absolute right to the 
eaniingi of the child if the father were not under an obligation for 
the maintenance of the child, and the right of the father to the 
eamingi of the child is so wdl established that authorities in 
support of that right need not be dted.^ 

On the other hand it should be considered (1) that there 

*Tibay: Tfc« Lwrof Fwpm aad D et nuitk Rahtkm , p, ^$4, 
Sdmikr: Doiiitk lUlittaw. Fiftti Editioa, mc Sf 1. 

t Sm GoOiM V. Coiy, 17 L T. J4J, (i90i)* 

1 1 Biwra Ckaiifisry Cua bMi 6, Vet. 4af» 3 M. Se K. 4)^ 

Ih 0* B. 119. ^Schookr: Domotk RBUlion, FifUi Editioo,MCS)a 
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THt WUHQJMm aOLO AND TUB HQIIt 

mm to be BO Ej ^m^ cub wimf the f Bther wis Iwid upon mi 
implied oontnct to leimlNine b fttBopr who Ind OHide tliepii^ 
vinoa for B tender child wUch tiie fBtiwr failed to Alike; (a) that 
it ii deer thBt the fether had b right to disbherit his child Bod 
leevehun to the parish.^ It niistBlso be prasmiedthBt the father 
had B fi|^t to cnumcipBte his cUld if he had advanced btyood the 
tender age, and throw hhn npon Us own resoofccs* thns ivaivhig 
the right to the child's eaniingi» but on the other hand also fadng 
relieved fram the doty to sopport the chfld. 

It must also be CGnsidersd that at b lehtively early period,t 
at the bcgfammg of the seve nt eenth centnry* stBtatory provision 
was made for compulsory seaport of a chiU 1^ B paicnt where the 
child would othetw is e have been a charge upon the pnrisht ana 
that this remedy would be Ukdy to take the plaoe of a ffpf^ 'W f* 
law remedy hi many cases. There seems to be no authority deariy 
showfaig what the common law was before the enactment of thb 
statute* and it is very natural Uuit cases of this kind shoukl not 
have come before the higher courts. 

From this statement it is evident that Bdmittmg a Icfil duty 
of mamtenance and even perhaps of educatioot the sanctions were 
so slight as to render the father wdfaiigh irresponsible, while he 
p oss » wd the right to the custody of the cUhi's person and to 
appropriate the chiU's eanungs. There has been, then, m the 
past, no effective control on the part of the community over the 
exercise of parental rights and the performance of parental duties, 
espedally by those of limited ffaiandal means. And,atthepfesent 
time, most of the children who come before the court are BBtimdly 
the children of the poor. In many cases the parents are foreigpen, 
frequently unable to speak English. These poor peo|de have not 
been able to f^ve their offspring the opportunities and supervision 
that many chiUren enjoy. They often do not underrtand Ameri- 
can methods and views, the amount of education demanded hy 
law or what the modern requirements for childhood are. In many 
instances the mterests of the parents are apparently hi conflict 
with those of the chikl. Falre testunoniab as to the age of the 
chiki, sworn to in order that the chiM may be empbyed very young, 
when his earnings seem necessary for the support of the house- 

•$V«t.R.444. tL.ltStit«ttt43Elit.cJ:sGM.Ic8. 
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hold, evidence this. In not a far iwfincrf wliere the pucnC is a 
victim cf peed orcf degraded habiti of life, hbintewrta are actually 
in conflict with those of the child. Vciy oftcap however, what 
they need, more than anythmg ebe, it kindly aniftanoe and in- 
telligent coonsd, though fonetinies there it necessity of forcing 
upon their attention the fact that the mterest of the cUhl it now a 
matter of ccncem to the ttate^ and that the ooounnnity and not 
the parent hat the power to detennne wiien the intereitt of the 
child are betag ignored or inadeqnately protected. 

The jovenile court, inheriting the parental powers of the 
court of chancery, is the institution, and the Diobation officer is 
the agent, thiou^ whom there services can be rendered 1^ the 
community to the weak, the ignoiant, the greedy, or the degraded 
patent. There tasks are, of comse. of a most delicate and diiBcult 
kind, and probatioB omoers must be men and women fitted to pev* 

and sympathy with the chikl, as well as by a full appreciatMm of 
the ditBcultiesof the poorer class, and especially of the immigrants 
in our faffge cities. 

It shooki be noted, toQ» that while in most jurisdictians the 
juvenile court laws make provision for the 4ependent as wcU as 
JFor the nealected. the truant, and the delinouent child, some of 
the best workers in this fiekl have objected to a court havmg any* 
th ing to do with the strictly dfpffitdgn t child, the child whom 
parents must ask assistance merely becaure of poverty or misfor- 
tune. If friends or the church fail to siqpply the necessary help 
and the aU of the state is lo be sought, it shooki be granted throoi^ 
poor hw or rdief comm i sskmers. The remedy for the saddest 
cases that too often ooow before the court, the dtiftiidtnt children 
of a woman suddenly deprived of the support of her husband by 
death or diseare and unable totav her heavy burden unakled, is 
not the disintcgratKMi of the family through the adoption or board- 
ing out of the children, but private or public assistance that will 
enaUe the competent and worthy mother to keep her family 
together. 

The conunon crimmal kw dki not differentiate between the 
aduk an^ the minor who had Tfaff hf^ f fw ^gr ^ ^fftifwl ir ipnnii- 
biUty— seven at common law and in some of our states, ten 
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THB DIUMQUBirr CNIIO AND TUB HOMl 



Others, with a diaiioe to ocape op to twelve, if bcUng in mental 
and moral maturity. The majesty and dignity of the state do- 
mended vmdication for infractions of its statute from both alike. 
The fundamental thought in crnninal jurisprudence was not, and 
te most jurisdictions is not, refornution of tk crinunal, but punish- 
ment; punishment as expiation for the wrong; punishment as a 
warning to other possible wrong-doerk The chfld was ancslod, 
put into prison, bdicted by the gnmd jury, tried by a petit jury, 
under all the forms and technicalities of our crimhial bw, with the 
aim of asoertiinina whether it had done the sDedtic act— nothinc 
elm and if it had, then of visiting the punishment of the state 
upon it. 

It is true that during the but century amdioratmg mflueaces 
mitigated the severity of the old vfigime; in the hot fifty yean, the 
reformatories have played a great and very beneficent part m deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders. They supplanted the penitentiary. 
In them the endeavor was made, while punishingi to reform; to 
educate the prisoner so that when his time should have expired he 
could go out into the world, capable at least of maUag an honest 
livfaig. And, hi the courmojf time, in some jurisdictions, the youths 
wen separated from the older olfenders in stations, jaOs, and 
woridiouses; but genendly in this country, the two classes wcra 
huddled together. What was the result of it all? Instead of the 
state training its bad boys so as to make of them decent dtittns, 
it penn i tt e d them to become the oudaws and outcasts of society; 
it criminaliied them by the very methods that it used in dealing 
with. them. It dki not aim to find out what the accused's 
was, what his heredity, his environment, his assodatkms; it 
not ask how he had come to do the particular act which had brought 
bun before the court; it put but one questMn,** Has he committed 
tUscrimer Nor did it inquire, ""What is the best thing to do for 
thn bd?" It dki not even punish him in a manner that woukl 
tmd to improve him. The punishment was visited in proportkm 
to the degree of wrongdoing evklenced by the single act; not by 
the needs of the boy, not by the needs of the state. 

And when some good women in a great dty saw these hub of 
ten and twelve and fifteen in great numbers filling the county jail, 
receiving no training and no educatkm, mingling with the adult 
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criminals, the harlots, and the drunkards, both before and after 
trial, being daily contaminated physically and morally, they at 
fint secured ,some measure of segregation; then they employed 
teachers ^or them and finally they influenced the board of educa- 
tion t04»tablish a public school in the house of correction. Soon 
they saidlo themselves, "If this is good work, is it not better to 
keep thjip'boys and girls away from this sort of a place altogether? 
Why is It not just and proper to treat these juvenile offenders as 
we deal with the neglected chiktren— as a wise and merciful father 
handles his own child whose errors are not discovered 1^ the author- 
ities? Why is it not the duty of the state instead of asking merely 
whether a boy or a girl has committed a specific offense, to find 
out what he is, physically, mentally, morally, and then if it learns 
that he b treadmg the path that lads to criminality, to take him 
in charge, not so much to punbh as to reform, not to degnule but 
to uplift, not to crush but to devek)p, to make him not a criminal 
but a worthy citizen." 

And it is these two thoughts— the thought that the commur 
nity is the final arbiter of parental rights and duties and the thought 
that the chiki who has b^;un to go wrong, who is incorrigible, and 
has broken a law or an ordinance, is to be taken in hand by the 
state not as an enemy but as a protector, as the ultimate guardian, 
because either the unwillingness or inability of the natural parents 
to gukle the child toward good citizenship has compelled the inters 
ventkm of the puUic authorities; it is these principles, to some 
extent theretofore applied in Australia and a few American states, 
which have been fuUy and cleariy declared, in the act under which 
the Juvenile Gxirt of Cook County, Illinois, was opened in Oiicago 
on July 1, 1899, the Hon. R. S. Tuthill preskling. Gobrado fol- 
lowed soon after, and since that time similar legislatkm has been 
adopted in most American jurisdictkxis, as wdl as in Great Britain, 
Ireland, Guiada, and the Australian cokmies. 

Such legislatkm has often seemed very radical. 

''There was a time in the history of this House when a bill 
of this kind woukl have been treated as a most revolutkmary 
measure, and half a century ago, if such a measure had been in- 
troduced, it would have been saki that the British constitutkm was 
bemg undermined,*' eidaimed the Lord Advocate of Scotland^ in 
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the COWW of ths dclHItt OB tfas 

lolidatioQ of thie liws wiating to tMHr ttt, ciM the GhUraa't 
Oiartcr, which became dhctivc April i, 1909.^ bi ryrthwiHii 

the object of the moet ceitfol itiidy» and hi thcte cow t ii u cither 

By nfuuUBimOKmfjf Oi aQmHuaDSMrO meumcM hhhhu oobrs owe 
ffffCTi cnaoniDeo or a» feass eumB oi uNh ibmdik priHi^piev ob* 
forced* ^ 

Jnvcoile court kgiflatioB iodealiBf withdaiiMiBeBtciddiai 
has amoNd two aqwcts. 

In Gnat Britam, New York, and a few other jori idi cti o M , 
the protectioB it accomplished by snspendlnc tr ^tfn ft fMi ideas* 
hur the chUd mder the care of a piobatioB otBccr. of. in case of 
icflBQival uom the nflmei off sendina it to a school inseead of to a 
jail Of peniteBtiaiyt The crminal proceeding niiiains> however. 
ine child is diaraBd witii tlie commission of a ocnnlte oDsnsea of 
which it most be found either guilty or not gailty. If not guilty 
of the one certau act, it is dischaiged, however much it may need 
care or supervision. If guilty, it is then dealt with, but as a 
criminal. And this would seem to be true even under the New 
York statute of June 5, 1909^ which piwvides that: 

age, who shall coounit any act or onusskm, which, if committed by 
an adult, would be a crhne not punishable bv deatli or life nnprison- 
ment, shall nQ(t be deemed guilty of any crime, but of juveaile de- 
linquencyonly. • . . Any duUchaiied with any act or omis- 
sion which may render hun gyilty of juvenile dcHnqoen^ shall be 
dealt with m the same manner as now is or may hmaftcr be pio- 
vided in tiie care of adults charged with the same act or ondssion 
except as specially provkled herdmore in the case of children under 
the age of sixteen yean." 

This woidd seem to effectuate merely a change in the name of 
every crime or offense from that by which it wu theretolore known, 
to the crime of juvenile delinquency. Beyond qucstioii, much good 
may be acbomDlished under such kcislation. deoendent unon the 
Spirit in which it is carried out, partiodariy if, as the En|^ act 

* Haanfid ParliinmUfy Dcbttai, 4tli uritt, v. iSi^ p* »5 1* L. It Slitain 
7 Ed. vU. 
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piovkfes» the oonvictioii should noC be reguded as a oonvktion of 
fekmy for the purpose of any of .the disqualifications hitherto at- 
tached to fdony. 

But in liUnois» and foOonfing the lead of lUinob, in most 
jurisdictions, the fomi of prooedme is totally different, and wisely 
so. It would seem to be obvious that, if the common law could 
fix the age of criminal responsibility at seven, and if the legislatnre 
could advance that age to ten ortwelve^ it can also nise it to six- 
teen or seventeen or eigbteai; and that is what in some measure 
has been done. Under most of the juvenile iDourt hws, the child 
under the designated age is to be p roc e eded agamst as a criminal 
only when in the judgment of the judge of the juvenile court, 
the interests of the state and of the chiki require that this be 
done. 

It is to be observed that the language of the bw shouU 
be explicit in order to negative the jurisdiction of the crinunal 
courts m the fint m sta n ce. In the absence of such express pio- 
vision the supreme court of New Hampshire recently uphdd a 
crhmnal conviction.* On the other hand the supreme court of 
Louisiana has decided that a crinunal proceeding against one 
within the age Kmit must be quashed and the case trmferred to 
the juvenile court.t 

To get away from the notion that the cfaOd is to be dealt with 
as a crinunal; to save it from the brand of crinunality, the bnmd 
that sticks to it for life; to take it m hand and mstead of first 
stigmatiang and then nforming it, to pralect it from the stigma; 
thb is the work which is now bemg accomplished among the greater 
number of the deUnqucnt chiklren, through the court that repre- 
sents the >ar#Ms ^««rMe power pf the state,— the court of chanoeiy. 
Proceedwgs are brought to have a guardian or representative of 
the state appomted to k)ok after the chiU, to have the state inter- 
vene between the naturd parent and the cUU, because the latter 
needs it as evidenced by some of its acts, and because the parent 
is cither unwilling or unable to trun it properly. 

Objectkm has been made from tune to time that thb is never- 
theless a criminal p rrKTiffngj and th at therefore the child is en* 

* Sitfii V. Bert, 71 Allntfe Report )o (190Q). 
t Scot V. RMd, 4a SostiMni Ripwttr 3 (i90i)« 
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THB DBUNOUINT CNILD AND IMI HOMB 

titled to a trial by jiny and to all tht constitiitiaiial rifliiU that 
hedge aboat the criminal. 

The iapieme coiuts of levcfal states have ifdl answered this 
objection. The suprane court of Ptansylvania has stated, that: 



''To ttve a child from becoming a criminal or from conttmi- 
ing in a career of crime, to end in maturer years in fNiblicpunish- 
ment anddisgfice, thelegidatiiresttidy may provide for the salva- 
tion of such a child, if its |»rents or guaifdian be imaUe or imidU^ 
to do so, by brinflna it mto one of the courts of the state without 
any process at an, tor the purpose of subjcctmg it to the state's 
guaidianship and protection. 

"The action is not for the trial of a child charned with a 
crime, but is merdf ully to save it from such an ordeal, with the 
prison or penitentiary m its wake, if the child's own fBod and the 
best interesu of the state justify such salvation, whether the 
child deserves to be saved by the state is no more a ouestion for a 
jurythan whether the fathv, if able to save it, onpit to save it. 
The act is but an aerctre by the state of its supreme power over 
the welfare of its children, a power under which it can take a chiki 
from its father, and let it go where it wDli without committing it 
to any jpiardianship or any institutkm, if the wdfare of the cmld, 
taking Its age mto conskleratMn, can be ^us best p romot e d. 

The design is not punishment, nor the restraint hnprison- 
ment, any more than is the wholesome restnunt which a parent 
eserdses over his child. The severity in either case must neoe»> 
sarily be tempered to meet the neoessfties of that particobr situa- 
tion. There is Ho probability, in the proper administntkNi of the 
kw, of the chiU's liberty being undiuy mvaded. Eveiy statute 
which is designed to give protectwn, care, and tnuningtochikiren, 
as a needed substitute for parental authority, j^MTpmonnanoe of 
parental duty, is but a recognition of the duty of tne state, as the 
legitimate guardian and protector of chikiren where other gnanlian* 
dup fails. No constitutwnal right is VMUted.''^ 



The supreme court of Idaho^ in one of the most recent ded- 
skms, thus refers to the juvenile court: 



" I ts object is to confer a benefit both upon the chiU and the 
community in the way of surrounding the chiU with better and 
more elevating influences and of educating and trainmg him in the 
direction of good dtixenship, and therein saving him to society 
and adding a good and useful dtiren to the community. This, too, 

* CoaunonwtJilth v. FUmt, at) Pn. St 4B; €i At. 190 (teof). 
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"May not the nttural pucnts, wlmi UMqual to the task of 
educitioiit or unworthy of it, be siiperMded by the fwrmu pMm^ 
or oommoo guaidian of the oommunity? It is to be lemembered 
that the public has a paiamoont inteicst in the virtue and knovrl- 
edgeof its members, and that of strict right, the business of educa- 
tion belonip to it. That parents are ordinarily entrusted with it 
is because it can seldom be put in better hands; but where they 
are incompetent or corrupt, what is there to prevent the public 
from withdrawing their faculties, held as they obviously are at its 
sufferuioe? The right of parental control is a natural, but not an 
inalienable one. It is not cauepted by the dedaration of rights 
out of the subjects of ordinary legisbtion/'t 

Care must, however, be taken not to provkle for dealing with 
the chiki as a criminal. The city of Detroit, as the result of a 
dedswn of the hi^iest court, kicked for a time a juvenile court4 
The supreme court of Michigan, foDowing the cases cited and 
numerous others, over-ruled many objectkms urged against the 
constitutkmality of the Detroit juvenile oourt act, but neverthe- 
less hekl it invalkl, saynig: 

"The statute, it is true, declares that the proceedings shaD 
not be taken to be criminal proceedingi in any sense; and yet by 

* El pirtt Sharp, 15 Idabo^ iso^ 96 ftc. f6|. 
t El ^rtt Cieoiw, 4 WlHirtoB 9 (Pl) (ifl^. 

I nnhlMoei V. Wwfm Gboilt Judaic, 151 Mkk. 31$; 115 N. W.Oi (1908). 
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is done for the minor at a time wbm he is not entitled, either b> 
lutural law or the Uws of the land, to his absolute freedom, but 
rather at a time when he is subject to the restraint and custody of 
either a luitural guardian or a lewdly constituted and appointed 
fjuardian to whom he owes obedience and subjectkin. Under this 
WW tiie stMe, for the time being, assumes to discharge the parental 
duty and to direct hb custody and assume his restraint. V.'i 

"It wouU be carrying the protectkm of 'inalienable rights' 
guaranteed by the Constitution, a kmg way to say that that niar- 
anty extends to a free and unlimited exerdse of the wnims, 
caprices, or proclivities of eitherachiklor its parents or guaidians, 
for xlleness. ignorance, crime, indigence, or any kindred disposi- 
tions or incUnations."* 

Years ago, m consklering the power of the court to send a 
chiki to the house of refuge, Chief Justice Gibson saki: 
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THI DIUMgUtNT OULD AND VHM HOME 

ncliM 14 H b provided tlttt if the ddd be adJvdflBd a ddinqii^ 
child* the comt my place tiie case on trials and iflraoie a fine not 
toafieedfasandcoets^ctc. This can have no other pupoie than 
pwntthnifn t for a deiinauencv. which means "^^^Jw*^ less, or at 
kast mdudei one who violates any law of tUs state or any dty 
oRhnance. 

" In the present case, however, tUs statoto b a state law pio> 
vidfaig for a penalty. A complaint, an anest^ and trial are avtnor* 
iasd, and, upon a dcteiuiiuation, the iwipbsition of a fine. It is 
diflknlt to fffft fff iJYf of any denent of a f *f f* f f ^ i peosecution which 
may be said to be lacUng. And. as section a8 of article 6 of the 
Cons tl t n t i onvety phaly iwovides for a jmy of twelve men in all 
courts of reooid m every criminal prasecutioii, the previsions for a 
jttiy of SB for the trial df deUnqnents b m viobition of this section.** 

Further bgblation hi Michigan has now corrected thb 
defect. 

In answer to the objection that the act has tiie dCect of 
depriving a parent of the custody of hb child in viobition of hb 
constitutional rights, the supreme court of Idaho ays: 

''If the parent objects to the child's befaig taken care of by 
the state in themanner provided for by the act, fie may appear and 
present hb o^e^ions. If, on the omr hand, he b not made a 
party to the hearing and p f^?ffM» tf iftg, under all the reoogniaed rules 
of kgd procsduiOie bdw^ not bound by the judgment and 
none of hb ngfits are preduded. 

"The parent or gnantian cannot be bound hf the order or 
judgment 01 the probate court in adjudging a child oelincpient and 
ffnifinii him to the Industrial Training School unless he has aj> 
pearecfor been brou^tmto the prooeMungm the probate court.^ 

The supreme court of Utah emphasiaed thb r e quirem e n t 
when it said: 

** Before the sUte can be substituted to the right of the parent 
it must affinnativdy be made to appear that the parent has foi^ 
failed hb natund and iMd right to me custody and control of the 
child by reason of hb fauure, mability, neabct* or faioompelen^ to 
disdarge the duty and thus enjoy the riftt. 

"unless, therefore, both fe deHnquency of the chiht and the 
incompetency, for any reason, of the parent concur, and are so 
found, the court eioeeds its power when conunittmg a child to any 
of the institutions contemplated by the act."! 

* Ex pifM Sbtf^ CMpn). t Mm V. Biovb M Rk. 609 (1907). 
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1 1 is, therefore, important to provide, as has been done in the. 
roost recent statutes, bat as wis not done in the earlier acts, that 
the parents be made parties to the prooeedhigs, and that they be 
given an opportunity to be heard therein in defense of their parental 
rights. 

The supreme court of Illinois, however, struck a discordant 
note m its decision in a case reieasmg the child from the state 
trahung school for boys. Subseiiaently, however, it gnnted a re- 
hearing, and bfranff of the discontinuance thereitf ter of the h»^f f 
coffpus proceedings, rendered no final judgment in the case. In the 
original opinion, however, which we may, in view of the re^iearing, 
Kgaid as ictiacted, the court, while upholding the constitutionality 
of the juvenile court Uw in the case of a child whose parents actively 
contributed to its wrongdoing, said: 

^ If this enactment is effective and capable of being enforced 
as against the reUtor, the father of the boy, it must be upon the 
theory that it is within the power of the state to seise any chikl 

thourii the father may have ahrays provided a comfortable, quiet, 
ofdeny, and moral home for him, and have supplied him with 
school facilities, had not neglected his moral training, and had been 
and was still ready to render him all the duties of a parent We 
do not thmk it is withm the power of the General Assembly to thus 
infringe upon parental rights/'* 

The answer to this, made by counsel on the argument on re- 
hearing, would seem to be conclusive. Th^ said: 

"The boy incorrigible at home must be corrected by the 
State. Whether this correction be by fine, nnprisonment, or com- 
mitment to school, is a matter which does belong to the hyslature 
and not to this court to determine. 

''This law applies, with equal foro^ to the son of the pauper 
and the mfllionaire, to the mmister^s son (who is sometimes the 
wolf amongthe flodi) as well as to the son of the convict and the 
criminal. The circumstances and disposition of the parents are 
not the test by which the state measures its power over the chiM; 
the right of the jparent to retain the society and the services of the 
child IS rightfully suspended when the parent b muMonsfiU in 
kcepmg the chikl in a state of obedience to the ciiminal Uw of the 

* Pinptett mL Sckwwtt v. McLate, jBCUciaP Ufil Newt 166 (1905). 
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THE MUNQUIMT CHILD AND TUB NOME 

itate; he caiuiot keep hu child and aOoirlttm to contii^ 

the liw of the state without fueeeofoi dieck or barrier tlieieoii, 

jutt bfcautt he has a oonfortable and moral hone. 

''The manner n which the power of the state shall be eKr- 
dsed, and the eitent to which the deprivation of the parent shall 
■0^ is a matter for the deternunatkin of the iMslature, and the 
Kgislature by this act has ooolkled it to a court or chancery* where 
tM pmntal power of the state has been hxi|ed and enrdsed fram 
nne immemonal. 

They quote, too, the passafe heretofoie dted from the deci- 
sion of Chief Justice Gibson, with this addition: 



''The right of parental contiol is a aatund but not an m- 
alienable one. It is not eioepted by the Dechuntkm of Rights 
out of the subjects of ordinary legjslirion and it consequently r^ 
mains subject to the ordinary legisUtive power which, wantonly 
or mconveniently used, would soon be coiistittttk»ally restricted, 
but the competency of which, as the goivemment is constituted, 
cannot be doubted.'^ 

One more legal question remains. In a decision,! chanc- 
terixed by the supreme court of Michigan in the Robinson case 
(snpra) as ''now chiefly notable as an example of the vigor with 
which that which is not the law nuiy be stated," the supreme court 
of lUniois rdeased a chUd from the reformatory on the ground 
that the reformatory was a prison; that incaroeratkm therein was 
necessarily punishment for a crime; and that such a punishment 
could be inflicted only after criminal proceedings conducted with 
due regard to the constitutional rights of the defendant. Whether 
the criticism be just or not, the case suggests a real truth, and one 
which, in the enthusiastic progress of the juvenile court movement, 
is in danger of being overlooked. If a diikl must be taken from 
its home, if for the natural parental care that of the state is to be 
substituted, a real school, not a prison in disguise must be provided.) 



* Ex ptrtc CraiiM, wpra. f PHopli ex id. v. Twmt |f III. aSob (1870). 
X Mr. Herbtrt Sumdi la iatfodudiig kit acdlcnt ChOdim't BID nid 



(Hainid, 4tli MfiM, V. 1^1 p. MM)*!* frferanct to tlwt put oC It which hat to do 
with the hivtnUeoffiadeni that it it bated on thraeaufai priadpltt: 

"The Snt It that the child offender ought to be hept tepaiBU frail the adolt 
cfimtaal, and thooM leetive at the haadt oC the law a trtatacnt diffiftatlated to 
tuit hit tpedal netdi that the count thouM be toHMEkt for the ictcoe at woN it 
thtpunitiiiiieBtorchndm. We lequlie the etUbUiriUBent thrausb the conHnr of 



juvtoile oourtt— ihat it to lay, chUdiea't cattt ihtll be heaid io a court 
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Taking a child away from its |»arents and fending it even to 
an industrial schod is as far as possible to be avoided; and when 
the child is allowed to return home, it must be under probation, 
subject to the guidance and friendly interest of the probation 
officer, the repiesentative of the court. To raise the age oif criminal 
responsibility from seven or ten to twelve or eighteen, without 
providing for an efficient system of probation, would indeed be 
disastrous. Probation is, in fact, the foundatian stone of juvenile 
court legislation.* 



tcpantc room or at a wpatate tioM ffom the ccNirtt wUdi aie hdd for advlt 
aad that tlie iMbUc who an net uoaccwail ihall be ciduded fram adaiiioioo. 

cUldicn't nagistiatt to viait m tan a didiit ol coortf. Ftethcr, we la^ain police 
attthoritki thfoofhout the whole oC the countiy to cttabHih places oC detentioB to 
which chfldffn shall be coounltted on antst, if thty are not bailad, aad on ranaad 
or coounitiMiit lor trial, histcad oC bdof coiBBrittad to 

"The secoodprlRdple 00 which this UUbhased^ is that the parent oT the 
cUU oBcnderiBiUt beoudeto feel more ifspnmihif far the wraoodoiBi of his chBd. 
He cannot be allowed to ncdect the vpbnngfaig oC hit chiMrHi and naving con- 
mitted the grave offense oC thrawing on sodcty a child crinnnal wash his hands oC 
the conseqoenoes and escape scot free. We raqoire the attendance In ooart oC the 
parent hi all cases where Uw child is chaiged where theic is no valid reason to the 
cootiaiy, and we considerably enlarge the poweisii already conferred npon the mag- 
imates by the Youthful Onndcn Act or 1901, to require the jparent when it 11 
jwt todo sok to pay the fines jiriljfttid for the offense which his child has committed. 

"The third principle which we had fai view hi fnmfaig this part of the Bill b 
that the commitascat of driUren in the common Bois, no matter what the offense 
may be that is committed^ is an unsuitable penalty to hupom. After comultatfan 
wita many of their chief judicial and legal authorities, the nwetament has come to 
the concliisian that tiM time has now arrived when Parliament can be ashed to 
aboUsh the imprisonment of children altogether, and we extend this propomi to the 
age of siiteen with a fSew carefully defined and neceemiy eaceptions.*^ 

* As Charks W. Heuisler. Judge of the juvenile court of Baltimore, has well 



XI: 



Nw. 7, 190)): 



"The work'oftbechiidren's coum must be done in the children's 



said 

No tempomiy veneer put upon the chlM by the most sympathetic judge, by 
of either counsel, suggestfam, or threat, can be availing if after the ^ 
ject b sent back alono. and agahi faito the same eupericnca becaum of which his 
trouble was oc ca sioned. The worii most be carried mto the home and the heart of 
the boy and of his people. Not the offenm alone must pam under the observation 
of the court, but the teaepution. the hKk of opportunity, the bad enmplce^ all the 
inducing cauem of the offenm must be d i scoveied and when d is covered rooted out 
The youth must be ruled with hhidnem and suggesttou; be made lo underffand 
the meanhig of hooM and law and necesmiy dlscipHne. He should he told that 
be he but a chiU today* he is the man of the commi neonow. His quickening hi- 
tcUgenca, Ms hopei. his ambitient must be appealed to^ and his responm Is 

compassion must reach Mm in his 
Down to the very depths of that 
eovuae that fai the moral m hi the 

wA^^BBgf^i^^s^a^ig ^nu^p g^gs ttg^^s w^i^um ^^s aagw 



"The voice of pity 
Ms parents also hi Ms home. 
The probation eystem must 1 
and the sunsMne of pity am 

Ha nvvpeiv. 



andmach 
it go. 
the 
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11» PIUNQUBNT CHILD AND IM HOMI 

But in all this, there is nothing radically new. Masta- 
chiisetts hu had probation, not only in casesof minon but even in 
cases of adults, for forty yean; and several other states have pro- 
visions for the susoension of a criniiaal twittncf in the case of 
adulu, permittiag the defendant to 90 free, but subject to the 
control of a probation officer. Wherever jovoiiie courts have been 
established a system of probation has been provided for, and even 
where as yet the Juvenile court system has not been fully developed, 
some steps have been taken to substitute prebatian for imprison- 
ment of juvenile offenden. 

With reference to the actual court proce dure and prKtice it 
shouhl be said m the first pbioe, that the number of arrests is 
greatly decreased. The child and the patents are notified to ap- 
pear hi court and unless the danger of escape is great, or the offense 
very serious, or the home totally unfit for the child, detention be- 
fore hearing is unnecessary. Children are permitted to go on their 
own lecognixance or that of their parents, or on giving bail. Pr>- 
bation oAcen should be, and often are, autfiorted to act in thb 
respect and to determine whether a sununons nnist issue or the 
child be detained. If, however, it becomes necessary to detain the 
children either before a hearing or pendmg a continuance, or even 
after the adjudication, before they can be admitted mto the hoine 
or institution to which they are to be sent, they are no knger kept in 
prisons or jails, but hi detention homes. In some states the bws are 
mandatory that the kcal authorities provkle such homes, managnd 
m accordance with the spirit of this legisktion. They are fieasable 
even m the smallest communities masmuch as the simplest kind of 
buiklmg best meets the need. In this buiUmg the court may be 
heki, as is done in some of the larger cities. 

The jurisdiction to hear the cases is genendly granted to an 
existing court havuig full equity powers. In some cities, however, 
special courts have been provided, with judges devotmg their 
entire time to this work. If these special courts can be constitu- 
tkinally vested with full and complete chanceiy and crindnal juris- 
dictkm, much is to be saki in favor of their establishment. In the 
laige cities particularly, the entire time of one judge may well be 
needed. It has been suggested from time to time that all tiie judges 
of the municipal or special sessmns courts be enywwered to act m 
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these cases, but while it would be valutble in inetropoliUn com- 
munities to have moie than one court house, neverthdess it would 
seem to be even moie important to have a sinsJe juvenile court 
judge, empowered, however, to appoint assistants or masters.* 

The personality of the judge is an all-important matter. The 
supreme court of Uuh, commenting upon the choice of a layman, 
a man genuindy.intereited in children, pointed out that: 



"To administer juvenile laws in accordance with their true 
spirit and intent reouires a man of broad mind, of almost infinite 
patience, and one imo is the possessor of great faith in humanity 
and thoroughly imbued with that spirit. 

" The judge of any court, and eq^ecially a judge of a juvenile 
court, should be willing at all times, not only to respect, but to 
maintain and preserve, the Icflal and natural ri^ts of men and 
children alike. . . . The tact that the Amman system of 
government is oontroHed and directed by laws, not men, cannot be 
too often or too strongly impressed upon those who administer any 
branch or part of the government, where a proper spirit and nod 
judgment are followod as a guide, oppression can and wiu be 
avoided. . • . 

''The juvenile court kw is of such vast hnportance to the 
state and society that it seems to us it should be administered by 
those iriio are learned in the kw and verMd in the rules of proce- 
dure, to the end that the beneficent purposes of the Uw may be 
made effective and individual ri^ts respected. Care must be 
eaerdsedin both thesdectionof a ludgeand in theadministratioo 
of the ]Mwn 



thtgrnt 

' the GokMido ict €f 1901 

to act ndcr the dinctioacr tht juiwrti cowt 

t Mil V. Bimnii npn. 



By the Gokmdo ict of 1900 msctn of chaacny doigntad « naftcn of 
liiiriplini amy be appofatftd by mad I 
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* Tht BHtlihisvtnmMat baa adopted tMiMHcy for tonaga. Mr.Heibcrt 
Sanoda atatid (Hanafd,4thtcriei» v. iM^ p. iJ9B)diiiteg the debate o« the chil- 
dm'aact: 

"It b impoeiible to bfiof all the chlldieo, wiffii, pawta, piobatioa 
and other pcnoof conoenied into one ceotial coort. lie beat eonne irill 
be toeitibHih Jwir phcaoldeteatloa in dMIiefwt yamol Loadoa. IhopeltwUI 
be pnctkabteia theae plaeei to provide loeiM. wilhoiit aay addltioaal coit or vtiy 
Mna addltlooal coat, irbkh can be wed u court hooaea. The ddkhca'a Bafb* ;. ,: 

tvalecoald vWt !■ tnni thcM faiir hooiak . . . The fmdt WMdd be that a oertafai 
■mnber oC chUdiea iraold be kept ower oliht aowetiuieai wbeo Umy coold aoc be 
leleeaed OB ball; hot aD thoia that I have conralted agfee that it b better to keep, 
if MoaMaiy, a aauH aumbcr oC cUldiBi hi deteotioa for one Bight than to fbiiqp» 
■Nit of havfaii a ipedal BnibtiBto to deal with tlMw caaca.** 
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The dtdriM tat capkinct tiK dn^ns llMt boBt tke 
OT tta jodpB cf tta jwiBiK cowt. Tk pvnc it lu]|{i^ 
todlc flf il WKf DS wioi tbs WQVkt wtA even the ptopbImd 
wno aiv HOT nwjm^ ic^uu nn is obb nsTMig wflMiH 

HMMoas ffipoofiDiiicy mi n fnfmt, n woohi semi 10 w fiwimii 

tittC iwfs is a ^(Dvcmncnt of lain and aoc of nca." 

Ha OMSCf howavcff ba OMva thaa tkis. Ha mnst ba a stodcst 
as aofl oaspiy lasaassvaa in tna naooicBis as noiattiiiaopy ana cbHo 
Hfa, as wiH as a lovar of duldian; ha mast ba abk to nndcntand 
tha boys' pohit of view and idaas of jostke; heonistbawillhigand 
patiant anoagh to seaich out the underlying canses of the traobla, 
and to f onmilata the plan by which; thnwgh the ccHipenition of 
many afsndcs, the coia may ba affactad. 

In some vary important jorisdictions the vicious ptictioe is 
indolfsd in of assigning a diffiefant judge to the jnveniia court worii 
avary month or avary three months. It is miposstbla for these 

tima to the study of the new pfobkms. The service shonU under 
no drcumstancM ta for tas than one year, and picferably for a 
longer* period. In some of our dtias, notably in Denver, the judge 
has discharged not only the judicial functions, tat also those of the 
mosteflldantprotationoAcer. Judge Undsey's bve for the work» 
and hii personality, have enabled him to cnrt a powerful mfln- 
ence on the toys and girls that arebroughtbeforehim. WhOedoubt- 
less tto best results can be thus obtained in such a court as ensts 
in Denver, lack of time would prevent a judge in tta Urgest cities 
from adding the duties of probation officer to hb strictl 
htnctions, even were it not extremely difficult to find tta 
combination of ele m e n ts united in one man. 

Tta problem to ta determined by tta judge is not, ''Has this 
tay or giri committed a specific wrong?*' tat "Wtat is he, how 
has ta become wtat ta is, and wtat would best ta done m his 
interest, and in tta interest of tta sute, to save him from a down- 
ward careerf" . It is apparent at once ttat tta ordinary legd 
evidence in a criminal court is not tta sort of evidence to taheard 
hi such a proceeding. A thorough investigation, usually nade by 
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BA'AIUSHMBNT OF JUVENILE OOUBT 

the prolMitionoflioer,wfll give the oouitiniichiiifo^^ beering 
upon the heredity aDd environment of the child. This, of ooone, 
wWL be supplemented in every possible wiy; but this alone is not 
enough. The physical and mental condition of the child must be 
known, and it is» theieforei of the utmost importance that there be 
attached to the court, as has been done in a few cities, a child- 
study department where every child, before hearing, shall be sub* 
ject to a thoroughly scientific psychophysical eiamination. 

The child who must be brought into court should, of course* 
be made to know that he is face to face with the power of the state, 
but he should at the same time, and mote emphatically, be made to 
fed that he is the object of its tender care and solicitude. The 
ordinary trappings of the court room are out of place in such hear- 
ingi. The judge on a bench, kioking down upon the boy standing 
at the bar, can never evoke a proper sympathetic spirit. Seated 
at a desk, with the little one at his skie, where he can on occasion 
put his arm around his shoukler and draw the lad to him, the judge 
while fesing none of his judicial dignity, will gain immensely m the 
effectiveness of his work. 

It need hardly be pointed out, however, that it is of far 
greater importance to keep chiklren out of any court, than to 
bring them into the juvenile court. In many communities, the 
mfluence of the probation officers in their immediate surroundings 
has been such that they have become arbiters of the petty disputes 
and quarrels that in former years brought not only the chiUren ^ j 

but their parents into conflict and mto court. '^'\\ 

The object of the juvenile court and of the interventkmof 
the state is, of course, in no case to lessen or to weaken the sense 
of responsibility either of the child or of the parent. On the con- 
trary, the aim is to devdop and to enforce it. Therefore, it is 
wisely provuled in most of the recent acts that the chikl may be 
compelled when on probatkm, if of the working age, to make 
restitutkm for any damage done. Moreover, the parents may not 
only be compelled to contribute to the support of the children who 
are taken away from them and sent to institutions, but since the 
Cobnulo act of igc^, they, as well as any other adults, may be 
made criminally liable for their acts or neglect contributing to a 
I's dependency or delinquency. In most of the jurisdictions 
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THI DIUNgUINT CHILD AND TMI HOMI 

which have cstabUthed aqwiite Jiivenib oooits, IS iP^ 
of the others* lU aiminal chaises iffedmg chfldica, which are 
brought agunst adults, aie tried by the jvvenik coait jwlge. In 
dntftmg Iqiisktkio of this knd, however, it must not be overk^^ 
that if crinunal proceedings are brought against the aduh, Us con- 
stitutional rights must be carefully safeguarded. Followmg gen- 
eral principles such penal acts are strictly oonstnied and therefore 
in the recent case of Gibson V. the People,* the Colorado supreme 
court Ihnited the appKcation of the act of 1909 to the parents and 
those standing in a parental rebtion to the chiU. Colorado, hi 
1907, however, as well as several other-states, eicpressly cMnded 
the scope of such statutes so as to faiclude any person whether 
standmg tn Icco parmUis or not. The supreme court of Oregonf 
has construed such legislation to refer, only to misconduct not 
otherwise punishable. 

Kentucky, in 1908, followed by Colorado, m 1909, has enacted 
a statute providing for the enforcement of parental obligatkms, 
not m the crinunal but in the chancery branch of the juvenile court. 
A decree not merely for the payment of support money, but for 
the performance or omisskm of such acts, u under the drcum* 
stances of the cases are found necessary, may he enforced by con- 
tempt proceedmgs. 

VahttMe, however, as is the uitroductkm of the juvenile 
court mto our system of jurisprudence, valuable both hi its effect 
upon the child, the parents, and the community at large, and in the 
great material saving to the state which the substitution of proba- 
tkm for imprisonment has brought about, it ism nosenseacure^l. 
Failures will result from probatk)n just as they have resulted from 
imprisonment. 

But more than this; the work of the juvenile court is, at the 
best, palliative, curative. We Uke these little human bemgs that 
are going the downward path and we try to save them— «nd 
to some extent succeed— from going farther down. But that is 
not the most hnportant task. The vital thing is to prevent them 
from reaching that conditkm in which they have to be dealt with in 
any court, and we are not doing our duty to the chiklren of today, 
the men and women of tomorrow, when we neglect to destroy the 

*99 1^ ))3 (•909)- t State v. Dum 99 Pftc stO (1909). 
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cvfls thit are kidiog timi into careen of ddinqiiency; whai we 
M not nerdy to upvooC the wrong, but to implant in place of it 
the positive good* 

"We want to say to the child/' dedaied one of the speakeis 
in the course of the debate on the Oiildien's BiD in the Home of 
Conunotts, "that if the world or the world's law has not been his .^ 

friend in the past, it shall be now. We say that it is the duty of 
this Pariiaroent, and that this Pkriiament is determined to lift, 
if possible, and fescue hhn; to shot the prison door and to open the 
door of hope."^ 
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APPENDIX II 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE MERRITT W. PINCKNEY 
(Ghm Mbft thi Giok ru—lj CM Scrviet Oammmm, TlmiMJii 

DURING the aatom cf 1911, tiK chief protwtinanWicer d 
tiM Jmrnfle court %ru fteced OB trU by tiK QvO Service 
Cooimiiiioa d Cook Coooty on dMnn ol ilcgBd in- 
coinpoliBCt pivfcifMl hy tho iluuinuui of the county boenL^ Du^ 
falg the coont of the trial Judge Menitt W. Pinchn^» who his 
ewvid as Judfe of the jnvntle court snce September, 1908^ was 

of JttveoUe court k^shtion in IlUnois, the methods and practice of 
the court in Cook County, the resources available, the Kmitatkxis 
iudursdi and the lines of devck)pment to he fbOowod, were so wis^ 
soaceurato, and so sympathetic that his consent to the pubficatkn 
of Us testimony was sought. Ptots of the fiaminatfanf or cross* 
eumination which had to do with merely personal matten or had 
some other purpose than the setting forth of snnple facts with 
rsfersncs to the court, are omitted u irrelevant. It n believed 
that hi Judge Pinckney's testimony we are enabled to present a 
unique statement as to the achievements of the juvenile court to- 
gether with the strongest possible plea for the further development 
of its rssourees and the extenskm of its activities. 



Q. Judge, would you make a prdimuuuy statement to the 
Commission, briefly, about the state of the Uw with reganl to 
Juvenile offenders and dependenu prtor to the juvenile court act? 



* it h eely fairto lay that iImm dMifH ivtn aot MMttlMd by 

t T|Ui MMMlailloa wu cpadertid hf tiN ttionMgr for UmMhhii Mr. Al- 









TBSrUKINY OP JUDOB nNCXIfBY 

A. In Older to expiain the law aflecting the childrai of the 
state, a statement should be made fiist with reference to the treat- 
ment of juveniledependents prior to July 1. 1899, and second with 
reference to the treatment of juvenile offenders up to the same date. 
The condition of dependents in Cook County prior to July 1, 1899^ 
was deptorable. Their condition after that date was much im- 
proved. Prior to July 1, 1899, the state cttrdsed neither super- 
vision nor care over any, ewepting those who came under the in- 
dustrial school act for ^rbpaned in 1879^ and the trainmg school 
act for boys passed in 1883.* These acts were substantially 
amended in 18B5 and embodied all the law rebting to dependent 
children. 

The condition of dependent children in Cook County prior 
to July 1, 1899^ may be wdl illustrated by a statement made before 
the joint committee of the House and Senate sometime in March, 
1899^ when the bill that afteiwards became the juvenile court Uw 
was being consklered. A prominent citizen ol Chicago stated that 
he was the superintendent of a society having in its control ao^no 
dependent cirild ren w ho woukl be known as dependent children 
now— «nd that, so far as state supervision was concerned, he could 
take those children down to the lake and come back akme without 
any questkms being asked, if it were not for the fact that in drowA- 
mg them he might be heU for a crime. This statement was made 
to the judidaiy committee of the legislature at that time and it 
was not contiadicted. Until a chiU had committed an offense 
against the state, the state of lllinob curcised neither superviskm 
nor care over him save through the industrial school and the training 
school acts, eicept so far as the court of chancery assumed jurit- 
diction over dependent children as it dki from time to time. The 
chancery court intervened generally to adjust property rights and 
Intervened also in some cases m which other courts couki not take 
jurisdictkm. When the chiM had offended against the majesty of 
the state, the chiM was dassed as a criminal, and then the state 
became interested in the ddkl. That was the first superviskm 
and care cttrdsed under the law. 

Second, as to chiklren called ''delinquents" since the passage 
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of the juvenik court liw, and "criminab" prior to its coBctmnt, 
the ftate of lUiaoii* is we look hick upon it now, while ahead ol 
other states in the Umon» was, to put it mildly, rather sbw, m 
passhig kws intended to improve the conditions sorroundiog tiiat 
class of children. In 1845, when lOinob had heen twentyi-ieven 
3fears a state, it was enacted that an infant under the age of ten 
yean should not be found guflty of any crime or misdemeanor. 
The legisbiton at that period, although they may have underrtood 
somethng about human nature, evkfently knew little about crim- 
inofegy, if they couki fix a criminal responsibility upon a chikl of 
ten yean and one month of age, or of any age over ten; and yet 
conditkms hnproved little in this state from 1845^ until 1874. In 
the latter year the criminal code was adopted, which still pravkled 
that a chiU under ten couki not be found guilty of any crime or 
misdemeanor, thus dedaring inferentially that any chikl over that 
age couU be found guilty; and chikiren were convicted under this 
taw. 

Twenty-five yean more ebpeed before the state and the 
legiskiture awakened to the fact that it was wrong to call a chikl 
just past the age of ten yean a criminal, and the juvenile court law 
was passed hi 1899,! raising the limit of criminal responsibility to 
the age of sixteen. In 1907 that age was raised to seventeen for boys 
and eighteen for girb, with the f^her proviso that, when a chikl 
once came withui the jurisdictwo of the juvenile court, the court 
should have and retain custody and guanlianship until the chikl 
reached the age of twenty-one. That law has been said by a 
great jurist) now dead, to be the best law ever enacted l»y the state 
of Illinois, effecting as it dul more good in one year than the crim- 
inal court by its punishments couki effect m twenty. 

So much for the evolutkin of the law. As to devekipmcnt in 
the practice and procedure, it maybesaklthatthepnictioewasas 
foDows: When a chikl, having offended by VMlating a state law, 
was arrested, the state demanded the same vindicatkxi and repara- 
tum from him as from an adult of twenty-five. For example, if a 
chikl of twelve,yean of age who had stolen an article worth |i 5 was 

• lOfaMis RtvlMd Staivtn (19(«), chsp. SS. CiMmI God^ mc 281 
t Sm IIHMii RtviMd SutMM (1SQ9), ckap. 29i MCltoM M^-lSOc 
t Judfi Mttfny P. Tuky. 
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arrested, he was put in jail or admitted to bail, as tKe case nught 
be; indicted before the grand jury; asked to plead to an indictment 
that he did not undentand; arraigned as common aduk criminals 
were then and are now arraigned; was tried before a petit juiy of 
twelve men; and, if they decided that he had violated the law, the 
child was treated as a criminal and was subjected to i^tever 
penalty the statute provided. 

Attention should also be called to the development in pn>> 
vision for the custodial care of the delinquent child. Before Jul/ 
I, iBgg, when a twdve-year-old child was arrested, that child was 
put in jail in company with adult criminals, robbers, thieves, and 
murderers. He was oiled a criminal and treated as such whether 
he was finaUy so adjudged or not. Before trial, then, even if he 
were not guUty, he had been contaminated monlly, mentally, and 
physically by association with adult criminals. Before i§9i, if 
he was found guilty he was sent to the state penitentiary. In that 
year the state decided that there should be a boys' penitentiary, 
and as a result the state reformatory was established at Pontiac, 
to which boys were sent after July i, 1891. Such was the practice 
with regard to the custodial care of children up to 189^ Since 
that time thechild has not been put in jafl. He is brought in by 
his parents, the case is heard often without restraint of the child's 
liboty, and if the child is found not guilty, or if he is found not to 
be a delinquent— because you would not consider or treat him as a 
criminal— he goes home with his parents. He is attended at the 
trial by his parents, and often by all his family. If he is found to 
have viohted some section of the juvenile law, he is sent toaschool 
or to a farm, or taken care of on probatkm, or committed to an 
institutkm. 

A result of the legislatkm of 1899 and 1907 b that the juvenile 
court takes eidusive jurisdiakm of children, boys under seventeen 
and girls under eighteen, and stands in rebtkm to the chikiren not 
as a power, demanding vindicatkm or reparatkm, but as a sorrow- .4 

mg parent anxious to find out and remove all the causes of de- -'^A 

linquency and to reform the chikl. 

The law as enacted in 1899 uidudes in its applicatun de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent chikiren. 

Q. How are dependent aixl delinquent chikiren in the county 
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THI DIUNgUBNT OULD AND TNB HOMI 

bRNigbt into the juvenile court at the preicnt time« and how aie 
they discovered? 

A. They are geneiiny bfought in by their patents on sum- 
mons; occasionally, though very rarely— two or three times out of j 
a hundred— ^on warrant. Some tim es when a warrant is issued, it • 
tt done at the request of the parents. At other times warrants are 
issued by order of the court in the necessities of the cue, when the 
child does not appear or b liable not to appear. They are dts- j 
covered chiefly as the result of complahits sent hi by outsiders, and 
of reports to the juvenile court from membew of its probation de- 
partment. The outsiden are usually neighbon m the Vicinity of 
the child's home. Sometimes rebtives, coDateral rdatives» who 
think that the father or mother is not taking proper care. . or. when 
the father and mother are dead, that other relatives are not taking 
proper care, make complaint to the complaint department of the 
court. The complamts are investigated before thechikl is brought 
mto court. In many mstances. investigatkm shows that it is not / 
necessary to brmg the chfld into court. 

No police work b done. by probation officen. because, if a 
probation officer b afterwards to visit the chikl's home and to have 
the care of the chiM or to eaerdse any influence over the parents, 
it wouki be bad policy for that oflker to act as a policeman and 
thereby incur the enmity and unfriendly feelmg of the very i 

people he desires to help. 

Q. What b the rdation of the police force of the dty or 
county to the bringhig in of complaints of juvenile offenders? 

A. The membe rs of the regular police force of the county 
sddom bring chihtren directiy uito the court. The duty of the 
police, under instructkms from the juvenile court and the proba« 
tioo department, is to report to the probation officer for the district 
m which the regular dty policeman operates; and through the , 

regular probatkm officer the matter is brought into court. Some- 
times a dty policeman fhids chiklren wandering on the street at 
night or he may find emergency cases where no one b present to 
k»k after a chikl. He then brings these chiklren directly to the 
detention home and leaves them there in the care of the super- 
intendent who b in charge of the home, instead of Uking them toa 
jaU or to a police statkxi to be kxked up. The duty of the police- 
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man when such a child is brought to the detention home is to 
specify in writing the nature of the trouble, the name of the child, 
the name and address of the parents, and the occasion for bringing 
the child to the detention hcNSie. 

(2* Do all the oomplamts result in the child's being brought 
mto court? 

A. 1 think not more than 25 percent of the complaints made 
result in the children being brought into court. Thoe investiga- 
tions take a great deal of time and strength; but in my opinion it 
it better that ten mistakes he made through thesending in of un* 
necessary complaints or ten unnecessary investigatrans followed 
out, than that one giri shouU be tost to good dtiaenship and go to 
the red light district through our inactivity. 1 wouM rather have 
my probation oflioer do extra work and make eirtra trips than have 
one out of fifty giris or one out of fifty boys go wrong or fall by 
the wayskle for kck of active and earnest effort in h»king after 
thdrinterests. In some cases it is necessary to bring the father and 
mother and the chihiren into my chambers on conference day , and 
the difficulties are adjusted in that way. Or, if the complaint, is 
not well founded, it is dismissed and the person who made it is in- 
formed that there is no reason for bringing the chikiren into court. 
That is, many cases are settled in my chamben, so that they do not 
become court cases; and many cases are settled out of court. The / 

okler probation officers, who have had considerable caperienoe, talk 
the matter over with the parents and consult me or the chief pro- 
batkm officer; and a dedskm tt reached so that the officer can 
settle it without any court trial. 

With reference to the dispositkm of these cases, it shookl be ' 
said in the firrt place that there are very few cases that are dis- 
missed. There are few cases brought into court in which something 
cannot be done for the chiki by the friendly visitatkm of a proba- 
tMO officer. There is, therefore, very rarely an actual dismissal of 
a case. The great bulk of the cases are continued. Thb disposi- 
tion by continuance b made upon hearing the case, if it beoones 
evkient to the court, after hearing the probation officer's report 
and any testimony submitted by the relatives or those internted 
on either sule, that it is not necessary even to pbice'the chiki on 
trial. All that the youngrter, giri or boy, needs is a little f atheriy 
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advice, and a iectun, if yon please,— tonietiiiws 

wamlag tte boy tluit lie most dodi(Fci«iidy or tiK giri tta 

do difefcntly, and that the icpelitioQ of the pnctioe that hu 

brought the child faito cowt will hicvitably mean that he ironU 

cither be fnit on fnobation or jent to an institution. The effort is, 

10 far as my pnctice has been in the juvenile court, not to make a 

moid afidnst a child until it b absolutely necessary. 

0* What is the usual order of probation, or i^adng the chiU 
on probationr 

A. 1 shall first sUte the practice with dependent dnldren. 
The statute provides three orders under which d ep e n de nt chiklren 
maybepboed. Firrt, there is the order for friewQy visitation, or 
rather a conthniance of the cfaOd at home, subject to the frieaidly 
visitation of a regular probation oflicer. S e c ond, if the parents 
consent or if they are unfit and i mp roper guardians of the child, 
the court may appofait some reputable dtiien guardian of such 
child and order the guardian to pbce the child in some suitable 
home. The third order provided for by the law is the order of 
commitment to an mstitution, when a child is conmiitted mstead 
of being placed on probation. Those aro the three general orders 

Tlie orden for delinquent children are very simihur, with one 
eueption. The person to whom the child is sent instead of bemg 
caUed a ** reputable dtiien" is called by the statute ''a proper per- 
son." I oouM never quite see the distinction. That is, under 
the sutute the chiU may be subject to the friendly visitation of 
the probation officer, or, if delinquent, paroled to a proper pemn, 
or, tf dependent, to a reputable dtiaen, or be committed to an 
institution. And I might add one other provision of the law. It 
is provided* that the court may, at its discretion, dismiss the pro* 
ceedings instituted against a delinquent and hold the child over 
to the criminal court for the jurisdiction of that court. That b 
very seldom done, but it is sometimes necessary. A child, a bpy 
especially, sometunes becomes so thoroughly vicious and is so 
repeatedly an offender that it would not be fair to the other chil- 
dien in a delinquent institutioo who have not arrived at his age of 
and delinquency to have to associate with him. On 



* Javwik Court Uw« mc. 9. lUiBoli RtvlMd Sutitw (19QS), ckap. s), 
177. 
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voy rare and spedal occariont, tlwrefore, cbildicn are hdd over 
on a mHti wm s to thie criminal court. 

The statote abo provides for the appointment of a guardian 
with authority to appear and consent to adoption. Snchanorder 
for the appointment of a fuardian b ahout half way between the 
probation order and the conumtment order. It h^ some of the 
elements of both. It is not quite so strong as a commitment order, 
m that it does not restrain tlie liberty of the child as the commit- 
ment order does, and it is stronger than the probation order b^ 
cause of the added supervision and authority given to the guardian 
over the chOd, as compared with the authority of the probatian 
oilioer. This order only noromates a guardian with authority to 
appear and consent to adoption. No child can be adopted even 
after the entry of that order, unless a proper petition has been filed 
m one of our other courts,— courts of record,— and a state of facts 
established under our adoption act that will authorise the peti* 
tioner to take the chiM for adoption. There are six causes on 
which the chikl can be adopted. 

I should also refer to the power possessed by the court to 
enter an order to commit a child to a hospital when the child is 
suffering from a disease. 

(2. Referring to the order pbdng the child on probation 
subject to the friendly visits of a probation officer, what is that 
usually called? 

yf . Simply the ordinary order of probation, where the chief 
probation oflker or a member of his staff whom he may from time 
to tone designate, visits the child and reports the child's condition 
and the way in which he is carrying out his probation. These are 
the cases of wfuch the probation depa rtm ent takes charge. 

0. Who are these reputaUe dtirens. Judge, who are pbced 
m chaige of cUklren by orders of the court? 

^. I do not know that I can add anything to the obvkMS 
meaning of the word ''reputable'' as it is used in the sutute. Asa 
matter of fact, the number of reputable dtiaens whom I use to any 
eitent is limited to about five. Now and then, however, some 
paiticuhir case may come to the court in which the parents are 
de sir o us of having some prominent citiaen of their accptaintanoe 
appoinled who knows the son or daughter and in whom the parents 
■4 109 
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hivf con fi dence; andIippointtlMitpenonasa''iqNitablecitiien*' 
to take charge of the duld. That is not the osual case, homiw. 
Thoie of whoie lervkes I moet comnonly avail myself, are, nam- 
ing them in the ofder most used, i should say, Father OmOe and 
Father Leddy of the Working Boys' Home on Jackson Booievard, 
Mrs. Shannon for the girls, Mr. Goll»y of the Ilfinois Children's 
Home and AM Society, and Mr. Detfeff. 

None of these, cuept Mrs. Shannon, who is a regular fno- 
hatkxi officer as wdi as a reputable dtiaen, is paki by the county. 
They an, however, have comm i iskms as probatfam officen, the four 

w^wvoa ui^vpon^^^ ▼v^wnaew^^^^o n^a^^v^vaw^H^wn ^^h^m^^po^sb 

Q. Will you describe the character of the work done by the 
four men mentkned as vohmteer probatkn officers as well as 
reputable dtinns? 

A, The boys' home on Jackson Boufcvard is well known. 
We have at the head of that instittttkn Father Quille, with a very 
able assistant. Father Leddy. Father Leddy— this is a Catholic 
institutkm— hu sekkxn if ever since 1 went to the court in 1908 
missed a day at court during the sesskms, cttept at such times 
as he wu away on vacatwn, when Father QaSk took his place. 
When I first went there, Father Quille attended the court set* 
smns; but his duties in the Working B^ys* Home became such 
that he was required at the institutkm, and Father Leddy then at- 
tended the court. These two men place chiMren in private fami- 
lies. They have a wide experience uid a wkleaequamtance among 
Catholic families who are ready at their request to take Catholic 
boys into their homes. . I ahmys feel very confident when a cUkl 
is placed with them that that child will be properly handled. 

I might add this, if I may be albwed to prefue with my own 
experience in a way. 1 found upon going to the juvenife court, 
after I had been there less than six months, that th ere w ere a great 
number of what I call semi-ddinquent boys and girls, not bad 
enough to be sent to a ddinquent institutMn and yet too bad to be 
sent to a dependent institutkm. Those chiMren I fdt wouM not 
be properly handled and cared for, if they were committed directly 
to a ddinquent institutkm where they were to associate with oMer 
ddinquent chiMren and oMer offenders, m numy mstances re- 
peated offenders; and so 1 evolved a plan for handlmg those chil- 
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dm by giving them an opportunity to impiDve without commit- 
ment. I turned to the section of the juvenile court law that gave 
me the right to select reputable citizens to do that work. That 
was the only relief offered to those children, and under that law and 
under those sections I have sdected these people, to whom I have 
referred as reputable citizens, to handle this dass of childrai. The 
cases paroled to them, then, are usually cases of semi-delmquent, 
sometimes dependent, children, who are to be placed in homes and 
are to be given an opportunity to make good without being sent to 
institutions. 

Of Mr. Colby, whose work 1 haveobserved since December, 
igioB, I shouki say that the character of his work, toOb is good; and 
1 might add that during the current year Mr. Colby has shown in 
the genend handlmg of hb cases an ability such as I have not yet 
noQgniied in any other officer who has dealt with delinquent chil- 
dren. During the current year he has handled something like 1 13 
chiUrea of this dass. He has been necessarily in touch with me 
often in this work, because, through the kindness of some men^ 
hankers and others, interested in this work in Chicago, money hu 
been placed in one of the krge banks here in my name as trustee 
with authority to draw on it to pay the eipenses of the transporta- 
tkm of these semi-delinquent boys and girls when Mr. Colby places 
them, with the consent of their parents, on farms m Cook County 
and in adjoining counties. 1 shouU like to say that the report on 
these children for the current year shows that about 75 per cent of 
them have made good in eveiy particular. And of the remainder, 
their cases are at least very hopeful; they are not conskierBd bad 
cUUren at all. He has reported one mstance of a boy who is now 
and has been for some time earning fas a month, who was k»ked : ^^ 

upon as very ddinquent— a boy whom apparently nobody couki 
landle. There are live at this time earning fao a month. There 
have been as many as ten earning f 10 a month, and Mr. Colby re- c'i^ 

ported one boy in particular who, during the time he had him under 
hb control on a farm in thb state, had turned over fa^o to his 
mother, and after her death had paid all the expenses of her burial, 
ftew understand that in these cases where children are paroled to ; '0^ 

our "reputable dtiiens" under the law, 1 shouki »y that 95 per 
cent and perhaps a brger percentage are so placed with the consent 
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THB MUMOUINT CWLD AND TMI HOMB 

of the parents, and that the father and mother renu^ 
the children, knoiwing where they are, receiving reports direct from 
Mr. Colby, and also in many cases visiting the f armen with whom 
the chiUren are irfaoed. 

Q. What is the chanicter of Mr. Colby's treatment of cases 
of that sort? 

M. The treatment of any deKnqtient boy or giil tsmore or 
less a matter of a personal equation. Yooaredealmgwithahmnan 
soul and not with a piece of merchandise. You cannot define or 
lay down any set of rules by which you can uy to the officer, 
''You have to do thus and so with a child.'' That "permnal 
equation" is what makes a poor or a good officer. It can be deter- 
mined only whoi the officer comes in actual contact with the chiki. 
That is all 1 can uy about it. You underrtand that as much as I 
do. As a general rale, Mr. Colby places nearly all the children 
paroled to him on farms in the country. 

Mr. Dettoff, who is a German dtisen livmg out among a 
popubtkm df Goman farmers, handles a dass of cases a Uttie 
different from those handled by Mr. Colby. He takes boys whose 
only resource is work with their hands. They are laborers; they 
have to work hard; and he.plaoes them and keeps them cmpbyed 
and k»ks after them on farms. When 1 come to the pboe where I 
seem obliged to commit a child to an institution, and the mother 
and father are there, and I am still reluctant to give up the hope 
of not making a record agamst the boy, I say to the father and 
mother, "Are you willing that I shoukl pbice thb boy on a farm, 
give him a job through the winter or through the summer, or for a 
year, if necessary?" When they say ''yes," I introduce them to 
Mr. Colby or Mr. Detloff, as the emergency of the case may d^ 
mand, and with their consent the chiM b sent to one of these places 
in charge of Mr. Detk)ff or Mr. Colby. If I am in doubt whether 
or not it is possible for the boy to nuike good under thoie oonditidns, 
I tdl him, "Under no circumstances run away,"— although some 
of them do. " If you are not satisfied with the farm or with the 
home in which you are placed, report to Mr. Colby or to Mr. Det- 
loff, and he will make a change for you and give you another pboe ; 
but don't run away. Report to them first. Of course, if you 
cannot get to them, come directly to the court." 
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If they find it b nol possibk to nudw it go^ or if posably they 
do not Gke the family, thQf are braufllit bade by Mr. Colby or Mr 
Detloff, and I change the older which has been made. Some* 
tunes a boy b brought in after he has been out in the countiy for a 
year, and his mother, even if she has received OMMiey from hun fight 
along, may still want him back in Chicago in spite of the bad en- 
vironment from which he had been taken. Sonoetimes I listen to 
the mother, although I shouki keep the boy on the farm, and say^ ' n 

"All right, my boy, I wiH give you a trial at home now, and see, 
after having had a tot of good air and a fcitofc ap erienceout m the 
country, whether you can stand up against the oU environment 
and your okl associates. If you can, all right." Then I release 
hhn from the probatkw order or the conditkm of parole and let him 
go back home. 

0. What is done by the court with regard to requifing. a r^ 
port from these reputable dtiaens whom you named, especially the 
four who are not regular probation officers? 

A. No rqiort is -required by the court from these roputable 
dtiiens. I-.have ahvays thought the act meant that when a chiU 
is placed m the Ibnds of a reputable dtiien the dtinn shouki be of 
such standing and character as to be able to handle the problem of 
the custody and welfare of that dnU. I cooki not, of cqutk, say 
to a regular probation officer, " I have paroled a chikl to this or 
that reputable dtiaen; you go and kxik the situatnn over, make 
inquiries, visit the child and the home, and find out whether or not 
the reputable dtiaen handles that chfld property." Mo reputable 
dtizen in Chicago woukl take it upon himself or hendf to do thb 
work under such cooditk»s. The result woidd be an interfeicnce 
by othen with the control by the "dtisen." Then, too, people 
with whom chiklren are placed are especially sensitive about hav- 
ing probatkm offioen coming to their homes and nuUng hiqutfies. 
It attracts the attentkm of the neigbbon and usually has a bad 
effect on the case. Thb means, of course, that the reputable 
dtiaens become responsible for the homes sdected. If perdianoe, 
the court shoukI select a dtisen who proved to be not worthy and 
not reputable, the onus wouki probably fall upon the court, because 
the selectkm b left to the discretkm of the court. And yet, u 1 
saki before, there can be no specific r e quir eme n ts other than that 
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THB DBUNOUBNT CHILD AND THB HDMB 

the home should be the home of people who are fit to be entrusted 
with the custody of childfeft— of people who are honest, mofal, of 
good Christian truning. and of good reputatioo. 

We abo parole children to dtiiens who are oflfioen of institn* 
tions. We have an institution known as the Angd Guardian 
Orphan Asylum, and another, St. Vinoenfs Orphan Asylum; there 
are also the Louise Home and others. In those cases it b the 
custom, at the request of the institutions, instead of making a 
commitment direct to the institutfen, to make the order to the 
individual who b president or superintendent of the institution. 

The State Board of Public Qiarities act and abo the Board 
of Administntkxi act passed in 1909 provkie for the visitatkm of 
all charitable institutkms in thb state by representatives of the 
two boards respectively, and the certificatkm of those institutkins 
that are deemed fit and proper custodians of chikiren. They are 
kxiked upon thereafter as accredited institutMns to which the ju- 
venile court may commit chikiren. Beskks thb, the juveide 
court law provules* that a report of these tnstitutkms may be 
asked for by the juvenile court. There b also a proviskm, as far 
as Cook County b concerned, that the county judge shall appoint a 
vbitatkm committee, which shall visit these institutions. Under 
thb authority in the juvenile court law I have sometimes required 
reports from institutions. If compUint b made of the conduct of 
an institutkxi, the perron makmg the complaint b asked to file by 
petitum or otherwbe a spedficatkm of hb charges. The superin- 
tendent is then summoned, or a notice is served by the juvenile 
court on the institutkm, and an investigatkm b made and testi- 
mony heard; and the court acts according to the devdopments m 
the care. I might say, further, that it has been frequently my 
province to call upon the state agent, Mr. Virden, who b now the 
agent of the Board of Adminbtntkm and who was the agent of 
the State Board of Public Charities, to investigate certain institu- 
tions to n^ich my attentkm had been called, for the purpose of 
determining for me whether or not the institutkm b creditable and 
whether or not the court should send children to it. Mr. Virden 
has ahRfays promptly attended to these cases. 1 do not, however, 

* Sec 9«. llUnob ReviMd Sutotts (1909), ckap. a^, nc iTTt. 
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place the matter of inspection in the hands of the probation de- 
partment, because that department has no authority in the matter. 

It should be noted that the industrial school for girls act 
and the manual training school for boys act cover that situation 
fully. As has been said, one was passed in 1879 and the other in 
188^, and the only visitation relied upon under those separate acts 
was by the Sute Board of GNnmissionen of Public Charities, 
and, since that has been abolished and the act creating it repealed, 
by visitors authorised under the Board of Administration act 
passed in 1909. 

A distinction should be made between the power of visitation 
and the power to require reports, because under the juvenile court 
Uw I have a right to demand a report, but none to insist upon a 
visitation by my agent or by the probation department or by any- 
one connected with the juvenile court. The probation depart- 
ment therefore has nothing to do with these cases where the child 
is placed on probation to a reputable dtixen who is also an officer 
of one of these accredited institutions. The order b then prac- 
tically an Older of commitment, because, as in the case of St. Vin- 
cent's Orphanage, the child is in the absohite custody and care of 
the Orphanage. The same b true with the Angd Guardian's 
Home; and also with the Loube Home. While it b in name a 
probation, it b in effect a commitment to an institution. The 
only difference between thb order and a commitment to an insti- 
tution b that it gives a little more latitude to the officer named, as 
to whether or not the liberty of the child nuiy or may not be re- 
strained by the custody and care of the institution. 

If I may explain a little further, the difference between pn>> 
bation and oommttment b thb: Probation, according to the mean- 
ing of the word, is the act of ^00ti|; that b, the child becomes, or 
b rthought to be, ddinquent, and the mother and the father say, and 
the child says, "Give me another chance. Judge, and I will be all 
right; 1 win do the right thing; 1 will never do thb again." The 
child b then sent home on probation to "prove" hb charaaer. 
1 1 b the act of " proving" whether that child can make good or not. 
That b probation. Commitment turns over to the institution to 
which the child b sent the custodbl care of the child. Thb applies 
both to delinquent and to dependent children. For instance, St. 
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THB MUNQUtNT CHILD AND TMI HOMB 

Vincent's k a dependent institotkm. ind intnid of oomini^^ 
dnld to tlie inititution I commit him to Mr. Ryan* i itpytiliir 
dtiien, the foperintendent. The same is true with icgaid to the 
Angd Guardian Orphan Asyhmi. Sister Bertina handles tlie 
child and is the ioanlian of the cUkL In*dFect,m both cases the 
cUM goes to an insdtation. bat them b a littk moie totitnde given 
in hwidWftg the child. 

0. What has the probation department to do with these 
reputable dtisens wlio am oflieers of the aodfodited institutions? 

A. Nothfaig. The probation department has nothmg to do 
with them. I iidght add this* that after some ciperience m the 
juvenile coort I had taken up with Mr. Witter and discussed with 
him the pbn of having these leputable cttiicns who wem the heads 
of institutions report to the probation department about these 
child ren - distin guishing, bear m mind, the "reputable dtiaen" 
order as against the commitment order, because I did not consider 
that I had any right to requim reports from institutions to which 
children were committed under the law, but I did fed Justified in 
asUng for a report from these reputable dtiiens. Iwantedlosee 
if we could bring this about without friction after nine yeanT 
practice in the court during which no reports wem required. It 
had to be brought about slowly did with the consent of the uidi- 
viduals, because if they wem to refuse I fdt that 1 could not en- 
force it. 

Q. Has anything been done along that Kne? 

A. Yes, we have taken it up, I shouM say, with one or two 
institutkms, and am trying to bring it about now. 

0. Does it require thdr consent and co-ope m t io n? 

A. Practically and legally it does. I do not think that I 
coukl enforce it if I were to try to force them to do it, caoept that I 
coukl discontinue committing children to those institutions that 
refused to report. 

(2* As to the ortler for the appomtment of the guardian that 
you have mentioned, with a right to consent to adoption, are there 
any particular persons or institutions usually selected as such 
guardians? 

A. Yes. In cases of that kind the order^is generally to the 
institutions, and it provkles for the appointment of the superin- 
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tndoit or sonie dBeer daigRitad by taw to act as guaid^ 
child. Tbtt Older ttbetwen an onter of commitiiiat and an Older 
of probation. It is not called an oider of commitment in that it 
does not restrain the liberty. It is more an older of fnobation b^ 
cause it gives a pecmn authority over the cnstody and caie of the 

» not given by an oidinaiy probation oider. Whenever a 

is given to an mstitntion for adoption* the mstittttion desig-^ 
nates the officer it desires to have named as guardian, and the ooQit 
consents. I should also say in that connection that in- moie than 
half the cases the consent of the parents is given; generally the 
consent of the parents is secured becaure the qiiestion of religion 
comes in* In the case of an illegitimate childt the mpftipr is the 
only one required by the law to consent. 

Q. What has the probation department to do with there 
guardians after they have been appointed? 

A. Nothng either in taw or in practice. 

Q, Yon spoke awtnta ago of another form of Older which was 
that of commitment to an institution. IM^I you name some of the 
principal institutions to which you commit chiktaen, and the sort 
of children there institutions take? 

A. Yes. 1 can name them very leadBy becaure there are 
only five to which children can be committed. St Chaifes School 
for Boys, at St Chaifcs, is a stare instimtkm to which delinquent 
boys of any religkius bdief may be sent. The Geneva School for 
Gills b a state institution to which delinquent gills are sent, re- 
gardless of the religkius belief of their parents. In the dty we have 
the John Worthy School for boys, which is an institutkm supported 
1^ the otirens of OwcagOb where boys are sent legaidless of re* 
BgkNis belief . Then we have two instituttans to which delinquent 
gills are sent. One, a Catholic mstituttan to which all Catholic 
girls are rent except there who under certain circumstances are 
sent to Geneva, is the Houre of the Good Shepherd; the other is 
the Chicago Refuge for Protestant gills. There five are the only 
institutkins to which delinquent chiklren are sent iiy the juvenile 
court. 

For dependent chiklren there are neither state nor county 
institutkms. Nor are there any dty institutkms, so far. They 
are all semi-private. You understand that under the taw the court 
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THB DBUNgUtNT CHILD AND THB HOMt 

when called iipoa must Mad a chfld toaa inscHtttioii contraled by 
penoiis who are of the same nligioiis bdief as the pavents. Speak* 
lag first of the Catholic mstitutioiis* there are the GhicafD Induf* 
trial School for girls at Desptaines (FeehanvOle), and St Mar/s 
Tnimng School for Boys at the same pbce. D ep e n den t beys and 
dependent girls who are CathoKc are committed to those two uh 
stitntions. genendly speakhtg. The Protestant school for boys is 
the Glenwood Manual Training School Farm in the southeast por- 
tion of the county near Chicago Heights. Dependent giris of the 
Protestant faith are sent to the lUinob Industrial School at Park 
Ridge. In additkm to these institutkms there are many othen 
to which dependent boys and girls, Protestant and Catholic, are 
committed by the juvenile court. 

Q. What is meant by accredited mstitutioos? 

A, Accredited by the State Board of AdministmtfaMi, certi- 
ficates having been isMied to these ustitutkMis after visitatkm by 
the Board of A dm faii stre tion. Thb b done under the Board of 
Administretian Act of 1909, which superreded and took the place 
of the Board of Charities Act. The proviskm for the appointment 
of a board of visitatkm by the county judge applies also to there 
instituthms. 

Q. Can the court make investigathm by visitatkm of them? 

A. The board appomted by the county judge and also the 
Board of Admmistratkm under the state bw can send viritatkm 
committees and representatives to there various institutiaos to 
visit and inspect. It is the duty of the Boardof Admmistmtkm to 
issue annually a certificate accreditnig there institutions to the 
people at large and to the juvenile court as proper in stituti o ns . 

Q. To what extent have you the power to visit and hispect 
and the power to demand reports from this dass of ui stit utions? 

A. The power is not very broad, as thore reports can be 
made by aflklavit and be within the hiw, or oflloen can be brought 
m and called upon to answer charges made or testimony offered. 
It is only when a complaint comes to me about an institntkm that 
I can eaerdre the authority under the Uw to call for a report. 
When the Board of Administntksn has issued a certificate an- 
nually accrediting that institution to me, 1 feel that prima f^tu, 
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I am justified in sending tht childfen there without further inquiry 
or investigation on the part of the court. 

Q. Do I undentand that this power of the court bunder that 
section of the law which says a judge nay reopen the case of each 
child connmitted? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it under that section? 

A, No, an entirely different section. 

Q. Does it empower the court to this eictent, that you can 
issue an order to a certain institution of this character that you 
want a monthly report or that you want a semi-annual or annual 
report, something of that kind? 

A. No, 1 do not do that. 

Q, You have only the power to do it in specific instances? 

A. In specific instances. For instance, if there is a comprint 
that the institution is uiiworthy, that the superintendent of that 
institution is not a fit person to be appointed guardian of the chil- 
dren, then under the law 1 call for a report from that institution, 
as full a report as I deem necessary in order to get the facts and 
determine whether it is a proper institution and whether the guar- 
dian named is fit. It is, however, only in special cases that 1 have 
such authority. 

Q. Not as a general proposition of adnunistration? 

A. Not as a general proposition of administration. That 
is not the law, because it apparently provides for two pbuis of 
investigation. One is by the state board and the other is by the 
county court committee to visit these institutions and report if 
they find anything wrong. 1 will, however, read section 90, of the 
juvenile law as amended in 1907, which is applicable to these 



"Th^ court may from time to time dte into court the guar> 
dian, institution, or association to whose care any dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent child has been awarded, and require him 
or It to make a full, true, and perfect report as to his orits dobgs 
in behalf of such child; ami it shall be the duty of such guardian, 
institutwn, or assodatkm within ten days after such dtatk>n, to 
make such report cither in writing, verified by affidavit, or verlMilly 
under oath in open court, or otherwise as the court shall direct; 
and upon hearing such report, with or without further evklenoe, 
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thB court may, if it tee itt» lenove such guanKan and appoint 
anoClwr in its ftoMl. or take sodi cUd away Inm such instttution 
or assodatioa and nlaoe it in another, or loloin radi g>wM to the 
custody of its poicnts or former gnaidian or custodian." 

That is, nndcr this lection I can demand a icport on the evi- 
dence heaid and teitiniony before me as to the character and fitness 
of an institution to have the care of children. If the court thfaiks 
that the mstitution is not a inoper institution to have the custody 
of the dependent or ddinquent child, or that the supermtendent 
who is named as gnafdian is not a lit permn, I can not only remove 
the child but I can call the attention of the State Board of Control 
to the situation, and they can act in the case of the htttitution» 
although I myself have no authority. I couM, however, prevent 
the sending of any more children to that institution. 

^ 0. Is it your judgment, Judge, that that section is not broad 
enough for you to exercise, say, through some of the agents or 
oflkers of the court, administrative juiisdictioo over those places? 
For instance, it says that ''tlie court from time to tfane.'* Suppose 
you shoukl consider as from time to time once a month? 

^. I do not think that is the proper construction; Ihavenot 
so construed it. 

0. Your oomtnictioo is that you are only to act hi specific 
instances? 

A. Yes, when it has been brought to my attentkm by the 
father, the mother,* or the refaitive contenting or not consenting or 
objectng to a chiM's going to an institution. If merebe n of the 
family should come in and make comphrfnt that a certain histitu- 
tign is not a proper institution; that the superintendent, who is 
named as guardian, is unfit to act as guardhm; I couU then call 
for a report and oouM determine what shouU be done m this 
specific instance. If it were called to my attention on invcstigih 
tion that the institution was an institution to which chfldren shodd 
not bescnt, 1 cookl refuse to conunit them there. Myideaisthat 
I should submit a report of the matter to the State Board of Con- 
trol and ask them that the certificate accreditmg the institutfam to 
the court be withdrawn. 1 have done this in the case of two insti- 
tutkxis, to which certificates have been refused. 

Q» Judge, if a specific instance is called to your attentfam as 
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yon have just statocL under sectioo ^e, in icgud to an institution 
to which yon have oonunittnd a child, yon can ooaipd that insti> 
ttttion to lepoct, can yon not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you bdieve that you have a right in order to determine 
whether or not they were maidng a oomct teport to you, to send 
one of your probation officers there to asoeitatn those facts? In 
other wofds, you aft not compelled, are you. Judge, under this 
section 90^ to take ahme the words of the testimony, if you pleise, 
the evidence that may be furnished yon by the institution itself? 
Might you not take it faito your hands and send probation officers 
there to dctemiine those facts in addition, under that sectkm? 

A. No, and I will give you my reason for my construction. 
If you are familiar with the industrial school act, which has been 
declared constitutional by our supreme court, you will recall that 
the act provides not only that the cuftodtal care and gyardnmship of 
the children shall be witii these institutions until the chiMren arrive 
at the age fixed by the sutute* but also that the mstitutkm shall 
have the right under the Uw to place the cUUren out and control 
their liberty and their custodial welfare up to the age of twenty-one, 
in so far as it docs not conflict with the apprenticeship law. It is 
just th» language of the act that leads me to the oonstructkMi I 
have given this sectkm. The industrial school act for glrb wh 
where in its sectkms provkles for the recaD of one of those chiklm. 
The manual tnuiing school act for boys in 18B5 was so amended 
that the last sectkm provkles for the restoratkm of the boy to his 
parents. That was the only eioeptkm made ui either of these two 
acts by the legislature, whereby, after a chiki was once given to 
one of these mstttutkms, he cookl be recalled and restored to hb 
parents. Snioe I have been m the court, I have, notwithstanding 
opposition, msisted upon the restoratkm of boys under that act, 
and 1 have ahvays felt that the mdustrial school actfor girisshookl 
be amended so as to give the same righttogirls. Myconstmctkm 

(2* Do you think that you have overstepped your rights, 
Judge, when you have insisted on the restoratkm of the boys? 

yf • No^ fcffnuff the last icction of the manual training school 
act provides that this shall be done^ but the industiial trumng 
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school for girb act aowiwfc says that it can be done. Thatiswhy 
I say, in constnisng section 9, that at the same time that yon oon- 
strae the juvenile court law you have to construe the other two 
laws, one of which was passed m 1879 and the other in i8Bi» be- 
cause the sufNeme court has decided that they are constitutional. 
And there is no provision in any one of them wheieby you can recall 
thefMswhohavebeen placed in thspndustrial school Thedistinc- 
tion between them is a legal distinction as between giris and boys. 

0. You stated a moment ago that you could refuse to commit 
children to any nstitufion if you wished to. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn't that legal power Kmitcd by the fact that the number 
of mstitutions is limited? 

A, Yes. I am confronted with that situation veiy frequently 
and especially with fuD mstitutions. The institutions are fUl and 
there may be no opportunity affiorded for the receipt of the child; 
and then I am absohitdy helpless. And I have from time to time 
been obliged to send the cMU back to the old env ir o nm e n t and the 
old home. - This happens in the case of girb who shouU be taken 
care of by tha state of Illinois, because they are wards of the state 
who have viohited the Uws of the state; andnoproviskmhasbeen 
made by the state to take care of them. Under the cond lthms 
which have eiisted during my term of service in the juvenile court, 
I have seen as many as ei|^t or ten girls waiting to be taken in at 
Geneva, wiiile Geneva, which is a state institution, refused to take 
them in because the institution was full. 

Q, Tell the Commisskm how frequentiy the children, whether 
delinquent or dependent, are pfaioed in these mstitutkMis with the 
consent of the parents. 

i^. So far as the dependents are concerned, the great bulk 
of the cbikUen are sent to institutions at the request of their parents. 

Q» Are they subject to the visitation of the parents? 

A. Yes. In visiting the chiUren, however, th^ have to 
conform to the niies of the institutkms by going on visiting days. 

0. When cUklren are recalled from an institution nrhat is 
the process? 
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A. They are either placed on probation or released per- 
manently. 

(2* What is preKminary in the way of practice and procedhm, 
may 1 ask, to thdr being recalled? ^ 

A. A petition is filed for the release, or in many cases the 
representative of the institution voluntarily brings in the child 
and asks the court to have hhn rdeased. 

(2* Is any notice required? 

A, It is always the practice to have the mother or so m ebod y 
present in court to receive the chikl. In such cases there must be 
notice, because it is necessaiy under the law to give the mstitntnos 
ten days' notice to come in for hearing. We codd not even compel 
them to come in and consider a rdease under ten days. ' 

(2* What is the practice with regard to a change of cider in 
the case of the appointment of a guardian with the right to consent 
toadoptkm? 

A. There wouUi have to be a petitwn for rehearing and notice 
to all parties; that is, to all parties who are of interest and to all 
over whom the court must have jurisdictkMi in order to enter the 
original order. Notice must be given to the parties to reoonrider 
that order or to change it in any way. 
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Q, Passing now. Judge, from the order which you make with 
respect to the custody of the chiU to the questkm of the release of 
the chiki; what are the orders for such release? 

A. As I say. It is either a release on probatkm, or a permanent 
release. Andareleasegrantedby the juvenile court is designated 
as being a rdease with improvement' or without unprovement. 
That is the practice. Thm is no legal definition of that land, but 
the juvenile court and probatkm department have put all the per* 
manent releases under the head of those witli i mp ro v ement and 
those without i mp ro v e m ent. 

Q, Is there any special day set for hearing such releases? 

A. Yes; The time set b the afternoon of the third Wednea- 
day in each month. After I had been in the court some tim^ the 
chkf probatkm officer, Mr. Witter, brought to my attentkm the 
fact that the releasing of chiUren had been greatly ne^ected. 
And after a great deal of trouble because we dkl not have enough 
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Mp at the time, ifie finally cttaMMud a plan, cUeAy thtoash Mr. 
Wittcr'f efforts* by whicli me consider leleases on the afternoon 
named. The oflken from the various districts on tUs day bring 
in cases that they tMnk shooU be peimanently ideased. Whcrett 
was thought by the court that a chOd once pfaMced on probation, 
who had made good for a long period, perhaps one year or two 
yean, as the case may b^ should be encouraged by a perma* 
nent release, his name has been wiped off the sbte. Those cases 
have been broiight m until I am glad to say there am no back 
numbers* 

Q. What proportion of the releases are ''with unpravcmcnt'* 
today? 

A. Wdl, from my experience in the court I dmild say from 
85 to 88 per cent. 

(3. What is the process of markmg them ''with nnproivement"? 

A. On the afternoon of the day set, the case is brought m by 
the probation officer from his or her district, and the facts are set 
out before the court and before the chief probation oflioer and the 
situation fully cqMned. If the court after the cqrianation sees 
the necessity or advisability of permanent release, the child is per- 
manently released by the court, and the order is entered so that 
a child can say, "I was once in the juvenile court but I have been 
permanently released from it." 

Q. Is there at that time a general review of the chiki's case? 

A. There is simply a summary, not a general review, by the 
probation officer of the facts in the case, showing why the bi^ or 
the girl should be released. 

Q. What does this percentage of releases with improvement 
indicate with regard to the work of the probatkm dep artm e n t? 

A. It uidicates that they are doing good wor k — not pretty 
good, but |0i0rf work. And I may say that the only source of reKef 
which a judge of a juvenile court has, is that when he sees the boys 
and girls brought into court after several years' probathm, he 
finds that 85 to 88 per cent of them have improved and are going 
to make good dtiiens. If it were not for that, we shouU feel, as hi 
fact we do sometinies, as if we wanted to quit the work, leave the 
bench of the juvenile court and go back to the other court to try 
cases relating to perronal property and perwnal liberty. I wish 
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that some of you would come over time and sit through it awhile. 
You know when you sit through a whole year in the court and 
realize that within those twelve months 4100 children have come 
into that court, a great mass of children from the highways and 
byways of this trig city, from the streets and the all^s, you will 
of tentimes wonder why there are any of them who are not criminals. 
That is the only satisfaction the court can get,— it is the greatest 
satisfaction. It makes it jMssible to live over there and carry on 
the work. 

1 could preach a sermon here if you wanted to listen to it. 
In the state of Illinois, you know, they have been pmsuiag the 
policy of trying to uisure the building after the fire. That is a 
fact. For a century this great republic of oun has been doing just 
that. They have studied belated measures, tiying to cure the 
disease after the disease has eaten away the vitality of the youth. 
Why do they not study causes and prevention? Until we use pre- 
ventive measures, it is all just simply palliative nothing else. You 
cannot go to an insurance company and get a buiUing insured 
while it is burning, can you? Then why shouM it be possible to 
try to make good dtiiens out of bad boys? We must study these 
matters, go back to marriage and divorce and such questkins as 
that, study the influences around the chikiren and. try to make them 
live decent lives. Then you will have good dtinns instead of four 
or live thousand boys and girls coming annually into the juvenile 
court. You know that 1 fed very deeply on this subject When 
I remember what it hu been necessary to do over there and what 
th^ are all trying to do, and see the good they are trying to do» it 
seems too bad that people do not wakte up and do away with the 
Gonditkms which make delinquents. We sleep peacefully for fifly 
yean and then we suddenly wake up and say. Oh my! Oh my! 

It was not until 1891 that we had a rdTonnatory. Before 
that time we sent chiklren down to the state penitcntiaiy. 
The establishment of the reformatory was the fint step and 
it was in the directkm of genuine reformatk». Refoimatkm 
meant punishing them to bring about reform— punishment to pf^- 
vent the repetition of the offense by the same chiM or by another 
chikl. That was the law and practice which hdd this great state 
for nearly a century. Now, we have found out that this is not the 
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proper oonne of action; wt have found out that we ought to go 
down into tlie sources of the evfl and study pievcntioo; and you 
can do that only by finding out what is the cause of tlie trouble. 
You cannot manufocture a good dttzen out of a vidous, depraved 
child, or a child brought up in vidous, depr a ved, and poverty- 
stricken surroundings. 

Q, Judge, what is the function of the detention hone? 

A. The detention home was esubUshed under an act of the 
legislature, I think m 1907, giving the Boaid of Com miss huien of 
Cook County in this partioilar case the ri^t to establish a detco- 
tkn home, where children could be kept instead of being sent to 
jail or to the poHoe sutkin pending trial. The chiUm are heU 
before trial and are hdd somethnes after trial, while a new home is 
being sought or until the institutwn is ready to take care of them. 
There are no probatk» oflken in the detentkNi home, and the pn>- 
batkm department has nothing to do with its management euept 
to place such ddklren there as cannot be provkled for in otber 
homes before the trial, and sometimes to leave them there until 
they can be placed in homes after trial. 

Q. Does the superintendent take the orden of the probation 
officers? 

A. Only to this extent. When a regular county probatioQ 
ollioer or a regular dty probation officer brings a chiki to thedetcn- 
tkm home, the superintendent recdves the chiU and tries to see 
that the chiU is property attended to. 

Q. Do they obey your oiders— I mean the court orders? 

A. Yes, they obey. The mstttutkm, it shouki be noticed, 
is controlled by a certain code of rules and reguUtkms hud down by 
the Board of County CommisskMien, acting, m a sense I think, 
with the mayor of the dty. The probatkm department hu nothing 
to do with the way it is conducted, or what goes on up there. It 
is abaolutely under the control of the board. 

Q. How does the court use the home in making its orders? 

A, When the home is used for the detention of chiklren before 
trial, it is generally so used by the probatkm officer. 1 also ure it 
in the same way occaskmally. I ure it somethnes during a trial, 
too, where a continuance is neoessaty. And once in awhile, after 
trial, when I know that it is necessary, for instance, to send a boy 
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out to St. Charier and the superintendait of the institution in- 
fonns me that he can not take the child for a week or ten days or 
mayhe two weeks, 1 allow the chiki to stay meanwhile m the de- 
tention home. Then there are cases wheie children are kept there 
for unusually kmg periods, although those occur veiy lardy. 
Such is the case, for cumple, when a young girl has ben raped by 
some vicious citii en o r vicious man, 1 do not want to call him a 
citizen; he ought not to be— «nd 1 find that it is necessary to keep 
that chiki in the detentkxi home under influences that will prevent 
such vicwtts men, depraved relatives, and defenders of the man that 
has caused the trouUe, from getting control of the chiki and pre- 
venting the due process of justice and the prosecutMMi of the man. 

0. What is that danger. Judge? 

A. The use of money with the parents and the rebitivoi, and 
the spiriting of the giri out of the dty so that the court may be 
unable to get her wlien we want to prosecute the offender m the 
crinunal court. Sometimes, when we have to send the chiM to an 
institutkm, they will get into the msdtutkm, as was done here re- 
cently, when they tried to perform a marriage through the bars of 
the room where the giri stayed. Marrying the giri under our law 
releases the offender from prosecution for the crime. 

Q. Was that one of the charitable institutkms. Judge? 

A, It was one of our dduiquent mstitutMns. The parents 
left their little gnri there and a justice of the peace came to perform 
the ceremony. It was only the night before that the |rian was 
found out. Through Judge Kavanaugh the man was sent to the 
penitentiary. 1 1 is just that kind of gune that we have to oontend 
against. Out of fifty cases of rape, there are only a few men ar- 
rested. And if you aOowed the giris to go home, there wouki not 
be one out of fifty who could be successfully prosecuted. 

Q. Are there many continuances? 

A. Oh yes, a good many of them. 

Q. And what are these continuances for? 

A, Sometimes, of course, one skle or the other hasn't its 
witnesses; or the parties may not be there, or tliey cannot ahvays 
agrre on the tune of trial. Then there are continuances for the 
purpose of subjecting the chiU to good mfluenoes. The case is 
continued for the nke of the chiki, who is put upstairs, under 
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the influenoes of the teachers and of the supe rin t e ndent of the 
detention home. The child who has lied comes down after a 
continuance and tdls the whole truth. The purpose of such a 
proceeding is to save the child. 

0. I want to ask at this point, Judge, what the court does in 
regard to dispatching its docket so that childicn are not hdd under 
petitkxis or in the detentkm home any kmger than they should be. 

A. Shortly after my going over there I established a rule in 
the probatum department and with the superintendent of the home, 
wliereby all piobatkNi oiHcen when they take chiUitn to the de- 
tentkm home report back within fhmi twenty4our to twenty-eight 
hours, and whemby the superintendent leports within twenty-four 
hours to the piobatkNi de partm ent when a cbiU is brought in by 
the dty police. Then the regular probatkm officer b communi- 
cated with and put mto communicatkm with the poKoe, and the 
child is sent home to the parents. If these conditMns are not 
complied with within fort^eight houn, the superintendent has 
orders to send the child home. 

Q, How many days in the week does the juvenile court sit? 

A, 1 sit at the court five days. I am there also on Saturday 
forenoons ordinarily, cleaning up the business, getting out special 
matten and special orden and answering the corresponde n c e of 
persons who want to know about particuhtf cases. Five days 1 am 
holding court and trying cases. On Monday, cariy in the morning, 
1 hear dependent cases that require a jury. During the last year, 
eioepl occaskmally when the dep en de n t docket became congnted, 
it was not necessary to use more than Monday and Thwsday fore- 
noons for these, but recently 1 have been usmg sometfanes as many 
as three days, and once, 1 think, as many as four days a week for 
dependent cases. Friday 1 use for truant chiUren; the other 
days, except Wednesday afternoon, are for deKni|uent cases. On 
Wednesday afternoons, sbce September but, 1 have usually been 
able to have c o nfe r ences,— of late, however, 1 have not been able 
to devote Wednesday afternoons to conferences. 

(2* When do you begin sitting over there? 

A. In the morning 1 am there from half-past nine untfl 
twelve or one o'clock for fmenoon calls. 1 take twenty minutes 
for lunch, and since September last have sat generally until live 
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or half |Mist five o'clock. Monday night it bgmeially a quarter to 
six whoi I leave. 

(2* How many cases do you hear a day? . 

A. Twenty-iive or thirty. I propose to try twenty or twenty* 
five; that is, twenty new cases with five continued cases. You 
can start with that idea and give instructions to do that, but you 
cannot confine the daily call to that number. 

Q. What is the jurisdiction of the probation department as 
defined by the juvenile court act? 

A. The part of the juvenile court kiw passed in 1907 which 
defines the jurisdiction of the chief probation officer piovkles, first • 
that the probatkMi officer shall malw investigations as required by 
the court; second, that he shall be present in court to represent 
the interest of the chUd; third, that he shall furnish such iiifonna- 
tkm from time to time as the judge may require; fourth, that he 
shall take such charge of ihe child before and after trial as the court 
may direct. These four proviskms are required by the amendment. « 

(3* What are the investigations that you mentkmed first? 

A. They are investigations, generally speaking, made by the 
piobatkm department prior to the bringing in of the chiki or prior 
to the summoning of the parents to bring in the chiM. They are 
generally made on complaint sent to the compkunt department by 
neighbm and acquaintances, as 1 have already said, to see if it is 
not possible to adjust the matter out of court; or, where a home is 
alleged to be unfit, to make it fit; or, where the parents are charged 
with being improper custodians, to see that they change their 
habits and become proper custodians, so that the case may not be 
brought into court. That is my interpretation of what b meant by 
the "investigation required by the court." 

Q. What rules does the court lay down in reqiect to the 
making of these investigatkms? 

A, There are no written rules; no definite rules other than 
that the officer shoukl make an investigation covering the home, the 
parents, the child, the history of the parents of the child, and of the 
environment, and shouki ascertain the facts alleged m the com- 
pUint sent in by the neighbon or whosoever may make the com- 
pkunt. After the complaint comes in, an officer goes out and makes 
the investigatkm at the request of or by the directum of the chief 
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probation oflSoer; and wben the facts have been ascertained, if 
there is any question as to whether the child should be brought in on 
the complaint, — because there may be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the oflker and the parties,— the matter may be brought 
before me. If the chief probation oflBoer cannot settle it, it is 
brought before me, and I pass upon the necessity of bringing the 
case to court. I find, too, that the opinion of the district oflker as 
to whether or not the child shall be brought in on these complaints, 
is generally borne out on conference days when I come to investi- 
gate the matter perronaUy with the children, in conference with 
their parents. Indeed, I have such confidence in many of the 
older oflicen, who vbit the homes of the parents, assist in every 
way possible to remove the cause of dependency or delinquency, 
and make monthly reports to the head of the probation depart- 
ment, that I often fed like taking their opinkm directly in the case. 

Q. What wouU you uy as to i^iether or not this work of 
investigating has been improved since you were assigned to the 
juvenile court? 

A. I think it has, and it is natural that I shoukl. I suppose 
that every judge thinks that he is doing things better than his pre- 
decessor did them; but that is a personal matter upon which I 
prefer to have somebody cdse pass. I do not mean to say that I 
have through my own efficiency or ability, done any better work 
than my predecessors. I mean that the growth of the system, the 
experience acquired, solklifies the work and brings it more com- 
pactly before the probation department and the court. And 
through that experience of years, we are able probably to handle 
the work better than our predecessors. 

(2. As to the duty of the probatkm offlcen when a case is 
heard to be present in court to represent the interest of the chiki; 
is that required? 

j4. That is always required. I know of very few cases in 
which it is not. Ona in a while a case is continued with the under- 
standing that if the child who has been a truant goes to school 
steadily for the next thirty days, or, when he is a working boy, if 
he remains steadily at work and does not run on the streets after 
his work, in order to prevent his leaving his job or leaving his 
school, it is arranged that he need not report back on 
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nated with the officen; but if he communicates with the officer in 
the district and if the officer in the district sends me diiect woid 
that the oiden have been carried out, I continue tkie case without 
the chikf s coming in. It also happens sometimes that the regular 
officer m chaise of the case is not picsent at the hearing because 
he or she may be testifying in some other court, or may be away 
on his or her vacation, or for some other such mson. The case 
is then continued, unless the facts have been placed at the disposal 
of another probation officer who appears and reports for the one 
who is absent. 

Q, What would you say with respect to whether this re- 
quirement tt satisfactorily fulfilled or not? 

A. It has been, sir. 

Q. Now, as to the duty of the probation officers to furnish to 
the court such information and assistance as the judge may re- 
quire? 

A. That has ahvays been done. Since I have been in the 
juvenile court, I have had this view of the probation department 
and of the work— and Ihavesocxpressedmyself— that if the pro- 
bation department had not the interests and welfare of the chil- 
dren at hart, the juvenile court oouU not do the work sucoessfuUy. 
I have relied upon the department, and it has furnished me to my 
satisfactkm all the informatkm upon which 1 enter orders of com- 
mitment or orders of probatum. In isolated cases, possibly, it 
has been shown by rehearings that there has been some mistake 
or some failure to provkle sufficient evklenoe, or possibly it has 
appeared that the cvklence that was presented at the former hear- 
ing was prejudiced evidence furnished by prejudiced or biased 
witnesses. That has been shown in some cues on a rehearing; but 
these cases have been few, especially if you conskler the great 
number of cases that come to the court. 

Q, What rules does the court issue with respect to the fur- 
nishing of this assistance and informatkm? 

i4. There are no definite written rules furnished by the court. 
There are bulletins that the head of the probatmn dep art ment has 
issued. The practice I found in viqgueiriien I went there and the 
pnictice now in vogue; is that the probatkm officer is given cicariy 
tounderrtand that it b his or her duty to furnish the court every 
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fact aecessiry for tke court; not only to dc t cnn in c whether or 
not a child, a delinquent has violated lome taw, because that Is 
the smallest part of this work, bat to furnish the facts fiom which 
the court may be able to determine the histoiy of the family, their . 
fitness to have charge of the cUld, the cause that bringi about his 
ddinquency, the character of the environment, of the assodates— 
everything necessary for the court to de t erm in e what to do with 
that child. As 1 said befoie, the mere ftut of the violation of the 
taw b the smallest part of the problem of the court. It is how to 
make a good citixen out of the chihi in the future and put an end 
to the conditkms that cause the delinquency or the dependency. 
Q. Under what circumstances do you observe the work of the 

oflicen in this connection? 

A. The offioen come befoic me in court m each case. When 
the case is brought into my court, unless it is a co nte st ed case, with 
tawyen on both sides or parties m mterest on both skies, I seek as 
far as possibk to keep the probatkm oAkeh out of the case. I do 
not want them to seem to take skfes or to be taoked upon as tak- 
ing skks, as they would even if they merely stated the truth. I 
therefore try to get the facts from the witnesses as neariy as I can 
and not from the probation officers. 

0. What have you to say in regard to the duties of probation 
officen m taking chsirge of the chlM before trial? 

A, That is the last proviskm of the taw passed fai 1907. It 
frequently happens where the chiU is a va^bond or a runaway. 
Again, the father and mother may both be dead. Often» too, the 
probatkm officer will find a family of chiklren with the mother dead 
mthe house; the father perhaps had died prevkxisly, or he may be 
absent. Somebody must kx>k after the chiklren. It is the duty 
of the officer to do this and he does; he kMiks after and takes care 
of the children. The usual course of procedure in such a case is to 
bring the chiklren to the detentkm home, where under the care of 
the superintendent acting under the county boanf s instructkm 
they are kept until the trial; but it frequently happens that these 
probatkm officen Uke the chiklren to their own homes before trial. 

0. Are thete any rules issued bythe court in respect to that? 

A, No, no, sir. As I have already saki, this matter of the 
probation officer and the child is a personal equatkm. We are 
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dealing with hiunin soub, not with pieoes of mechanisin. You 
cannot lay down a written rule that would be just and fair to all; 
you cannot lay down enough rules, if you spend your lifetime, to 
cover every individual characteristic of every child. 

Q. Now, as to the takmg charge of the child after trial by 
the probation department? 

A. That of coune happens in many ways in all the cases ex- 
cept those in which a child is committed to an institution, as 1 have 
eqilained. Frequently a child is returned to the home of the 
parents, subject to visitation. That means that the district officer 
in the district where the child lives is mstructed to look after the 
child, to visit the home. Then the child may be piaced in another 
home and there, also, the probation officers must look after the 
child and report to the chief probatioii officer monthly under the 
rules laid down. There b a bulletin that covers the way in which 
the officen shall make their reports upon visitations, the tune spent, 
when they go to work, when they quit, and all that. Those are 
known as the rules of service. 

Q. What are the duties of the head probation officer as in- 
dicated by the sutute? 

A, The only thing I remember to he indicated by the statute 
is that the chief probatMO officer shall have charge of the probation 
officers under the directxm of the court. There are no definite 
written roles on the subject. It is as I have sak!, with this emep- 
tkm, that since I have been there I have lakl down certain regula- 
tions in additkm to the rules already m practice, and have arranged 
for certam procedure in the handiing of cases and for actkm by the 
district probatum officers which 1 thought best for the welfare of 
the children. 

Q. Can yoamentkm any of the directions of the court issued 
while you have been assigned as judge to the juvenile court? 

A, Yes. Ithmk one of the first changes that I made over at 
the juvenile court was the establishment, through the assistance of 
the chief probatkmofliccr, of the conference days, of which 1 have 
spoken. I think that this was prKticaOy the firrt change of any 
vital hnportano^— establishing Wednesday afternoon for the time 
when fathers aiid mothers and chiklren coukl be brought, with 
those com^atning against the chiklren, to my chamben, and the 
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mattor thratlied oot and idjostad SO that h ivQuld 1^ 

to make a recoid against the child. We find that the plan ivorks 

so well that ive have fdknved it thfoogh the entire year. 

0. Does the head piobation officer take any part m those 
conferences? 

A. Yes, neaily always. Sometimes, of coime, the district 
officer in tiie absence of the chief probation officer comes in and 
lays the facts before me in my chamben, with the compiainmg 
witness and with the parents and children; but, neariy always, he is 
there or is instrumental in bringing them in. 

Q. What would you uy. Judge, with respect to the satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory character of the head probation officer^s 
work in that respect. 

A. 1 considered it utisfactory, and it was satisfactory. I 
shouM also like to say that I found after being over there five or 
six months, perluips less, that there was one skle of child life with 
regard to wUchl was not getting satisfactory evkicnce. Thatwas 
the psychological skle. Shortly after I went there, 1 think in the 
winter time of my iirst term in the court, through the generosity of 
two dtiaens of this county a psychopathic mstitute was established, 
at the bead of which* under the pay of private indivkiuals, was Dr. 
William J. Healy, a wdl-known physician and neurologist, a nun 
especially fitted to look into the psychofegy of the chiU. He 
stayed with me, or in my court room, where 1 could use him when- 
ever a case required, for about the firrt six months. Since that 
time his work has grown so that he has not been present in court 
except when sent for and wlien he has been called on to report on 
cases, or when I have asked him to kx>k into cases with consent of 
the parents. Only those who have had experience with this work 
and ha ve studied it will understand the necessity for some assistance 
ofthatkind. The judge is often unable in hearing a case, with ond 
testimony, having only a cursory view and eiimmation of the 
chiki, to get at the seatof the difficulty and the cause of the chiU's 
trouble. That b especially true in the case of epilep^ or of any 
kind of mental disturlMmce which causes the truan^ or ddhiquen^ 
of the chiki. You never can get at the true cause unless you have 
someone like Dr. Healy, able by examinatkm to determine what is 
the true cause, and to report. He has often saved me from doing 
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what would have been the wrong thing for a child by ha examina- 
tion of the child, and by his report on the child's condition; and 
he is helping the court today* gratuitously, so far as the county u 
concerned, in that work. Whoever goes to the court will find that 
he needs just such a nuui as Dr. Hcaly if he intends to do the proper 
thing for the welfare of the children in the court. 

Before I leave thb subject, I should add one point more. 
Throii^ the probation department, 1 first requested Mr. Witter to 
see that the offioen communicated with the parents, and asked 
them if they wouU be willing to have the children examined by Dr. 
Healy, before trial, if possible; and when the chfldren have come 
before me and I have not been able to determine what the real 
trouUe is, then 1 have asked the parents and secured their consent, 
on a continuance, to have the chfld examined in that way, so that 
all thb work done by Dr. Healy has been done in nearly every 
instance with the oonsept of the parents. It has now become so 
popular among the fathers and mothers that they come in and ask 
me to do this even before the chikhen are brought into court. 

Q, Do you make any directkms as to the bringing of children 
into the detention home? 

j4. Yes. I found the detentkm home greatly overcrowded 
when I went over there in September, igfoB, and it is a constant 
source of trouble now. Until changed by the order of the court, it 
was the habit, especially of the city policemen, instead of takmg 
children to their own homes, to dump them into the detcntxm home 
and leave them,— any little feUow between eight and twelve years, 
and sometimes younger, that they happened to pick up on the 
street. I issued instructkms throu^ Mr. Witter, and tokl the 
dep artm ent to see to it that these dty policemen shouki in every 
possible case take these children to thdr own homes instead of 
bringing them to the detentkm home. I also urged upon the 
probatkm department that the first duty of the officers should be 
to see that these chiUren went home instead of being hekl in the 
detention home, so that chiklren shouki he heU there only in extreme 
cases. Even with all that care, the detentkm home is overcrowded 
all the time, and the chiklren are not taken care of as they should be 
because of the dose quarters in the home. 
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Q. Hive yon mide any dhcctioii in icgud to the service of 
summoiu? 

A. Yes, I took that up with the oOcers and with the chief 
probation officer cariy in my term of service^ directing tliat the 
usual process which the law contemplates, the service of a sum- 
mons* should be first tried; and that, eioeptmcitreme cases where 
it would be obviously inellsetive, a summons should be used fiist. 
I also found that repeaters, some of whom had been sent to institu- 
tions, were ideased from the institutions to 90 home without hav- 
ing the reooid in court dear; that is, without bringfaig the child 
into court for the purpose of having the ncoid of commitment 
vacated or the child released. And I directed, and it has been the 
practice ever sfaice, so far as 1 know, that the probation department 
shoidd make inquifies at the institutkm on the day on which the 
child is brought in agdn and require its representative in court to 
eiplam to the court why that child is away from the institution and 
why he has not been reported for release. You will remember that 
the mstitutMn has complete authority in disposing of children 
committed to it. Under both the industrial school act and the 
manual trainmg school act for girb and boys, respectively, and 
under sectkm eight of the juvenile court act, the very bst part, 
under ''giianlianship, etc," it is hdd that the testitutmn can hoU 
the child in the institutkm, subject to its by-laws and rules, and 
under the same law it has authority to parole or release. I 
have, however, authority to make this r sq uii e m e n t because of a 
provision of the law which says that all parties in interest nmst be 
made parties defendant. When we file a petitkm, and a custodian, 
as shown by my record, is such a party in interest, that custodian 
must be made a party defendant in order to make the court record 
dear. 1 do not know whether if they refused 1 couU make them 
come. But they couki be defaulted, and then I sbouki go ahead 
with my order and the court record wouki be dear. 

Q. CouM you hoM them in cont e mp t if they dkl not comply 
with the summons as defendants in cases of that character? 

A. hk), because, tike all other defendants, they can default, 
and the law provkies for the entry of the default. Then 1 have 
another reason. I dothbnotonly tomeetthelegalrequirenients 
of the record but aim in order to get all the informatkm 1 can so 
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that I can know what to do with the child. He is a repeater, and 
I tiy to get that infonnation thnrngh the agency of the institution. 
I have the statutory authority to do this under the Practice and 
Procedure sections, where it says that the parents, guardians, and 
custodians must be made party ddiendants. Otherwise they mi|^ 
cause us tioubk, because the institution has friaced the child on 
parole, and after 1 enter some order they might say, ''Why, here, 
we only paroled that child for six months,'' and they might come 
and take the chiki away from the place where I had sent him. I 
prevent such possibility by default after summons, so that they 
are through with that child and I have the ri|^t to control. 

Q. Then in your opimon, Judge, there seems to be this break 
in the juvenile court's authority. You have all authority over 
the child when it is brought into your court untfl you make your 
final disposition or order directing the chiki into some mstitutmn. 
When it goes there, your authority ceases, ewept in spedal in- 
stances as you have said, under sectkm 90. But when the chiU 
has gone out from that institutkm under some rule or law, and he 
b again found in trouble and brought into court, you can then 
dte that institutkm into court for the purpose of finding out why 
the chiki was let go? 

j4. First for the purpose of making the record dear, so that 
whatever order 1 subsequently enter will be right. 

Q. Yes, for the purpose of making your record you think 
that you have a right to dte the institutkm m. In other words, 
from the statute your genend authority apparently breaks when 
the chiki enters the institution, and c o mm ences again for the 
purpose of keeping a record of the chiki when he is out of the 



A. Yes. And I have always thou^t and so expressed my- 
self that the court ought to have the right to demand information 
or reports from these institutions as to what'dispositum they make 
of the chiki. There ar^ however, two skies to the propositkNi. 
Mykieabthis; thatwhenafather, mother, and chiki are brought 
uito the juvenile court, when it is found necessary for the welfare • 
of the chiki and for the mterests of the state to send the chiki to an 
uistitutMo, the father and mother if they are fit,— not prostitute 
mothers^ not drunken fathers, not parents that wodd disgrace the 
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childitn in the homes where they are placed, bat fit fathen and 
mothen,— tt any subsequent date ought to be able to fo to the 
juvenile court and tty, ''Where is my childT^ and lean where their 
childis. The reooid ought to show that the cWld is either man m- 
stitution whm they could go and find him and see hhn, or ebe in the 
home where the child has been pbced on parole by the m st itu tion* 
It should be remembered, however, that in 1910 there were more 
than 3500 delinquent children* OJF thorn chiUren, 1175 were so 
delinquent that they should have been pbced somewhere away from 
their own homes. The delinquency of 75 per cent of these was 
caused by the incompetency and negkct of parents, parents who 
are absolutely unfit to look after their children* If you take a 
chiU from such parents, and do so justly, and if you place it in an 
institutkm, and the mstitutkm finds a good home for the chikl* 
wouM you tUnk it right if yours was one of the families who had a 
nice boy or girl given to you by an mstitutkm, to have a drunken 
fother stumbUng over your doontep, or a prastitttte mother enter- 
ing at your door inquiring for that chiU? 1 thuik not Homes 
couM never be found for chiklren under such cottditkms. Sothere 
are two skies to this propositum, and it hu been argDed pro and 
con. It is not an easy thing, and you cannot draw a fine here and 
say for this chiU thus and so must be done, for that chiU thus and 
so. It is a personal equatkm agidn, this tune with the parent or 
parents. The authority ought to be given to the juvenile court to 
emrdse at the court's discretkm, and when a father knocks at the 
door of the juvenile court and says, ''Where is my chiki?" the court 
can ask: "Mr. Smith, how have you Kved?" and" Mn. Smith, are 
you hi the red light district?'' " Mr. Smith, are you a drunkaid? 
If you are, the state of Illinois demands for tlie welfare of the chikl, 
which is its first and only interest and shonki control its actwns, 
that you see that chik) no more." I stand for that. But on the 
other hand, I stand just as firmly for the propositkm that after a 
chiM has been once taken from a fit father and mother thnmi^ 
misfortune of poverty or other mischance, suice that father and 
mother have the first natural right to the chiU, the child shouU 
be returned to the father and mother when they are fit and 
able to take proper care of the chiU. Such parents always get 
the chiM when they come to me, and 1 have made the mstitu- 
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tions, SO far as the law gave me the right and authority, yield to the 
parents' demand. 

Q. What have you done. Judge, in regard to nuking delin- 
quents who have stolen nudce restitution? 

A. WeU, I suppose that eveiy judge sometimes does things 
he has not the legd right to do, but knows to be just and right. 
1 have laid down and foUowed the rule and insisted that Mr. 
Witter and his ofiioers folknw the same rule, that whenever 
a boy is guilty of btreeny, or what wooki commonly be called 
"guilty of larceny," or is a delinquent because of having stolen 
money or destroyed goods of a certain value, that boy most 
be required to woric and earn the money and pay back, making 
restitution* And 1 have found no better way of making that boy 
take notice, change his habits, stop stealing, and work. In many 
cases he steals fao to fyo,. and this means making him work two or 
three months uid pay a dollar a week out of his wages, unto the 
money he has stolen and spent at five cent theaters or nidcd shows, 
etc., is all paki bade. And while, as 1 say, I have no legal right 
to do that, I have done it, because 1 consklered it the right and 
proper thing to do. The results are adminble. 






(2* What is the practical method, Judge, by which you induce 
the delinquent boys who have stolen to make restitution? 

^. The practical method is for the boy to find a job. He is 
sent out to work, a job is procured for him, and he is required to 
pay so much a week to the man or to the woman from whom he has 
stden this money until the restitutkm is made. And if he does 
that, and most of them do, he is neariy ready to quit being bad, 
quit being a thief. • He has had a lesson that is an object lesson 
which he does not forget. He has had to take it out of hb hard- 
earned money, his wages, and pay back what he has stolen and 
spent recklessly. If he does not doit, 1 bring him in, and as the case 
has been continued from time to time, 1 still have jurisdictkin. 
Sometimes 1 send &m to an institutkm. 1 cannot lewdly enforce 
it against him, of course, but the boy is generally very glad to do it. 

Q, What have you done with regard to dnninating the 
prosecuting spirit among probation officers, if that ever eiisted? 
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A. There it not much of that nonr. A new oiBeer oomng 
upon the foree may get the idea that he must praeeciite; that it is 
a |»rt of his duty. That is sooo taken out of the officer by hi- 
stniction. Espedally if I find that spirit apparent at a trU, if 
the officer shouU testify as though he irere in a way proeecutuig 
the child, I let hhn see that he is not there for that purpose; that 
he is there to represent the interssts of the cUM and the welfare of 
the chiU and to by «the facts, sonply the facts, before the oouft 

0. What hu the court done. Judge, with respect to promot- 
ing ccKipcration between the city proba ti on officers, sometimes 
cafled poHoe probation offioen, and the oounty probation officers? 

A. To mahe that dear, I ought to say that we hav«, I tUnk, 
somethmg like thirty city probatmn officers paid by the dty of 
Chicago. They are policemen, but they tnvd the district to 
which they am assigned in dtiaen's dothes without dub or star. 
Th^ are paki by the dty. 

The way in which it came about that the dty of CUcagOb 
although not kgdiy rec|uired to do so, furnished a quota of 
officen from the dty police force to serve m the juvenile court as 
probatkm officers under commisskm issued by the judge of the 
juvenile court, was as foUows: When Judge TutUB first came to 
the juvenile court as judge, there was no proviskm made for paid 
probatkm officeri, and the work was done entirriy by volunteerk 
He soon found it unpossible to do the work without the assistance 
of men and women whose business it was to go out into the high- 
ways and byways to make these investigatkins, and also to k»k 
after the children after they were pbiced in the homes. Therewas 
no way under the Uw by which there officers, if they gave then* 
services, could be paki. On that account, he took it up with the 
mayor. Carter H. Harrison, and eqihdned to him why as a judge 
of the court he thought that the dty shouU supply to the juvenile 
court, offioen from the police department who shouki serve as pro- 
batkm officers. He called the mayor^s attentkm to the fact that 
while acting as probatkm officers, they would still be policemen 
kioking after the welfare of the dtirens of Chicago and their chil- 
dren, and that in effect th^ woukl be doing police duty; and that 
therefore it was no more than right, since the great mass of chiklm 
who are becommg dependent and deUnqucnt in the dty of Chicago 
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were nccessarfly a chause a|K» the mimkiiMlity as wdl as iqxm t^ 
county, that the city shoold do its part, in funiishing employes or 
oflicen to take care of those children, both before and after the 
hearing. 

It took some time to convince the department of the dty that 
•this shonid be dont, but the Honorable Mayor* when he under- 
stood the true meaning of the bw and the needs of the case» ac- 
ceded to the request of Judge Tuthill. The judge then at the re- 
quest of the mayor called m the captains of the various police pre- 
cincts in Chicago and ciphiined the law to them, the need of this 
kind of assistance, the kind of men waiited on the force; and after 
the matter was tlioroughly understood, discussed, and digested, 
the practice was adopted of having about thirty officers from the 
city police department detailed to the juvenile court to do the work 
in connection with the county probation officers. Thatishowthe 
dty poUoemen, as they am called, came to take off thdr uniforms 
and leave thdr dubs and"revolvers at home, put thdr stars under 
their vests, and as plain dothes dtiiens walk the districts m com- 
pany with the county probatkm officers and assist the juvenile 
court in doing its work. In the same way, a lawyer from the dty 
department has been detdkd. The judge was not aUe at first 
to get aisistanfe from the county attorn^s office. Mr. Deneen, 
who was formeriy state's attorney, sent over to the court from the 
states attorne/s office as a representative of the chihiren and of 
the stat^ an attorney, who acted for quite a while. He couM not 
be there all the time, however, and agam Judge Tuthill took the 
matter up with Mr. Harrison, who arranged with the dty corpora* 
tkm counsd's office to send over an attoniey from that offke to 
kiok after the work. That is the system that I found in effect 
when 1 went over there. Then we have a group of thirty-five • 
county probation officers, beside the chief and the assistant, paid 
by the county. Now, through the aidsrancr of the duef proba- 
tkm officer, we get them together so that these is ndther jcakwsy 
nor any spirit of antagonism among them. They work harmoni- 
oudy, and they have an orgmisatkm among themsdves. 
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0- Have you ever made any directkxis. Judge, 
to police probarion officers or dty probation officers reporting to a 
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probttkm officer who already has dtmrgt of a chQd that the dty 
probation officer has taken up agun? 

A. Yes. The court arranged fai cases in which a chOd came 
under hb observation outside of the regular district— ¥ery fre- 
quently children in an outlying district come down town aiid are 
found peddling gum, selling newsp a per^ etc— that the dty pro- 
bation officer should take the .child and report to the county pro- 
bation officer in the district in which the child lives. 



Q. The court enters orders from time to time requiringpar- 
ents to pay for the support of the chikl? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are these orders enforced? 

A, They are enforced under my chanceiy powers. 1 tUnk 
it is sectkm aa of the juvenile court hnv which provides that where 
the father is able to contribute to the support of the chiM. an order 
can be entered by the court requiring him to pay for the support of 
the chikl. and security may be demanded by the court; and if he 
does not comply with the order, he will be punished for contempt. 
That is somewhat of a joke so far as security is concerned, because 
not one in a hundred of the poor people who come to the court 
could furnish security if their lives depended on it. If th^ were 
to be hung or furnish security, you wouU have to hang them, be- 
cause there b no security which they can furnish. So the only re- 
course that a court has is to enforce the payment of this money 
under contempt proceedings, which every lawyer knows is a sbw 
method. This means, first, that an order is entered for the bther 
to pay periiaps four or five dollan a week for the chikl, or ten 
dollan a month for the chikl, to the derk of the court for the use of 
the mother or of the mstitution to which the chikl is committed. 
You first have to wait thirty days to find out whether he b going 
to make the payment; then when he does not make the payment, 
it b necessary to enter a rule to show cause why he should not be 
attached for contempt. Notice must then be served. You can- 
not arrest him and bring him in and put him in jail; youmustfirst 
serve notice on him that you are going to ask him to show cause 
why he shouki not be attached for contempt of court. In nine 
cases out of ten, when such notice is served, the man disappears from 
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the horizon. When you come to enter the neict oider, which is the 
rule to show cause withm ten days, or any filed time, he is not theie, 
and yoQ cannot get service on him ; or if he b there, and you get ser- 
vice on him, he disappean between that time and the time you issue 
the writ of attachment. And when you issue the writ of attachment, 
the oflficer hunts and hunts and does not find his man. That is the 
situationatthepresenttimeunderthislaw. ltisunsatisfactory,hard 
to handle,pand while I have done everything I could since Iwentover 
there, starting out within three or four months to enforce these pay- 
ments so as to assist the county in defraying these expenses, I have 
not been able to do much, and find it an unsatisfactory proceeding. 

Q. Doyouknowthewayinf^dchtheforoeofprobationoflicen 
is divided so that different groups specialize in different matters? 

j4. The dty of Chicago is divided into about twenty-six 
districts, and an officer b assigned to each one of those districts. 
Thb is necessary in order to avoid overlapping and confusion. 
That leaves officers wlio can do other work, aiid who are friaced on 
spedal work. Mrs. Shannon, for instance, who through her con- 
nections and friends and acquaintanceships b especially adapted to 
placing chikiren, chiefly girb, in Catholic homes, b used iar that 
purpose; another woman, a probatkin officer, b at the head of the 
daims department; there b now or will be one at the head of the 
Funds to Parents act department, and there will have to be two or 
three officers assigned to special aspects of that work, because the 
work b so great that no person, however great hb intellect or how 
big hb physique, will be able to handle it all without able assistants 
directly under Mm. 

Q, How many cases pass through the hands of the court 
every year? 

j4. 1 think thb court was organized July 31, 1899^ and the 
docket number shows that there are dost to 39»ooo new cases 
which have gone through the court. In 1910, which was an un- 
usually heavy year, we had avtr 4100 chikiren in court. 

Q. (CommissionerCreer.) lwishtoaskyou,Judge,ifyouwant 

to state anything about the refomu needed in the juvenile court? 

^. Tliere are a great many reforms that ought to be hiaug- 
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lUBtad theft. I have tried to mtntion some of them. You, this 
- honorable board awl sodety m Chicago* could help the juvenile 
I court very much. First, inavi s ioit should be made for the care 
of the epileptics who come into my court, some tim e s as many 
as three or five in a iwek. ItisanoutrageonacivUindairistian 
community to think of the hundreds of epileptics who have come 
into the court during the time that I have beoi there and fallen on 
the floor in the throes of their trouble, who are not taken care of. 
There b not an institutmn hi the county of Cook, dty of Chicago, 
state of llHoois, whom they can be taken care of. Thatisthemost 
serious trouble we have. These epileptics are turned born on the 
street. Epileptic girls, at an age when they become ddinquent, 
are susceptible to inihicnees that other girls with mental capacity 
and strength of character caniesist; but they fall, and you force 
the court to turn them loom to go back to tbe red light district. 
Epileptic giris who are ddinquent are a positive menace to society, 
liiere is no place in God's world to send them. 

Then, secondly, you have a detention home that may have 
been big enough at the time it was built. Now it is wholly m- 
adequate. Give those poor chihiren in the home a playground 
around the histitutfam where they can go out and stietch their 
Hmbe and get a little breath unoontaminated by the air that they 
are inhaling m that institutfam. Do not any kmger crowd eighty 
and one hundred chiklren into corridors where they cannot 
movu about without knocldng dhows and heads together. You 
. have, toob a court room in which it is wrong to ask anybody to 
*^ sit who has any regard for hedth and life. 1 donot saythbasa 
bid for sympathy. I had the former county board examine it 
through two of thdr experts m sanitation and ventihitMn, and they 
. c o nceded that the buihiing was put up without any method of 
getting out of the court room the vile odon and smdb that ac- 
cumulate witUn the three and a half hours, or even an hour, during 
which court is in sesskm. Give us a place in which we can sit and 
hokl court and be hedthy and wdl. Turn your attentkxi to some 
of these thioBS* and give us some assistance akng these lines. 

Then, too, we need more hdp in the probatwn department. 
I shall be ifad to take that up with you along Ifaws that are con- 
stroctive— not in a hasty, ilkdvised way, but in a caref ul, constfuo- 
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tive way. We must have it. I am in favor too of amending tins 
law, if it can be done constitntianaUy* so that when cfaikbca have 
been sent to an institution* the institution must leport back to the 
juvenile court what becomes of those childicn, leaving it to the 
disaetion of the juvenile court when in biter yean people come 
back to ask for their chiklicn, whether or not the place to wfaidi 
the chiU has been sent, or the family to whom it hu been sent 
and with whom it is living, shoukl be d is ckwed. I have always 
been in favor of that and I am in favor of it today, but theie aie 
limits. Conskier the welfare of the chiU and the intemsts of the 
state of Illinois. The court shouU certainly have the power to 
say, when the mother is a prostitute or the father a drunkaid or m 
the house of correctkm, that the little giil must not be disturbed 
in her future life by having such parents knocking at the door of the 
good home wheie she has lived the last eight or ten years. There 

are among my acquaintances young hulies who are adopted daugh- 
ters whose mothers are immoral and n^iose fathcis are no good. 
Do you mean to say that it is for the welfare of the cUU under 
these circumstances to aUow those parents to go and claun Unship? 
That is not the purpose of the law and that wouki never be light in 
any Christian community having at heart the interests of the dukl 
and the welfare of the state. It dwukl, however, be within the 
discretion of the juvenile court And the court, havmg once sent 
a chikl to an institutkm, shoukl have a recoid there to know what 
has become of the chikL Any institution that wants to safeguard 
the rights and welfare of the chiU conscientiously ought to con- 
sent to suchan aiiangement. 

We must also have relief akng other Imes. Periiaps you wOl 
find some judge after next- July who can do all this work and handle 
it easfly and without trouble and without breaking down his health. 
1 hope that you can. But 1 say that it n unfair under the present 
system to ask one judge to do it afl unassisfed and that some 
plan or practice whereby some of the work can be taken off his 
shoukiers shouM be devised. At one time I was m favor of havmg 
the court heki m different districts, lamafnud thatphmwillnot 
work out wen. I believe in keeping in touch with the chikiren— 
and m pemnal relationships between the court and parents and 
cUUren. You nnist have one man at the head and you must 
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figure out tome tyston, soiM method wher^ With one ^^ 
heed yon can lighten this work. A plan might he norked out 
whereby the district officer here and then^ or assistants to the 
judg^ could eliminate a great mass of this work and only send up 
the most urgent and the most serknis cases to the judge. Some- 
thing must be done, and that very soon. 

There are a great many other reforms which I thhik ought 
Y to be brought about. I think that we ought to have a home for 
^^semi-delinquent boys and girls. 1 tUnk that it is a failure of the 
admmistratkm of the juvmile taw to take a girl who has gone 
wrong once by some mischanoe and place her in the company of 
women and older vicbus girls from the red light district. 1 insbt 
that there ought to be a nridway statkm between the girl at home 
on parole and the girl in the Chicago Refuge, in the House of the 
Good Shepherd, or at Geneva, where the girl can he given among 
her own Und— that is, among other innocent, unfortunate girls— 
an opportunity to turn away from the life that she unfortunately 
fell into, and to become a good dtisen. That is a serkws need; it . 
must be met. It is the same with the boys, the semi-delinquent'^ 
boys who are first offcnden and not recidivist»--such boys ought 
not to be sent to the John Worthy School, ^th all respect to that 
great institutkm, managed well and conducted as properly as it 
can be conducted under present oonditkms, it is not the ptaioe for 
the semi-delinquent boy. Asyet, there b no other place for him. 

Now, for the repeatedly ddfaiquent girl; we must also have 
some place to send her. I turned back to their old environment 
and to their oU associates, from 150 to aoo girb in 1910, not only 
to go to ruin themsdves, but to dn^ down good girls and good 
boys by contact and association. There was no place to send 
them. The great Training School for Girb at Geneva, the only 
state institutkm that we have for Pkotestant delinquent girls, couU 
take only 3$ girls in 1910, and we had 475 delinquent ghrls that 
year in the juvenile court who needed institutkmal care. These are 
someof the things that need attentkMi. Why, I have written about 
these needs and 1 have talked about them and 1 have made speeches 
about them, but no one pays any attentxm. Gentlemen, if you will • 
turn your thought akxig these lines and help supply their needs, you 
will accomplish somethingfor the cause of the chikiren of Chicago. 
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APPENDIX III 

ABSTRACT OF JUVENILE COURT LAWS 
By Gracb Abbott 



Spcdal nd pinial prov iii oB i for the btctcr and nora hmmtm care of dtlia- 
qntat aiid dtpaidnt diOdiwinHi nadt from tUM to rime by oar itits kfMatum 
Baay yiin ifQ» b«t with tha anactmcat of tha IINiiois Javaiiila Gaort Laws ia 1899 a 
BoirapocliwatbaBiia. TMt lav, ainca modiiod aad impioivod. hat baan tha modal for 
iimllar It^ihttai hi twaoty«two othar atat»— Alahaam.* CaBfofoia, Colorado^ Ctoigia, 

Mhmmoia, Nabraiha, OMo^ Onfoo. taatylvaaia. TamMama. Taiaa, Utah. Wadh 
faigteo.Wii60BsfaH-M4iB tha District of GohuDbia. Uadar thacommaohnrachUd 
of aovoo* wm lagaidad as nspoosihla for his acts aad was tiaatad as a crimhial 
la tha chaifi. tha tridl and tha djapashioa mada cf him altar trial. Uadar tha 
flaw thaoiy tha child oflSsndar is ngaidad not as a eriwdmd hot as a rfrfnf iwl, 
"as misdiiaeiad and mianided and naadinn aid. ancoanaamant. hato ••*! assistann":* 
ha Is hapt antiialy aaparato f ram tha adnit offandar, and tha probation systam is nsad 
whanaftr practicabla. Tham ait tha aioat Important faatnras of tha naw lajiriathm 
which has baanadoptad in tha siatmannaMfntod. AnnmbarofotharstaiaStOfwhkh 
Now TonK* Nafjfiandf and Now Jaiiay am tha 
gnflad on tha old criodnal laws soma af tha < 
laavhig; howtvor, tha old systam stiB nnmfoimad hi its f midamantal prindpla. Tha 
rasnlthwcanfuionia bast BInstfaiod hi Now York. Prior to 1909^ tha chBd ofllandar 
was mfaidad as a crimhml and af tar conviction was mlaasad 00 pnrala or was Bnad for 
Usoisnsa. Tha conrt bafom which tha juvanila dalinqoant was tried was, howivar, a 
sapanm chBdran's conrt. In 1909 tha U^ahtam took ona stop hi advaaoa by da- 
clarii«thata''chfldofaBomthan7orlBmthan 16 shaB not ba daamod gmky of any 
crima, bat of JovanBs daUnqoancy anly,*** bnt hi spimof thJsdaclaiatianchfldwn may 
atifl baBnad for daBnqnancy aad oidteaiy crimmal p rac adnm b foBowad hi tha 
trUL* Tham and tha varionsdHhnncMbatwoan tha Ugislation hi thorn statm which 
havoadoptad complate Juvanila conrt bws can ba brooght out only by a dataflad 
of tha varions parts of tha laws. 



* AUbama's law appBas only to Mobilo Gannty. Ganaral act appl/i^ to tha 

'a 1907 was itpaalad tha 
' This was cna^B^d by statnm in a numbar of staim to tan ytan aad hi othan to 



ytar at a spadal 



ofthau^iatwo. 



•TUsbtha 



( b tha laofoacf of tho law hi Calorada (L loo), ch. 85. No. is). Ma (L. 
»Na32)>B' ■•"■•(^ *905*ch.$i<^sae.ii). Tha Isnwia of tha Act 
tha Bumlo court b parhaps tha roost meant statamant or thb ptfaKipla. 



•N.y.B.CAC'i 



ioort b parhi 
sGmsoL Li 



Laws 1909 p. 40M Sac ai86. 
IT m a child 



from two to tan doBais. B. C ft G's Cansol. Laws 1909 p. aB^a Sac 4861, Subdiv. 4. 
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la 



I. THE OOURT GIVEN JURISDICTION 

la a ffv stalft a iptdal co«n is owttd wych it gIvM JuMictin over 
iloat.> MMt itatii havt foaad. Iwwavir. iImi It pna 
d i flca il iw to giva to mm eoart aliaady MaMiriMd iMi ipadal 
rmnt mmmim* GmnAtJ ladiaaa.* lova.* LoaiiiaBa.* Miannnii ' MiiiaBfL* 
Ontoa.>* Utali,>* aad Wiaeoaiia * it kat bam giw to tha dicait or 
ia MiaaJa," Naw Janay,»*Otiio,* Twamw » aad Tomi" to tlwdwoit or 
la AlitaBa.>*Golenda." Kntacky m Kaatas," MIcMfaa." aad WadUaftaa.' 
CoaatyCaart. latlmaitaiwitituBytifinmblyaMigtoMaiiaaaaMa 

of tlM JavwitoGoan baeaaMoT tha dlgaity aad piaiiffa vMchfowlth tiMa ja4mMpi. 
WiMa. ai ia CMifoiBia.MCoaaKtiait,« MaMadMnatti.>* Marylaiid,** Naw 



tyi 

■iatiM 
forjad^ 



I (aMUMtocoaatiatiwvlifadKyorioaoeo). 
'NaarOriiMi). 



* X). C )4 U. S. Siatatai at Laifi 7|. 

Cdo, L. 1907 ch. 149 No. I (applaf to coaatlat ar awmiripilitto kaviag a 

■aBBlatiOB fli iflojooo). 

/•ii. L. im chaa. a|7 

la. L 190B NOb B). MC. I (appHM to paiUi of I 
iHaif. L. ioo6clL 4B9 MO. I, a aad } (Caait of BaMa). 
illicl. Local Acti, 1907. Na tt4 MC a (Caaaty of Wayaa). 
Md, L 1907 No. 3a$. No. a (aapliai to dtlai of aam). 
JUa. L 190) P. at)* No. 1 (St. IJaait lovaaila Caart). 
CM. L. 1907 ck. i|9b MC I (la Jadidal dimicta coMaMiv cMm cT im «id 
MeaoddaM). 

* Cab/. L I9M ch. 610 mc a (SoMiior Caart and PolietCaufi alie). 

* Ga. L 190B p. 1107 (SttptrlorGoaft) 

* iwi, L. 190) du 3)7 MC I (la couatiM kaviaff ao dtifi of loooeo). 
*/a. L I904clk 11 MC I. 

* La. L. 1906 No. 8) Mcc I aad 6 (Eicapt ia pariA of Now Ofkaai). 

' Mimt, L 1905 di. a65 MC a (la coaatiai havimpopalatioaar 5a^aeaornMM). 

* M; L. 1909 p. 43$ No. a (la coaatiM haviag a papalatlaa of i5oyaoo to 

fOOkOOO) 



•Af«lr.GBaipttidStattttai» 1989^ Na^ 2796 m 
^(htgnk L 1907 ciL )4 MCi. j aad ) (la 
toa«,< 



). 



TTMnliii iMviac a papalatlaa af 
L'i907C]i. 1)9 MC ) (la coaatiaaot haviig dtiai afint aad Mcood 



>). 



■ H^it, L 1907 p. 137 MC a, Na 5^ (poait of Raeoid)* 

* /A. Raviiid StatuM 1906 cIl » mc 17a 

I* N. i. L. 1906 ch. 3)6 (Court or Cooudoo Pint). 

*OKp. LerApr.a4. 1906 mc 1 (Coart of Conmoo Piatt. PlobaM coartt aad. 
wImm tttaMiihed, iBMlvmcy or aiperior caurt). 

* ffaa. L 190) ch. $16 MC 3 (Aay |ad||t of aay citaiaal. dicait. or oaaaty 
aoQit). 

I* r«Mf . Gaaeral Laws 1907 ch. 6$ mc a (Couaty aad District coorts). 
*AU, Local Acts 1907 p. )6) scc) (The lafarior crtaaiaal tht probata courts 
of Mebfla County and tht Mcorder^ court d Mobflt). 

* Csfe. L. 1901 ch. 8), stc a. 
**lf«n. L i90Bch. 67. soc a. 



** Ifanf. L. 190) ch. 190 SIC I. 
* Mitk. L. 1907 nc )a5 sic a. 



■ll^arA.L. lOMch. iSsecaCSapariorGourtsinthasavaralcanntiM'O. 
**Cafi/. Pnal(2ado i9o6Appindfaip.)a). Also Superlpr Caurt. 

I aad 4 (any criminal 

I (Outsidaar Boston). 



■ Cmm, L 1901 ch. 14a sees. 1 aad 4 (any crindnal edurt) 

■ il#aif. L. 1906 ch. 41) I '^ 
*Md.L 1904 ch. $31. 
^N.H.lm 1907 ch. 13$. 
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Ntv York.' PtaBsytvania.* nd Rhodt lila«d< a poiict Judft itiiUNktiM ju^of 
tha Childrn's Court, the oppotitc effect b piodncad. 

In the itatcs which havt tha better aad nsoic conplatt typt of lawi eipacial 
pnvieioa it made that tha police court and Jniticet of the peace are not to havt Jiirie- 
dictioB over thow who coom under the Mgt fiiad by the Juvenile Gouit Act.* In 
eoma of tha itates hi which Juriidiction it lodSMl hi the poUoa, county, or ctfcnit coortt, 
tha Jtt4ieieach. hi turn, tit aijudfct of the Juvenile Court, hut im CaWomia.* Illinoit»< 
Michigin,*llhinaiota.*Miteouri*Nebfiika.>* OIW^ Oi««on.» Ptoneylvania,"and Wit- 
coaetai,**oae of tha Judfet it choeen by hit attodatat toact aichitively at Judyt of the 
Juvenile Court dufins the Judicial year. Thajudfeed the JuvenileCourttcl Denver.** 
Datioit.**NewOfleant"and RoGhetter>*aiuclectad: tboee of Boitan * and BaM- 



> N. y. L 1906 ch. )I7 (Rochetiar) B. C A G't Contol. Lawi, 1909 p. 3^ 
4B7. 

> Pm, Pnidon't Digeit p. 18B tec $0 (may try or IT food of ttaia or child 
demand! it may certificatu to JuveniJe Court). 

*il./.L.i899ch.d64tec. I. (JontdictioncleetabUthedcoortt left untouched. 
Only pfovitton to that tha trial of the chHdnn nmtt be ecpente and apart from that 
of aduitO 

*Ceh. L 1909 ch. 85 Na 7* 

D, C. 34 U. S. Statutes at LMft 73 tec 8. 

/IT. R. S. 1906 ch. ^ tec 178. 

/ad. L 1907 ch. ao9 (Eiuept when offcnie to punithaUe by death or Kfe inn 
pntonment). 

Kmu. L 190) ch. 190 tec II. 

Xflk L 1906 ch. 64 tec 5 (Eicept hi cate cf felony). 

MiA, L. 1907 No. 335 tic 6. 

Mo,L. i909p*4a5eec6(Sec8piovidetthatanycourtmayorigtoattpiOceed- 
iogt, but trial to to be fai Juvenile CourQ. 

N. /. L. 1909 ch. aio tec i. 

N. r. Charter of N. V. Qty tec 1418 (Mutt be tranrferred to childitn't court). 

Olie. L of Apr. 34. 1908 tec 9> 

On,L. 190701. 34 eec 11. 

Tam. L. 190) ch. $16 tec 6. 

T0UU. General Lnrt 1907 ch. 65 tec 5. 

H^Msk. L. §90) ch. 18 tec la 

Jl^it. L. 1903 ch. 97 tec $ (When chaiBtd with crhne punithment for which to 

•CaK/. FhuI Code 1906 Appendii 339. 

*/tf.R.S. 1908 ch.^eec 171 (In countiet of over $0^000 populetion). 
' Af jci. L. 190$ No. 31a tec a. 
•4#inn.Li9o$ch.a85eec3. 
*A#0.L i909JP.435M^a- 

**N4r. Compflad ttatutet 1909 Sec 379613 (In countiet of over 40.000 popula> 
don). 

■■ Olia. L Apr. 34. 1908 tec t. 



Ongtm, L 1907 ch. 34, tec 3. 
i^DifBtt 



* Ps. Puidon^ DifBtt p. $7 tec 3. 

■* IKiMMum. L. 1907 p. 137 tec 573, 3. 

*Cito. L 1907 ch. I49b No. 5 (Mutt have the quaHScatlont of a dtotria Judfc 



Temtofouryeen). 
ricl.Loi 



^ Mid, Local Acts 1907 Nol 664 tec 3 (Term lour yeart). 
" la. L. 1908 Na 83 tec a—Term fbur yean. 



** Af. K. L. 1906 ch. 3i7^-(Ceurt It, hoerevir. abnnch of the poHce court). 
*il#atr.L 1906 ch. 409 tecc 1. 3, and 3«Temit five yean. Salary I3.000 par 
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^ ai« appoiattd by Hm Oommor, of Waihiivtoii, D. C* by ikt pwiMit 
ia Utak ' by tht Jvvwte Gowt GoombMob. 

II. EXTENT OP JURISDICTION 
A. AOB mOTATION 
In tht gvMt majority of icaitt tbt jvriadktlM of tbt Jwift Conit 
tochildi«iori6«ori7*yMnoraik B«talliiMlt*aiidK«t«clv'tht IMlirtiM 
ii for boyi 17 and gMt liL bi Imthiaaii* Nabtaiba,* MdOpmoa** iSfor bocb, aadbi 
Utah" 19 lor bocb boyi aad fMi. 

B. MnmnoM or DBUMQUBiiar 

la tbf oBitttr lam a " MteqtMM ** cbBd «M diiMd aa OM (1) who bod vtalaaid 
aitalalavoradiyorviUaftofdiaaBca.or(ll) wbowaibMonliiMa. Lawtoftbia 



^ iHd. L 1904 ch. 511 MC I (Bateboon Jodfi ii ao addMoul Jindea of tba 

pOOBi). 

* />. C. )4 Uoitad Stalat Statotat at Laifi y), tac a (Tani 6 yiaii^ aalaiy 

^^' Ulaft. L. 1907 cb. 1)9 MC I (lo Jodidal diitricta cootalob^ cMh of tba 
iiit aod avood dan. Tba JovaoBi Gaoit Coaioiiiiioo of Utab caMtea of tba 
GovarMr, Attoraay Ci— M, aod StataSopariMMdaot of l om octfao. (L. 1907 cb. 
I39iaci.) 

« Catf/. L. 1907 cb. 49 MC I. 
Ga.L 190BP. II Mcy. 



ia. 1907 SoppliiiiaM to Coda. TItIa 111 cb. 5-b mc af4, 14. 

Jfaoi. L 1909 cb. 190 MC a. 

Mi. L. 1904 cb. $21 Sac 1 (AppbM to Baltboon). 

M. L 1909 P* 49) UwMktioo CBo t bMM oottt cbttd to ai) 



Omo. L. 1904 P« 

Ps, L. 1909 No. OM MC I. 



N.7» L» i90g chap. aia m amwdad by L. i9oBch.»6MCi. 

N. r. Pinal Coda 1006 mc aoi Subd^. 7; N. Y. City cbaitar mc 141B: 1. 

Il755_mc 470 (appNM to RodMitar). 

R. /. L 1899 ckcSl MC I. 



L. i9d4n.«aiMca(ap7liMtodtiacf nioiotban)BokOoa)< 



7iMf.L i«B7ch.04MC I. 

• ^liteMc Local Acts 1907 p. )i) lac 1 (AppliM to MobBa GDnnty). 

CilcL. iooich.8$MC I. 

i). C. 34 U, S. StatotM at Laifi 73 mc 8. 

/daW. L 190J p. 106 MC I. 



ini, L 1907 ch. ao) MC 3 (Boy ondar 16— Girl uadar 17). 

Mmt. L. 1906 cb. 413 MC I fChfldMB bitiMia 7 and 17). 

MiA. Lo^d Aat 1907 No. 6B4MC 1 (AppliM to Datndt) PnbUc acts 1907. 

ilfjoH. L. 1907 ch. 265 MC I. (AppliM to itaM naarrily.) 

dfa. L. 190$ p. 56MC I. (GouatiH bavtag popnlatian fioM 150^000 to 491,999.) 

ifaat. L. 1907 ch. 97. 

N. H, L 1907 ch. uf MC I. 

OWa. L 190B p. 193 MC I. 

OlMa. L. 1903 ch. 18 MC I. 

Tmw. L. 19^ ch. 516 MC I. 

W^k. L. 1903 cb. 18 MC I. 

I9^iu, L 1907 P> 137- 

* /A R. S. 1908 ch. ^ MC 169. 
' Km. L •9>8 cb. 67 MC I. 

•Li.Li9o8Na83MC9. 

* Ntir, CMipilod StatotM i90«b 9796 mc i. 
**0r«. L. i907Cb.94MC 1. 

" Uuk, Co mpila d L 1907; Thk id. ch. 9. mc 7ao mc i. 
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ty pt an itill on tbt ftatvte kooks ia CaUforoia,' ConMCtknt' Dteriet of Gohinbia,* 
Gtmi^* Maiylaad,* Mamckuitm.* Nev Jenay/ New Yaik.* Ptanylvwia.* and 
Rhode Ifbnd.** Bettor lave ottke the il e B a li Joa moch bmio fawhnive to that the 
coort vifl oot he muMo. hecauie of lay teehaical lack d Jofiidictioa, to place a chfld 
uader the caio of the conn and its oOoefa, if that Mcmi to he for the hett kitemt 
of the child, la addition to I and 1 1 already meationed. ai comtitiitiivdelhiqaency, the 
lairfaiAlahama.»Celofado^» lllfaioia»« lndiaaa,<« Kcntocky," Looifiana.** MicMganV 
Mhueiota,** Miiioori» Nebraika.** Ohki« TcBocMeap" Tesai,* Utah.» aad Waah- 
faigton." lipids ai a deHaqucnt any child who (a) kaowfaisly awocJatei with thieves, 
vidous or fanmond penona* (k) abieati itaelf f ram home without the conacnt of its 
parent or gvaidian or without Juat caoie, (c) k grawfaif up hi Idicaere or crime, (d) 
knowingly viaitt or anten a home of ill repute, (#) viaita or potioniaaa gamhlfaif houaaa. 
aahionf,or huckctihops, (0 wandcn about the atrect at night or about railroad yaida 



t I 









* CtHf. Penal Code 1906, Appandia p. 635 (faKhidei only a). 

* Cmm. L. 1909 ch. 14a aec. J— <aay minor arretted). 

■ D. Cjd U. 9. Statutca at Lafge 93 tec. 8 (all crimaa and offcnaea, not cqdtal 
and not piniii«»le hy imptiaonment hi the panitenttary; habitual truancy abo). 

«Ga.L. i9oBp. 1 107 (A deUai|uant or waywaid child ia npided aa one who 
haa violated tome law). 

* il#d.L. 1904 di.5ai aec. I (Contafaia no apodal dcinition. ChiMnn chaifad 
with "criMM" or "miademeaaor" are tried hy Juvenile Court). 

* J#aM. L 1906 ch. 413 MC I rDeBmant" child ii one who violatea my 

atato law or dty onUnance. "Waywaid" chad ia one who "knowhigly '-^ 

with thievti^ vidooa or immoral peiaona, or ia grawing up hi dicumatanon 
hhn or her to lead an inunoral, vidooa or oindaal Ufe.^ 

* A^. /. L. 1006 ch. ^ tec I (Adda to (a) and (b) "diaofderiy" and "haUtn- 
aBy vagrant" children)* 

' N. Y. Plmal dodo 190B Sec. JB9 Subdiv. 8 adda "diaoiderly " diBdren, thoae 
who deaart their homea without aood or auBkiantcanaa, keep compa n y w i th diarahttn, 
imaaoral or vidoua drildren and "u aa oveinable** childna: thom not auafiaotihle of 
proper raatrafait hy thdr ponnta or guardiani* or who are hibltnally dltohediaat to 
thear wamnaMa md lawful comaumb. 

•Pa. L. 190) Na ao) aec. I. "Inoonlgible'' chOd deBned at one dun 
by its parenta or guaidiana with bdag "nnmanageahlo" and "dcMnquent" child 
vMaiea any stale law or dty ordinance. 

>*Jl./.i:i899Ch.tt4Seci. 

* AIm. Local Acta 1907 p. 363 aac 1. 
" Cala. L 1909 ch. 8$ aac I. 

* /Bf . R. S. 1908 ch. » aaci<9' 

M|iid.Li9o$dLi4$aaci (In addition, wyddid who imokeadgarettaa or 
about any acaool bunding or yanO* 

*irM.L 1908 ch. 67 aec 1 (In addUdan, any chBd who b pciaiatentfy troant). 

* to. L. 1908 Na 83 aec. o. 

^" Mm*. L 1907 No. 31$ (In addition, any chBd who b penbtently truant from 

■* 4#tan. L 1905 ch. sB) aec 1. 

*iK#. L. i909P.4^soci. (In additian. any chfld who b hdbituaBy troant 
oronewbo"loitenoraleepahiaBaya,oaBari,wagBna»huBdhifi^loaor< ' 

* Nalr. CempBed Statutca 1909 ^796 aac 

■ Olta. L 1908 p. 19s sec 5. 
" Tanu. L 190$ ch. f 16 sec 1. 

■ Taacf Csna r a i Lairs 1907 ch. 6$ ssc 1. 
n I/lal. L. 1907 ch. 119 sac 1) and hi addition, anyddld who wtftea or draws 

anytMaa vile, ohaoane or vul^ on any wan, ' 
*WMk. L. 190$ ch. iB aec 1. 
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THE MUtHIUIirr CHILD AND tHB HOMB 



€rtiieki»Cc)jMii^M ndeff tfiiM.0)taitiB a car or 
tbofity, (0 uMt Vila, o b i w i or ia Juit toagaafi or b (/) 

la lo«a,> KaaMi.* Now HaaipiMra* Onfn.* aad 
aia Boc ^ta ao bioad. 



or 

•tlM 



111. PROCEDURE 
A. Fl 'l inOi l (Ml COM F UII I T 

la tte inaral praetdnia piaKfJbad for tiM JwaaOt Goaitt ika Haa of I 
calioa can aaitty ba diawa bitwwa thoia statat wlma kfUatiaB caailtiaMly Mfaadt 
tka yaotltfal offndtr ■• a rf i H af n i rf aad iImm wIwm ligliliriaa a^pidi Mai at a 
crindaal bat iiaatf lUn tooMwhat dMbnndy fioai tiM adolt cfi^^ latkafoiaMr 
fioap, tiM flm itap ii tht fiUng of i ''^^jljaa'' by aay lapatabU pifMB vIM 
apoa hit iaforauttioa or btIM that tha child aanad ia tha palilioB it ddtaqatat.* 
la tht Dittiiet of CohnabU tha tait to bagim apoa iafonaatioo Htd by tha Goffparaiioa 
GoaaitL' la Alabaau,* Goiocadai* Mattachnaam.* Miiiaaii>> T«ua^** Uiah,*" aad 
WatUagton«i*thaold«oid''complaiBl''itBttd. FMUHyhraaiapravldttthatthacaart 



'/iaM.L.t9a4ch. ii itc.a DiMtioii todadtt (^ (b) (c) fd) (i) (0 (0 (Qflf 
*jrMi.L.i90f ch.i9atcca. DaBaition tocladti (a) (b) (c) (4) aad Mef 



• N. #/. L. 1907 ck ia$ ttc I. DaAaitiOBtadadti(iO(b)(€)(d)(a)aBd(r). 
«Or#.Li907€it)4tBCi. DtflaitioB iadudtt (a) (b) (4 (4 (a) (0 iM aay 
child ptrrittMitly tiuaat. 



*0r#. L i907ch.)4ttc I. DtflaitioB 
ptrrittMitly tffuaat. 

* IKiM. L 1907 p. 197 tac 97) (1) diifadtioa hichidtt a, b, c; d, a, f • k and toy 
.^arrittaatly tniaat f raai tchool, bat tha juvaafla Goait d 
over oiiMot paaitbibia by iaipritoaaiaat ia tha ptaittatiaiy. 

3* 



ii; PMalGada iae6 Apptadbc 635 
/A. R. S. 1^ ch. a) ttc 17a. 
/mm L 1904 ch. 1 1 ate. ) 
Kmu. L. I90f ch. 190 ate. 4. 
Ktn, L. 1908 ch. 67 ate 4, 

la. L. 1908 No. 4 ate I i-callad aa "alRdavit" iaaiaad of "patitioa.'' 
Miik, L 1907 No. 335 aac 5. 
Mhm, L i90f ch. 265 aoc 4. 

il«.L i909P.4a5M^)* 

Nilr. Gaaipilad Slatataa 1909 Sac 9fq6, 4> 

N, /#. L 1907 ch. lac ate 1. 

OIm U 19QB p. 19a ate 7^-<allad " aflldavH " faMtaad af " pcritioo.** 

On. L 1907 ch. 34 aae. 4. 

Tmni. L 1909 ch. 916 ate. y 

Wiu, L loo) ch. 94 ate. 3. 

' D. C. 34 U. S. Stttataa u Lti|a 73, la. 

* illf . Local Acta 1907 p. 363 ate. 9. (lafoimatioo ar oomplaiat of prabatiaa 

* Cfllt. L 1903 ch. 89 ate. 3. 

^ Mmu* L 1906 ch. 413 ate. %, 

" Mo» L I9a9 p. 439 ate. 7 (Ragalar pioatcotiai oAetr for tha caiuity or aay 
prabatiaa ofllctr may Alt ctiaplanit). 

" 7«8ai L 1907 ch. 69 ate. 3— Iliad by Diatrict or Gooaty AttanMy, aadtr tha 
gaatral lav af tha atatt. 

»£/la»L.i9a7ch.i3oaae.x 

■* H^uk, L. 190B ch. 18 ate. 4. 

2$2 






TOnCAL ABSTRACT OF JUVBNILB OOUBT LAWS 

may aa wiMB a pttitioB to Slid by a rapiitabb ptnoB l» wiMB tiM Juilka tf tiM Fh^ 
thaDtotrietAttoraay or thajodieflftlttjvvcoaa Court tUakathtcait latWiBiMeitfl 
of tlieciiiklAoald not goto tlM Gland Jviy.^ Indiana makofoomplaintBndcr oath 
ooccnaiy.* No piO¥ lil o n to madt for a spodal fonn of petition in states Hltt UMff* 
land* Nov Yorkt and Nov Joiiiyf wnom a cti on OMMt* tnonforst bo bofnn by a 



B. SmOIOMS OB WABBAHT 

Tbe sabs titn tion of tho petition for tfao oonplaint to not as foncnd as tbo sub- 
ttittttion of tho snnnnons for tho warrant, in a laifo numbor of states tho lav pr^ 
vidos that after the fUh^ of the petition or the complatat a * snninions" shall bo seat 
to the person havhif tho cnstody or contiot of the child to appear with it in coort. 
Notice to the pannta* guaidians or near lefaoives to atoo laqaiiad hi these states. 
Lest tiiii^ honover« leave the conit vithont autlMity to compel attendance^ a pio* 
visien is added that a warrant may issnc when service by snmmons to teeHsctttal or 
Uholy to bo and faihiii to ob^ the snmmons may bo tmatod as contempt of court.* 
The only provision hi tho DIstiict of Gohunbia to that the Jttvcnite Court shaB have the 
same power lo issue process for anest, snbpcna. etc as other courts.* In Utah if 
the paient or guaidian fatts to appear after notice has been giYtn. and defend hto rights 
to tho custody, control or guanHaaship of the chBd chaiysd with deUnqnoncy, ouch 
rights f» by default and the court disposes of the child as it inds, from tho evidence, to 
be best.* Psnniylvsnla givss the judge authority "to make all necessary orders for 
oompeBing the prodnctioo of sudi child and the attendance of paients.'** Alabama 



' Pa. Puidon's D^gsit p. 1861 '51. 
* IwL L. IQ07 ch. aoa sec, 1. 



y 



1907 

' Them pw v toi on s an found hi 

CiiV. l^nal Coda 1906 Appendix D. 6a6 s 

Coto. L. 1^ ch.89sec<2p.436sec5. 

Iff. R. S. 190B ch. a| sec 17). 

/ouwL. 1904 ch. II sec 4. 

ITnnf. L. 1909 ch. 190 sec $. 

Km. L. 1908 ch. 69 sec 4. 

IaL. 1908 No. 8| sec ii. 

Mum, L. 1906 ch. 413 sec |. (Does not msniion contempt.) 



Mkb. L. 1907 No. 395 sec $. (Sumnmns issues only after tavustigation by the 
County agrot and the court, sfter hearing hto report, deems it for tho hiteiust of tho 
pnbNc) 

Mnm. L. 1906 ch. 185 sec 5. 

4f #. L. 1909 P. 49$ sec 4. (PaBuiu to obey to contempt of court.) 

/f ilr. Compilkl Statutes 1909 Sac 279^ 5. 

-N, H. L 1907 ch. laf sec 5. 

Oftfo L. 190S sec 8. rOtatton" instead of "petition. '0 

Ora. L. 1907 ch. 34 sac }. 

rron. L. 1901 ch. 510 sec c 

Toaif Goneru Laws 1907 ck 6| sec 4. 

JTasi. L 1909 ch. 18 MC J. 

JFtsc U looi ch. 90 ssc y. 

* D. C. |4 U. S. Statutes at Laige 73. 17. 

* Ukk, L 1907 ch. 139 ace J. 

*Pa. Pnidon's Digsst n. iM sec §a, L 1907 Act 998 sec 4 provides that 

Al^mS^flSB ^rikil #VMhfltf ftftJ^tt HBMfl^ ^m4 uH tfhA ^M0BM#A tfW flhSH^^ttflfl Affl^ 

^53 
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THI MUNOUnn- CHILO AND IHl H 



C TIUL 

H cmfaUy pravM* lor tiM tiU «r f«MM Koud if oiM, 
but IImm fw riitow do aot apfly M dH JihthUi Cawt proMdw* in dwN MM h 
wbkktlHcUMI*iMwMaM«iicriBlAalbaiM*Mki«MM. la ikt om «f tW 
lutw. Dm Mill, a* faitmt t^rim, i* iDvtfMd only hj tht wiiHwiHna if whit h 
tartlwb«Wl»Ww«Wrfth«cMd.iid tBwWw M MdBB b WdlywMria^o'fto M dw 
whUludtUindtavlMr. 

It hs b<M laoiri bM to n^ ih« nU q>iti Uotiwd ib thH m iMhu^i. 
Iitaadly nUttaaiUp My kt MddiiUd it <mta bttwHs tha Jadp mhI iIm cUd. 
To Mka tUt poMMi tiM Im pnwUi t> IhIUh.' Ion.1 Koui.* KMtKkr.' HkM- 
iou.* MiMawi* N«w Huipriift.' N«» J*i«y,< OUo,x Of^aik'' VtMa^ta^* mt 



-awBMr." lBUukt)NcauRUfipfMutui«MH«qiil<rJwlidkliMwd"mi)F 
adept any fotn ol pia«d«ra vUck k liiiid bM Mlud to aKaittia ttM nwhta tba 
ptidnUr can. TJa dilhuiMt aay ba wpJid t» uadiy iMpititag Ida liliiid 
ddbqMMy aad iht cawt May baar wldici Is tba abaaca a( tht Mtaqawt" ■< 
la coDtraM witb ihb IM Nnr Jaraty ■ tad Ntw Yarii " Mqulrt ibat iba ngalar 
rttiattdpiOiadiwwtottawBetMtihabaafd. laMkM|aatbaM|>ltreriaiBal 
pwetdBitwaMbtMadwhiatbtifaBdkAanadwhbMBay." Ta dapriva m data 
d Ml Hbarty wllha« a loiy tiU MiM ba i^f^d M a vlotaliM <4 tba 'daa prt^" 
dtiMla tbt UalltdStitMCoHtitMka. WhUt Ibit pmWea It aat taHtpnlad at 
ptnoladac t )«iy nltl to t chid, to t» ilaii Jmiw «f ctlaa. pieilriua h awaMy 
nidi, avaa bi KatM la «biGh lb* law auha b «tiy cinr thM tbt dOd h itgirdd aot 
aiciiBdnalb«uddaqa«i,lor*)arytf rii whaadMnaadtdby tbacbUerwbca 



)A.mitc.i. 
lcb.<^J*t4. 
>|cb.d)nc.|. 

7 cfc. lai MC 5. 
)cb.ai«i«.). 

l^t«4NCIO. 

?Wtac' Sl"^ tBtB «K. 173. I -bdlvtataa s. 
7cb. ■» we. ). 

|(b.ai9Nci.j,).tBd4. (CbUdaaMBhtdloduuiBddkHaMi. - 
btadi tMCraadluy.atO 

«iN.Y.GqrMe. 141ft B. C * C*t CaanL Lan 1919 p. j^ 



<.*6 



JMicb.Lit07NaL3tt>K.a. 



• { . n.' 
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TOPICAL ABSTMCT OP JUVmiLB COURT LAWS 



tht JvdfB dtMBt it advisiMe.' There ii, bowevtr. nothir icuob for 
CMft aialut cf a diiM tlie firaptrty liglilt cf an adiilt may be dhdaL 



a pfovi* 
whkhtfce 



D. APTIAL 
The Distfict af Cohinbia.> ladiaiia.* lnra.« Kauai,* 
New Hampehiie^* Utah,* and Wisooawi,** nake tpedal provirioa for an 
the dediion of the JiMlfe of the Javcatte Court altboiagh it b 
fMoral trial court it given jariidactioa aver Juvenile ollendefs. 



fMitioari,' 

appeal f mm 

ry where a 



IV. RECORDS AND REPORTS 

A mparate Juvenile Raconl mutt be kept hi Alabama,** Calif omii," Colorado^* 
lllhioii.>« Indiana." lowa,» Kentucky," Misufihumtts,HJIIicMfan,»MtnneMCa.» Mia- 



gfpyifll 10 flfffH 



^AU, Local Acu 1907 p. |6) 
Cch, L. 1903 cfa. 85 mc a. 

X>. C. 34 U. s. Statutes at Lmfe 7) mc. la (Most be jury 
court mmunly waives the rfght). 
M. L. 190B p. 1 107. 
/■d. L. 1907 ch. ao| mc I. 
/eete. L 1904 ch. 1 1 mc 4 (Mutt be a jury). 

KmkL, 1908 ch. 67 mc a (»hall be giantedm in other cams vnlem waived). 
Mieh, L. 1907 Na }a5 sec a. 
A#eu L. 1909 p. 435 sec X 
Ndk. Compiled Statutm 1900 sec 3706^ a. 
N. /. L. 199 ch. ai9 sec. 7 (When encnm constitutm a crime). 
OIm. L. 190B p. 194 MC. 1 1. 
On, L. 1907 ch. 14 sec ta. 
Tmu. U 1907 en. 65 sec a. (Dchnqusnts.) 
ch.64secx (Dependents.) 
I^uc, L 1907 P. 139 «c- 971-9 (7). 

* D. C. 34 U. S. Statutes at Laifs 73 sec aa (By either U. S. or accused!). 

* /nd. L. 1907 ch. i|6sec I (Both m to questions of fact and hw). 
• */euM.L.i9Q4ch.iisec4(Defendintalonehastheriritt). 

'JTaof. L. 1901 ch. 190 sec la. ("Fmai hearii^ and disposition to be hi the 
ipiiit of the act.**) 

* Mms, L. 1906 ch. 413 sec «. 

*ifa.L. 1909 p. 430 sec ai (Maybetakenbymlativeorfonithdeime). 

* N. If . L. 1907 ch. lay ssc 18. 

* Utel. L. 1907 ch. 139 sec 7 (By pannt or guaadtas). 

"rijc L. 1907 p. «» sec I73» • «* *. 

" AU. Local Acts, 1967 p, 363 sec ii. 

■ Ctfi/. Pbna] Code AppoSS p. ta mc X 

» die. L. 1907 ch. itt sec a (Also a Juvenile Docket). 

■* /i. R. S. 1908 ch. 33 sec 171. 

* /ad. L. 1903 ch. 337 sec I. 

n /OBML L. lOOiA ch( II 8SC I 

" Xmu L. 1908 ch. ^ sec a'(Also a Jovenfle Docket). 
"Afuff. L. 1906 ch. 413 sec 6 (Abo a Juvenile Docket). 



ajj 



■•il#Mi.L.i907Na33$iK.3. 
^Mkm, L 1903 ch. 3B3 sec 3. 



THI MUNSUDT CHtlO AND THS HOHI 

NMi.> NtbtMk*.* Nwr Yetk.* N«r IIm|*Jii ' OHk* OMfaa.* Twmmh.* 
Taut,' UtA* WmUwm." m4 WtaMMta." For dw (Mtttflf dH DbUrfcl rf 

CdMbti." BthMMM" Md ^4nr YMk Of?" tl» NMMM pMvldi dM forsHpa- 
ntactaA. Anpgrief IkiCaMwtkhdMMidkdMthiBaMatUMIIirariW 
cUderpuwUMMt bi m^ la Kmwm." KMtKkj'.' tUMOML" ndNMr Y«k>* 
to ilM GovMNT. la Utak." M iht JwMriU Cmr CMnMMoa. ia GriBi^e"Mtbi 
Si(M Bewd c( ChultiM Hd ComctlMU Ml la Tmumnm" to tk Gmmj Qml 

V. PLACE WHERE COURT IS HELD AND EXCLUSION OP THE PUBLIC 
WMi tki Idnl nr la ta htM. m CUe^ Md NltanakM km. ■ iifarMi 



M of tht COM Md aa eaa dn M trid OT avdHv uU AdI hi dtoMd M 



■ M*. L 1409 B. 4tt Mc a. 

* Wilr. CawplM Stwww i«af Me, mCt 1. 

• N. r. Li«B6ch.]» (AIM a JitvwB* dKtei ippIlM • 

*N.H.L. i9» dki^ ME. 1 (A JavMili Dadm). 

*ONaL ItMV. 141 MC). 

;Or«. LitarcLMMC}. 

-lCfc.JI«MfcI. 

.iTC(k65Hc.a. 

~ VM*. b. IVD/ CB. 11a MC. i. 

■r«i.,LimdhnMC). 

O. SuntM M Lvfi 7] M«- <• 



»dLi77Me.n. 
:h.«7*M.>. 
WP.4MN&1. 
1909 d. jfo MC >-(Cltr ef N. YJ 

«0f dLWMC.ll. 

(Ol^X^M*^^ 

iqoB dk 4 He. 171 (la coaatfai kivlaf 

'th-aaimca. 

1 ck 6r Mc a (IB cnudw coMiiBtag dty tf dN <i 

N0.3JHC] CCItyafNNrOriMHiEdlpfeoMaN 
M ftlaabidUbwi^uUifnnt' -> ' ' 

PD] di. 1^ Mt. }. 
If p. )7 MC 1. 

i£lttatMNo. 996 NC ] (li 

>* pJidSil aiit^^i __ ,„ 

■■ CM/. PmmI Codt 1 9o( AppMdli p. fiaj MC a. 
(m.1. iwdL34Mci. 
r«il.'Lwitei7)B«c.3. 

356 



1, i9a9p.)MMG.4B7. 

9 (Not oMd lor criniad CHM vWi ivgidibhi}. 
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TOPICAL AISTKACr OF JUVBNIL8 OOURT LAWS 



«t 



ptoptr" place fai the Goirt Home.' A few ftatci piovide that tlw trial thdl not be 
puhHc and aU penoot who are not ncoesiafy to it shall be eif hided.* Althoogh thb 
b reqalftd by statute io only a few of the states, it isthe polky of the jadfssiD afood 
many places to eulode ddditn and adnlts who have no ioteinst hi the case. 



VI. DISPOSITION OF CHILD PENDING TRIAL 

Under the old ffgine the child offender was iob|ect to the rale which applies 
to adolia* that if unable tofivo bond lor Us appeaianoe he nnnt fo to Jail to await Ms 
trial. This, bocause it brands the child as a crimhul and places him under the in- 

the provision Is made in a few of the states that anyone wlw knowiigly hicaracfates a 
child* who is under the ape deined by bnf» in the county Jna or polict station is gnilty 
of a mlidemeanor.' Moie often the law pravidee that any child under the afe fiied 
by the Juvenile Couit law may he placed hi the dete n tion school or other suitable 
places provided by city or county authorities and that nochiM under twelve.^ fourteen,* 
or in a few states siitesn or s eventee n * years of afSt shall be oonunitted to jail and 



' Mi, L. 1904 ch. 531 (Applies to Baltimore). 

Huh, L. 1907 Na 31$ sec ). 

* /nd. L. 1907 ch. iao)» sec. a, 

I«. L. 1904 ch. II. ssc 7. 

Ktm, L. 1906 ch. ^, sec 4 (w f ar at lawful). 

Mstt* L. 1906 ch. 4B9, sec y 

Mitk, L. 1907 No. ^, sec. 3. 

AT.il. L.i9Q7ch.ia5,sec3. (Newspapen not aUowed to publish proceediags.) 

■ITmi. Li9o$ch.i90sec6. (Exoept when child is chaiged with fdooyO 



irjn.L.i9oBch.67sec4. 
1a L. 19OT No. te sec 11. 



il#o. L. 1909 p. 4aB sec 14. 

Pb. Pttfdon's Difsst p. tm sec $8. 

Ufeft. L. 1907 ch. 139 



« /tf. R. S. 1906 p. 377 sec 179. 
Mitk, L. 1907 No. 335 sec & 
L. 1909 Na 31a sec 7. 
CM. Penal Code 1006 Apeendix 630 sec 17. 
*C0ie. L. 1903 ch. w sec ik 



iMa, L. 190$ P. 100 sec 4. 

Km. L 190B ch. ^ sec 4. (Fme of fioo for hnowii^y violatn^ this provi- 

Msu, L 1900 ch. 413 sec 3. (Except when amstcd in the act of violatiM a 
luw of the oonunonwealth or on a warrent) sec $. (If over 14 may be commitiedio 
Jail if court thinks he wiD not otherwim appear for tnal.) 

Afan. L. 1907 ch. 93 sec la 

ATahr. Compiled Statutea 1909^ 3796 sec 11. 

OlNe. L. 190B p. I96sec 17. 

Tmm. L. 1903 ch. 5 16 sec y 

H^stk, L. 1903 ch. 18 sec 9. 

IKifc Sup. to St. of 1896 sec 373 subd. 9* 

* Under 16 or 17 yeais of an. 

JToni. L. 1903 ch. 190 sec 9 (under iC). 

N, H, L. 1907 ch. 135 sec If (under 17). 

rauai. General Laws 1907011 63 sec 4. (under iQ. 

VUh. Compiled L 1907 Title 19 ch. la. 43 (under 17). 

'7 as? 
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THB DBUNOUUT CHIU) AND TNI HOMI 

IhoM evw tUi *|t If ceataid la way Imtt in tltm wimn aduh ca«vkti «•; ^m m 
b> plMd ta th* UBH buldfav. yvd. or taddMn wttk tht idahi.' 

Tki Al*aiu ln> Fiwldw th« ia IliM* ImamnOm ihifl Uk* jUa Mljr 
whB MCani7 nd llut tht cUld dud hvn tki UM ri|kt H lb* tfnlt to glTt boadi 
(erhbappMnKcuUwtiUL* lBCwigUrlMcaMnynwt,«paaM4M««ft)wJ«dp, 
grlMMNpuMtlmn tlNjilL* iBNnrjMMrw 




nOtyiilL"* 

HMKpMn aulw pmMM aaly thit tMtll trill tha ekU mir bt Mtdnd In tbt pMMC 
rioa if UN pMiM kntat dH>|* i( ilM HON M aiV bt htp la MM Nlubit rbct 
pmrlM b]r (ba diy M coaaiyi la ibt gnat ai^oritjr tf caw tba Md «4a h 
anMat trill mty ba iliiif to nmala la bk hana nadir tba cm of kit panan ar 
laafdlMfcbMlaMaHCMNceadMnaiaiiMdiMteNndariMttapaNMa. Tbi 
cWU B«M riHB ba bM by riw nu4 bat aadar Mb caadMau tbat Ui irfonubM 
•bdbifbitfMKalfiMMMi. Far tbUiaMdalbi Plata irfdMMtlaakatadiB'boaM': 
w'adwol'hitiaaddaJiU. lBCillfatttia.'lUtoak'ICiMM.'Ka«ndty.''llkM|»." 
•adbt pL ^ Nc 17. 

(Ir andar 17 yian at t^. 



j(lf5£'!rt."' 
i«i Sabd. t (ir la 

«■ im p- 749. IK- 



te (Mt nacNM). 
{A|i aai ipKiM-JwNaflt riufl IM ba irw 
I tk.) 

K. J»MMiv.« 

* 4U. Lacal Aen iw p. }^ tao. i ind 7. 
*Ca.Li9gBp. ti«7. 
'N.J.L. t9M (k ai9 lac 1. 

L 1966 db ^ tec 4. 
■ AH. L 1904 cb. )ai Kc I. 

On. L 1407 d). M MC. ). 

N. If. L tm cb. ]*; IK. ). 

' Calj/, Pinaf Cadi ^^ai AppMdlx p. ^ mc ti. 

• ni. L igo7 p. u Noi. 1-17 (If M par caai. ti tha voian pMMaa te tba u- 
laMat <t a dMwtlaa boa« It nnM ba nfaoritlad M tha volan aad If a auiarlt]: 

auaMvodBf<»tbipig9edtlaB<nmforlt,haaiitbaaitabllib«L L.i«i7p.f< 

*iraiu. L iqo7di. i77iae.7(Pn«UHford«tiatlmbea)ailaeaBBtfMb*iriat 
a popalMioa cf 400^000— kivnlla farmi la thaw batriat atMa). 
"*:«. L_i908*.^ lett (ladtteaf af»ra2 M -' 



>•«:«. L iv<«ch.^ KC.^ (ladtiMaf Snt aai wMd cla> ncMt thMa 
lb* Baud e( CUMm'i CaardiaBa hava dmdy piavtdid nat. datntka 

■■ Mia. L 1907 No.' J16 MC )— (Cawtjp Boaid ihaU miUU). 
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TOPICAL ABSTEACr OF JUVBNILE OHJKT LAWS 

Minnctota.* Minoori,* Ncbmka.* New Jency/ Ohio,* Ongon.* FtnasylvaHU.' TcaM»> 
•M^* Utah,* and WaiUngtoB,** the law lequiici or authoriia the couaty coamii^ 
ikntn to titahUih Mch ** schoolt, **** hooMi* '' or ** iDoan'' which shall noc he CQHiectcd 
with the Jail, ihill he fai chaiyeof a loperintcndcnt and mation "and shall oooihiae as 
far as poerihie the fuction of home aiMi school." The court may commit any child 
■ceding ticatmcnt to a hospital hi lUtaMis ^ and Kentucky." 

VIL FINAL DISPOSITION OF THE CHILD 

In the disposition of the child alter trial, most of the sutcs authorise the court 
to continue the heariaf from thne to tioMb leaving the child, under the sopervisien of a 
probation oAcer, m its homo or in some suitable family or to commit it to soaw de- 
tention school or HouMof Riform or to any institution wiUmg to rsosive it and haviag 
for its object the care of delinquent childicn.* In Connecticut.** the Districc of Co- 






* Mmm. L. 1907 ch. 17a sec i^Coonty Board may with appixival of the Judft 
establish). 

* Mp. L. 1909 p. 4aB sec ia.-»<Dttty of the county court to proivide such a 
place). 

* NAr. Compiled Statutes 1909 Sec 3796, aa. 

f A/. /. L 1906 ch. B7 sec I (County Board may establish). 



1908 p. 199 sec )b (County Gomminionen may upon advice of the 
Judge estaUish). 

* Oftf. L. 1907 ch. 34 sec 7 (In counties of more than loo^ooo). 
*P«.Pttrdon'sDigntp. 1880N0.47. In dries of first and second class. 
*rnm. L 1907 ch. tiosec 1. 



L 1905 ch. 516 sec 5. (County Court shall provide.) 
' £/fei L 1907 ch. 144 sees. 1-7 (Counties having cities of fiftt and second dau 
may establish). 

''I^wa. L i90«ch. iSssc II. (Must provide suitable and separate rooms.) 

*■ /A. Revised Statutes 190B ch. aa sec 177. 

»irM.L.i906ch.67MC& 



" AU, Local Acts, 1907 p. 3% lec 9. 

CnUf, Fmal Code 1906 Appendix 6300 sec 15 and 630c sec 16. 



Cab. L 1903 ch. 85 sec a 

Cs. L. 190B p. 1 107 (If offentt b not punishable by death or life impfisonoMm). 

/II. R. S. 1906 ch. 33 sec 17B. 

/flaf. L. 1907 ch. ao3 sec I. 

/amc L 1904 ch. 1 1 sec i. 

Kmu, L 1905 ch. 190 SBCS. 6 and 9* 

Km, L. 1906 ch. 67 sec 7. 

La. L. 190B No. ^ sec 17. 

Msit, L. 1906 ch. 413 sscs. 5 and 8. 

Md, L. 190$ p. do aec 16. 

MiA. L 1907 Na 315 sees. $ and dw (Most of the above provisions.) 

Mhm, L 1905 ch. 285 sec $. 

iV a. L. 1909 p. ^ sec. 17. 

Nalr. Compiled St. 1909 mc ^9^ 9* 

N, H. L 1907 ch. laj sec 15. 

ONa. L. 1908 P* 194 roc* ■>• 

CVt. L. 1907 ch. 14 MC la 

Ptmm. PliidiM's Digest, p. i8Ba sec jd. 

Tmm, L 1905 ch. $16 sec 8. 



rMat. Gencrsl Laws, 1907 ch. 6« sec 7. 
C/fal. L. 1907 OL §39 sees. 4 m 5. 
I^mk. L. 19M ch. i¥sec8L 

ITmc Supi ro Wise St. of 1898 sec $73, 6^ Subdhr. i^Hearing may be 
ttawed only vntB chBd to 1^. 

■'tam.L 1905 ch. 14a sec 4. 
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THE PBUNQUINT CHILD AND THS HOMB 

lombia.* IndiaM.* and Manachiiitctt.' tkt Unr aOowi tht couit toiator inprim tkt 
child tor tilt cri^aaleiwaa Of far vtoiatiagthacoBdittoMcf to yawla. !■ Ciaif la,* 
Maiylaad.* Naw Jtiwy* and Nmt Yoflk* tha adoption flf tha Mii aodam ai val M 
tha nma kumana OMtkod of kandUng dtHnqnanf ckfldiwi ii kfrto tha jndfi by pa^ 
vidiM that tha lantanoa nay ba hnpoiad or mipandad and tha child plnoad on piD* 
hation or paioli^ whfla llUaois,' Miinrhnwlti.* Ohb,^ Onfon,"' and Tonaib* ffaftf 
which havo adoplad moat advancad l^fiiUtion, laava a loophsia far a Rmm to tha 

and mtanead under tha wiff^M criaind laws of tha itaia.'' 



VIII. PROBATION OFFICERS 

A. ATPOnrrMBNT 

Tha Unra of tha variaus ttatai piovidfaiB for tho appofamMnt of pnbation 

with tha followhii aBoapCioaa-CaUfefnia>«by tha Paabation CimrniiMlna; Rhoda 
liland" by tha Stala Board of Charitiai; Utah.** by tha JuvanBt Gantt Conunlnlen; 
hi RochMar, N. Y.." by tha Conmittaa of PoblicSafoty; lHhwii»" MiMonfl." Md 



* p. C. 34 U. S. Statalw at Laifa 71 tact, 17 and ao. (Flnv and panaltiai 

1907 ch. ao| lac 7. (For patlt lareaay and nirilrtaot ticspan.) 

■ Mw. 1 '" ■ " 

its 



■itfoff. L. i«a6ch.4iiiac.9. (F(na of |< for violation of tha oondidont of 
probation. If nat paid dwd nay ba lant to Jad.) 

*Ga. L. i^oBp. 1107. 

* Md, L. 1904 ch. f i4i "ot any itina of tha procaadhni hi tha can of a ndnor 
who ii chaffad with crim, "^tha augMiita nay Mtpand f wtiiar action and plan tha 
ndnor hi tha can of a pnbation oflmr on wch tonna at ha daami pnpar. 



*My. L I9o6ch.aionc7. ^hildnjqr ba oonunittod 

*M Y. L. 1909 ch. 190 nc i. (Naw York City.) 
L 1906 ch. |i7(RoaMtai). 

B. C A G'i. GonioL Lawi 1909 p. |i^a nc 486 nbdhf. I, 8l and 9. 
*/fl. R. S. i90Bch. a), nc 17$. 
*itfoff. L. i9o6ch.4i^ne. it. (If child Is ovor 14.) 
i*Oiio. L. 190B p. ana. nc 39. (whan chaifad with falony.) 
■Orafpn. L 1907 ch. 34, aac 10. (Whan tha chttd thaD "ba fmnd by tha 
cent n ba faiooni|Ma and hKapabla of nfomatioo or daafHons to tha wolf an of tho 
oonnanity" to ihow "gnat dapravity of nfaid" or ba an "haUtaal dindnal" it 
ihall thin bo anbjact to Jndlfnant thanfor, hi tha tann onanar n if ha had bam ovor 
thaafiof iByoan.") 

■* Tmtt. Ganand L« 1907 ch. 6«, nc 9* 

** WhUa Gioqiia't jiivoniia lagidation dots not balonf to tht tana dan n tht 
ttatn jost nanad, it cantafan a nroviiioo on thb potait, that a child ovor 10 oMy bo 
conunitttdtotahahiitfialaceofdhifMlaw. L. i9oBiP. 1107. ^^^ ^^ 

tfaintnorwonanappofaitodbythoGMUt. Ibid.. 697, No. ^) 
* Jt. /. L. 1900 ch. i)6ok tac I. 
**C/IbIL i907Ch. I39.nc9. Jodga nakn nconuntndation to tha Cannrit- 



" N, Y, 1906 ch. 317. Additionai oon without pay nay ba appofaitad by tha 

■3Si. R. S.. 1908 ch. 3), tac 174. Thb applict only to cooatin havfaif popiH 
lation of ovor 500,000. Court appointt hi countin Itn than 900,000 population. 
* L 1909 p. 4^. MC13. 
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TOnCAL AinSACT OF JUVSNILB OOUtT LAW* 

WiMMria ■ fimUa UM thi ■ppotanwit of m ptobMioa oOsin bm b* m^ tnm 

Mdi|iblillMdMMmiHdbjGO<iipMit)Vt(iTa>Mvk*a«riutiga; Mdi»HitU|U* 
tkt Caratr AffU «f Ikt Suu Boud flf ChMitki wd Cometiom, *ho i> >ppaiM«l bjr 
(In Corcnot, ku ■• OM PnbitlM OOcw aid ntaordiiMa na ippataMd by tht 
co«n. SibMidkiaH or dtpnty pcnbUlM oBcm Ml ippehud by tin cowl ii iB tba 
nito Buapt lllboii. HlMRui. md WbcMthi. wkcn tht Mr «e(vkc it m a cMl 
Mnk* bub,* ud Mod* liliad.<wb«rt thty m ippoiMtd by ib« Oitf Prabatioa 



■. MVMWB AMD HLUY 

Tht umbtr tad nlvy o( tbt pi«bKiM cCam lAlht virinu UMM differ vitb 
Ibi ngud la wUGb tht wboi« Juvwlb CoBft newnMOt li bdd by th« Mtft Md with 
iUmhbMdpopalitioa. Not illlhtMdilhnBniiiMlnipaftMibMiaaMcfthnB 



iw Yerh,* ^K^Flnaia,' Tout ' ud Ta^Hta ' tht prabttiBB 

ItiM nM fnn tb* pabHcfwidL 

Idaho," iBdlwt." Kmui.* MiMMil.'* NibMfca.- Obio," and 
Waibk|toB " tba maxiaoB caMpatuaita ii And by law. 

la KaniMky tht law pnvldti thai tht lical coMt m^ kvy a las Ml to b< 
BMd oat lamb if a OM M fioD wofth rf profMy to >Mal dw CKfaon «f tb* OBit 

la tDtook " >mI HfanH" tha Hnbar i(i«Mn (t dHMMiBid by thi Mitt— 
tbe Mlwy la tht focMT btiac Iwd by tht Cooaiy Boaid. ia tht bitar by itatM*. 



wboaettatOMPnba- 

dafcr Ibi amtamau 
nal dldn. tlwra It an 



> Ps, Poidaa-i Dlpa, iMi S«. n. 
•rM).CMlL. 14171X6}. 
* 7m. L. iqoi Ol ji6, Sw.*. 
■• CaU, PMui Codi, i«i6 PL 6A Sac 
"MaihLiVVp.^Stc.a. 
■* /adl L 1919 ch. ^7. Stc a. 
" Xaai, U i«q7 p. 177, Sk. ij. 

■■Wf.L iqoyp.w,' 

-"-V.ConpttadSut 



"JKajt. Li9o«h.iio. (iBdtiaatBnidaa. Unpaid la oihan.) 
'Kn. L. loorch. «7. Sac Ji. TUi ipptici to diCtf im aad • 
dmnB. ExpiaHf ha«ttorirb«aiBit«itho«t livyjn(aipidal tai. 



THE nUNQUBHT CHtLO AND THI HOMl 

Ii Cslendo^' lUMKhuMti.* Md WiMearia • Ibi iMobw It iHd br tht Cam 



C Dunu 

Tbi dntlM ef llw pnfeHkM caom, tW liw fnrldM 1b ilHtn d «f tiM fUMt 
iMvtas JnMili Cean Lm, dun bi W to imMdfiM My (UU n bi bm«ht Mm 
Ik* Cowt, (») to b* pnMoi !■ cnut M lapnHM ttat latMM «r Dm (kDd. (<] w fuf 
aM Mdi WanubM m lb* Jadp My nqiiN, nd tf) •• tdu chuii of nr cUM 
MonMdtfutnU.* Uuh, wlih A* laum to rfdMtai. id* MthoM ■)«■*•>• 
that Iks qMbmi mm Malw canfUM brfan ikt caait •( Mjr cat of ddtofMa^ 
CMiiH w thtir kaawUdii, MTvt aMtcM, Md «i coavUai* vrioM paMan coauftM- 
lat MilMdapMidMC)<ar ddiaqaMcr rf ihikcHldw.' !■ WapirtaiiW^ Nwr 
HaapiUn, N«« Jraqr, Nm York, ud Rtaa^ IdMd. wkna iki iinkillta tfttm 
mtMlmn iki JaoiaBt Cauw, tin pladH «< tWMwa oa pawl* w fiAukm earn* 
ante thamidMlaai lor oflaodan* pavaOy. 

Cm«mm hM liMnd tiN Jadi* 10 dilai tki datiM «t pnbUtM cMcm la th« 



•Mau. it.S.ch.ii7,S«.Si. 

••"ucL i«07p, iASk-itj- (Fnainmulm) 

•TtHMpfo*WeMant«uSintlNW— ' 



ifaf^S''"- 



p.^SK.14. 
(Daai aM pmMt (at attaadtaca at « 



!^6. (HuNito 



(Hut ■!« vUt cUd twiM a ytar.) 



idi)(al>Kii*M«). 

awTi (auddaoly) 
■ndcli,]ai.SK.a. 



SK.n(»aMfhm). 



* ilmt. R. 5. ch. »7, Sac u. 31. aad li. 
N.N. L iwdL ia{.SK.T 

N./.t.)95!ch.7^Saci. 

N. r. Cadi af Ctlmbal PiacadBM. iqoa Sac ria. 3. 
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TOnCAI. ABSTKACT OP JUVBNtU OOUIT LAWS 



IX CONSTRUCTION OF JUVENILE COURT LAWS 

Thott italcs which hivt tht ommv compltte JwrnaSk Cout laws add to tht 
caraM pravUom for tht trial aad dl t pot i tiBo af daliaqoMC chiUmi which am aada 
hi oidar that they may ha Rfermad and aat puaishad. that tha lav shall ha Kbendly 
coottmad for tha protactioo of tha child.' 



X. ADULT RESPONSIBILITY FOR JUVENILE DEUNQUENCY 

Of aniawicaiailatadtopiava«tdelin9nenfyaaiaBgchfldifB.thoiathatpaibh 
hy bm Of iaipniOBiimt tha paiwts of othaf panaot who oootfibvita to loch dilhH 
awncy an thi oMMt iianiicaat.' 



> CM. Pfeaal Cedt Appcadis, I9a6 p. 6^ Sac 3a 

Caia.L. 190) ch. 8(i Sac 11. 

/ft. R. S. 1906 ch. z^ Sac 189. 

/atf. L 1909 ch. 397, Sac la 

/mmL 1904 ch. II, Sac i6. 

ITmh. L. 1906 ch. 19a Sac 19. 

Ktm. L. 190B ch. 67. Sac 18. 

^aij. L 1906 ch. 4», Sac x 

ifiMk L i90f ch. aK, Sac 14. 

Afa. L 1909 P* 4 If MC 3). 

Niir. ConpM &atate«i I9a9 Sac ^79^ 17. 

H, H, L. 1907 ch. ia|>S«c 19. 

Oiia L. 1906 p. aao^ Sac 40U 

OrnfM L 1907 ch. )4, Sac 18. 

Tmm Ganl L. 1907 ch. 6f, Sac lou 

C/lal. L. 1907 ch. iia Sac 17. 

Wmk* L 190$ ch. 18, Sac 13. 

' Tha fbBowiMf itatai hava adoptad kfiilatioa flf thb fort. 

Cda, L 190901. 94, Sac I. L. 1907 ch. iff. (ABewif looofiaa or la maothi' 

GiMi. L. 1907 ch. 69. Sac I. CPfoo mm or 6 maothc' fanprisoRfnaiii or both.) 
O.C.34U.s.StaiiitaiatLaiii73,Sacal (faeoSiiaor^flMMhi'hBpritoo- 
orhotlL) 

/dtala L. 1907 No. <)» Sac f. (Bfooar^meBtht'hiipriiaofliaitorhoth.) 
/Ar. R. S. 1906 p. 717, Sac 4a I a. (laooiMor laoMatht' hnpriiOBBCBt or 

Iflrf. L 1909 ch. 145, Noc a aad |. (pMaffooorC BMothi'faBpciMMMotor 
hath.) 

JToof. L I9a7ch. 177, No. 1. (fioooiaa or ant year imprisooBMt or both.) 

Km, L 190$ ch. <a San. 1 and a. 

Mum, L. 1906 ch. 413, Sac 13. dfo iaa; 6 Booths' hnprisoooMBt or both; 
aMdaa iai sd ii i a oo r .) 

i#tiM.Li907ch.9i.Saci. Clfofcw; 6meath»'faipriMaiiiMilorbath.) 

(Tha MhuNSOU law is s wa aph i gl y diawa. It pmvidos that aoy pcnoo who 
"by aa act of omfasioB or cewmissieo or by woid. shall hava ancaarapid. caasad or 
CMBlrlbmaJ to. . . .tho dtUiiaosBcv. daomdeacy or aailact of such chfld.'O * 

Mo, L. 1907 p. ni. Sac 1. 

Af4r. Gompilad »atotas, 1909 Sec 3796. ao. (fjooioaor 6 OMOths' boprisoo- 
naatorboth.) 

AT. y. L 190$ ch. 16a Sac 1. (fioooteaor 6 oiaoths' fanprisaBinaBt or both. 
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1HI DUmOUBn* CHILO AMD Tm HOMI 



XI. RELATION (^OOURT TO [NSntUTIONS IN WHICH CHILDREN ARE 
PLACXO 

Afitr a ddd hM bMa bi««|kt kua cgort Md it hM b«« Iduad ■MMMq> ar 
■dvtaMt br Uw cdwt M placi Mn la MNM hRlnbM. tiM mtM dMW n M itedw 
araothiikMpMMtauiclihiaatMliiltlwMit. !■ Um Uttifct •! CaknUa,* 

AmIIm (alf » patMH *k« f ■> le «w 'da* JUfrnta" to pavMt ■tacudaa if 

L m ch.^^jB^, Bukn (don M knp dUna k Mhoal «r b« m a O l j M g 

N.r.ltaijSad*iv«SK.9at.SubdWUea). (A aMrnMi 
Ak accMdiMly.) 

0M«.L.i«aSp.i9a,S«ci]. ffioooltat, iiMMtte'lancfMi 
TaMi. 1- 1907 dL toa Sm. I. dieoa tat, la Maam' h . 

■W elt- •». S«. I. (A Miii««Bl porMaa-^'inr Jmoa owrrB 
MM>uiy Ml, vefdi ar cmdect or by tfai omMm » Jawwirttag 
r M ba daai^ ddt, iMt, wwainw. caa t rifc am to, or Uamm re 
b* <ipi»i»ac y, inhrt. or diljoqiwry tf wy ) »i iwifc " ^iD bt 

. 1907 dt. II, S«c I. <|i««olatar lyoariapriiMBMMOtbotLJ 
. itojch. 1444, Sk. I. 95oalator lyMrtapdMBaNMorkatlL) 

: 'iQa. 6a, Ski. I im1 a. 
tbtOHia 

. i«a7 ik.tq.SK. 

.imch.«4.5M.i 
V. (.. 14- StatoM U Luf 
/M*. L 1907 p. ni. Sk. I. 
/Bf. R.S, 190Bp.717.SK.4alt 
fail. L 190) ch. 14}- liK. ). (Jadpaat aoi to bt mufmiai laafw tbia > 

JfM.L 1908 eh. 67, Sac ). (I««y bo w ku o d «■ ptabMka far aw fut.) 

Kim. L i9i7 cIl i^y- Sk*. ] aad 4. 

Wtaa. L 1907 cb. 91. Sk. t. 

jH*.L 19070. »i,Soc I. 

Nitr.CampUodSlUMti. 1909 Soc 1796. 10. (Smw ■> la lad.) 

N.y.l- laoicta. ifaSaca. (FIm «( oM awn Unalieo or by iBpriMD- 
tar sat Boro t^aa dx nomhL) 

OK*. L 1908 p. 19]. SfC 14. (Flao aot )*« tbn fio oar ai 
oaamotiodiytoriyou. Etoty da/i oMilbMioa to bo CO* 

r«Mi.G«n1 1. 1907 tb. 109, S«c 1. 
UU>. L 1907 A. >n- Sec ] aod 4. 
rati. L 19^ eb. <i. hfa. I. 

#'>».Ll90fdL444.No. I. (SMMUf»I»d.wdN(br.) 
• C C )4 StolBlcl M Laifl 4}> Soc e. 
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TOnCAL ABfllUCT OF JUVBNILB OOUIT LAWS 

Kmas,* KnMcky.* Mfaucfou." and Minovri,* tiM Urn iptdfladly piovM« tkm h» 
may be dbchaiiKl by Older of tlw court Miy. IbOMo*Iio ouy bodhduufid only 
by the autboritici of the hitcitiitioii to which ho hai beao connnittid and faiOniDn 
the ooort may change hs oiden ooly with the oooMBt of the fautltatiea. The oontnil 
or mpervision of institotioiu or anodationf which vaorivc chiUboo fran the Joveiile 
Court it exeidied bv the State Boaid of Charitiat ia GdorHkn* lOiuoki' ludiaua.* 
Lottiriaiia,** Maaachuietts.** MfauMMta.* Minouri* Nabraiha** and Ohio.** lu XeiH 
tuchy," Teuwetiee,* and Oiofou," tUe wperviiioa bhi the haudsof abooid appohited 
by the Jnventte Court, la Maorlaud * piobatioB oAcen aiu aelectad by thoMpftuM 
beach to visit tosthtttioas and report 00 then to the court, la Idaho"* they awrt be 
pawed OB by the Coveraor. la Teaai.* Colorado,» aad Louiriaaa,* the court laay tf 
quire the faiftittttiOM to mahe coaiplete report at to the cait. oaidition, and piu|itii of 
thechad. ThellUaoif lawprovideithatthechildauiyeoatbiuetobeawardof the 
Court after it hatbeea placed hi charpiefaayaaaodacioa or hidividul.** lalUaoiib» 
Nebraska." aad OhiOb" atmts of the Juveaib itforaMtories annt do probatioa work* 
r u p or tiag to the court co adit i o u s of the heoMs ia which cMldrea have beea placed, 
la Massachusetts,* Nebmka,* aad Idaho* the school authorities ait requiied to auke 
luports. whea requested by the Ja^ge. of cMUiea uader the care of the court 
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* Ifoaf. L 1905 ch. 190^ Sec ra 
*Ktm,L. 190Bch.67.Secy. 

* if raa. L. 190$ ch. ^. Sec 7. 
' Mo, L 1909 P> 400, Sec 8. 

* OHfo L 1904 p. 03I, Sec 9. (CoyahcfB Gonaty 

L. 190B p. 19a* Sec la. 

* Ongm L. 1907 ch. 34, Sec lou 

* CiiK. L 1909 ch. 89. Sec 10. 

* SUt. R. S. 19BB ch. s^ Sec 181. 

*/fl^. L 190) ch. m. Sec 8. (Court aiay requhu report ou aa tastitatMia 
from the Board at aay tiawj 

••Ij.L.i9o6No.^Socia 
^ Afofi. L. 1906 ch. 4U. Sec 8. ' 

iltaa. L 1901 ch. aK, Sec It. 

M0, L. 1909 p. 4ak Sec 9> 

Ndr» Goaipiled Statutes. 1909 Sec 3796. 13. 
> Olse L 1908 p. i9a> Sec i). 

^Km, L. 1908 ch. 67, Nol 19. 
Tsaa. L. 190J ch. 51^ No. 9. 

>il#d. L 190a ch. 61 1. Sec 886 B. 

L. 1904 ch. 614. 
7dato L 70$. p. 106. Sec 7. 

roMf L 1907 ch. 6$. Sec 8. 
' Cals. L. 1903 ch. 85. Sec la 

Lm. L i9fliBNo. t^. Sec 18. 

' IBf. R. S. 1908 ch. J). Sec 177. 

' /Of. R. S. iQoB ch. a). Sec 180. 

' N«lr. CompOed Statutes, 1909 Sec 3796^ la. 

OkhL. 199 P. i9a»Sec 13. 

^ Msii, L 190a ch. ^ Sec 8. (Boston.) 

* A^iir. Compiled Statutes. 1909 Sec 979^ 13. 

*/dalo L 1907 No. 63. Sec 3. (Traaaey. deUaqueacy. aad faMonrlgi b B l ty 
ruponed by school authorities to coart.) 
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THB DBUNOUINT CmiD AND TMI HON! 

OOKOUSION 
Jvvwilt Gowt kiUatlM b ftM fai tfat ftiWrwr Ytirly tiMI^'^nt aad modi- 

who hai mdM tht MMin Inn of tht pm tw yian it to tvUnt that tlM toodoaqr 
to to follow tiM kutonhip of lOlMb mA Color a do aod Moct ligiilattoo wUch cos- 
ibiioily Nioidi tiM ckBd wko kat eonnltiod loait offmt at om who Madi tho 
Mpadal gttldanco and pwioct to a of the itati. Prabably oo Jovtnfla cooit hai dooo 
for thto dan of chUdrao hi fcf fiomomatey al that it to ho^d wfl bt pooriUa, hot paUk 
Oflnioo to ooanhnovi in kt voidict tlHtt tlw tlMory which tiMt cooftt an attomptipf 
to pot iMo practioa to a float advoooa ow tha oonoMB law doctnoa aod ovoiythiof 
poiiMi to tha oltiouito ahaadoooMOt of thto older doctrine hy al of the 

HoU HoutOt 1910L 



> Since the above wai written Jttvenito coort lawa have he« enacted hi Aihai 
(Acta toil, p. idQ, Oetowaie (Lawa 1911. ch. a(Sa), Florida (Lawe 1911, p. i8i, ch. 
oeiQ, Idaho (Uwa inii.ch. iMb Art. aVII) and North Dtfhou (Uwe 1911, p. atf^ 
ch.177). Lawa ihoidy enacted haiyoheonanwnded hi Jawortant wipicta in tlBnoto 

tXmmm ukii m. laA Itmmmm* It mm^ .«•• ■» ^.i ^ a*^, KantnCky (ACtB ■•Mb jP> 

IW8 101 !• p. 177)* Neoraatoi 




II. ch. 



ill. p. Ill; mwmm^BSi 
ft (Acta lyoB^ p. dio). ^ 
(Uwa 1909b ISTI mL). 
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APPENDIX IV 

FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RELATING TO THE DELIN- 
QUENCY OF 100 BOYS 

Brought Into the Juvbnili Court op Cook County at Chicago, 
Illinois, Bbtwben July i, 190), and July i, 1904 

IN thefollowing pages are presented a series of short paragraphs, 
each giving a briefly summarized statement of all the facts that 
were gathered relating to the home and family as well as to the 
alleged offenses of 100 of the 584 boys for whom famfly schedules 
were obtained. The paragraphs selected are those which represent 
as wide a variety of cases as possible and within the various groups 
those in which the facts collected were most complete and inter- 
esting. It is bdieved that a study of these simple statements of 
fact will help the reader to see the delinquent child as a human 
proUemandnotmereiyasanabstnictquestionofsocialpolicy. The 
fact that these are grouped under different headings does not mean 
that we directly relate the child's dcfinqoency to any one factor as 
a single cause. It is fdt, however, tint in presenting so large a 
number of cases, the reacfing of them will be facilitated and also 
rendered more ilhinunating if the histories liiich seem to have 
certain features in .common are grouped together. The number 
presented is believed to be sufficiently huge to enable the reader to 
test the conclusions that we have drawn in these chapters and to 
find the truth, if he wishes, quite independently of the writers' 
interpretation. 
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1. IMMIGRANT PARENTS WHO HAVE NOT LEARNED ENGLISH 

I. A thrifty Italian famfly with lourten children, seven of whom 
are dead. The mother was fifteen years old and the father thittj^^hree 
when they were married, and they inuBJ^ed two years later. Th^ 
came direcdy to Chicago where thqr have lived for twenty yeirs. They 
ipnk a little Eqgliih but do not read or write it The fatner now oerns 
a little groceiy store and th^ live ia a comfortable soHOon flat in a 
bttildiiig that tln^ own. The boy reodvci f).oo a week, working for 
hiiftitlier, and is permitted to keep his oiro money. When he was twdve 
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yean old, be was braudit into court as a trnaat and was ant to tiM 
Chkafo Psaicital School for too oMMiths. Ht icAnad to attend school 
bacausa he did not Kka the teacher. One jfcar htter he was ancsted for 
stealiBf and was sent to the John Wort^ School for sii months. The 
firohation oflker sayi, "Four mcmben of tnis luniiy have passed thfough 
a routine of truancy, incorrigihility in school, spspension, stealing from 
the father, and then they have become clerks in thdr father's poeof 
and settled down." The parents say the probation oAoer wu a good 
man because he seared the boy into bemg good. The oAeer says he 
has not noticed any great improvement m tne biiy's character, but what 
there is, is doe to the boy's independence m having his own mouQr. 

a. A thri^* industrious Polish family with fifteen children, eight 
of whom are sttf at honw»— the youngest two years old. When tMy 
were married, the father was twcn^ and the mouer twcnty4ionr. They 



hnm^grated three years later. The father is a common laborer, but has 
a steady Job m a bk manufacturmg plant The home of six rooms is 
neat and pleasant The mother, who ms been hi this country seventeen 
n, can speak no Engliih. She dkl not think it was necessary lor the 
to go to school and "kept him out" a grmt deal; otherwtm the home 
icnce was good. The Mobatkm oflker thinks the boy's ddinqucnqr 
was due to his parents' mnorance of American customs. When the 
mother understood that m America it was wrong to let the boy pick coal 
from the tracks, she kept him away. At the age of deven, he was brought 
into court charged with stealhig coal ham the raihoad and taking it 
away m bags; ht wm put on probation. The probatkm oflker visited 
the home twice a month usually, and somethnm oftener. She advised 
the mother to keep the boy in school as long as pomibk; she visited 
the teacher to aroum her interest m the boy; and took the boy to the 
circus and picnics. The mother speaks of the oflker as "a nice lady" 
whom she was always glad to see. The boy is working for a brewery, 
bottling beer, and cams S6.00 a week. For a year and a half he was a 
laborer in a foundry where he earaed 14.50 a imek. 

). A Bohemian family with nme chiUrcn; one is married; one 
isaservant; this bov is ki the John Worthy School; andthereoiainingsii 
are still at home. Before inunkration the father was a blacksmith, and 
the mother worked on a farm, when he was twcntv4ive and she twenty- 
thrm they married and came to Chicago. Although they have been hm 
twenty-five yean, the father speaks little Englisli and can neither read 
nor write it. The father still practkm his trade of a Macksmith but 
does not earn very good wages. They have a vmy comfortable home of 
four rooms, which tnev own fiee of mortgage. Th^ alio have a vege> 
table jprden and chickenvarl The mother is very eas yg oi ng and 
says she thinks the father has kijured the boy's mind by giving mm so 
many hard slaps on the head. The father is very quick-tempered and 
severe. When the boy wu twelve years old he was brought mto court 
as a truant; and sent to the Chkago Parental School. One year later 
he stole a bicycle vahied at I15; and was put on probation. Two months 
later he stole an alarm ckek and lead mpe from an emp^ bouse; and 
WM sent to the John Worthy School The probation officer says the 
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FAMILY PARAGRAraS RELATING TO BOYS 

boy b very w aa m odic in all his habiU; he would not report nfuiaity, 
bttt she taw Min two or three times r month. He is mischievoos and 
easily led. went with bad boys and got into trouble. She thinks him sub- 
Mffinal. 

d. A poor, helpless Russian-Jewish family with seven children, 
three 01 whom died in infancy. The father was twenty4ive yean old and 
the mother fwenty when th^ were married; the father had been in this 
country seven years and the mother had just immiRrated. They speak 
very bttle English. They live m a very poor, four^oom apartment. 
The father, who » a tailor, is now out of work but he does not earn more 
than $S.€0 a week when he works and has never been able to support 
the fumly, who are now recdvinc some charitable assntance. This boy 
has tnberodosis. He worked in Cokirado bttt winter and shonki be there 
now, but the mother does not know how to get akmg without hb help 
because he b the only one of the children old enough to work. She used 
to go out cleaning, but for the last few years she hu not been able to go 
away from home to work because the four-year-oM chihl b feeble minded 
and has convubkms. When thb boy was thirteen he was brought into 
court, charged with being the leader of three boy* who were committing 
petty thefts; he was put on probatkm. When he was fourteen he was 
hnxight in again for resisting an officer; he was riding on the fender 
of a car and, when the officer ordered hnn off. the boy oecame abnrive 
aiul used insulting language; be was again put on probation. He has 
been under the care S two different probation oflkerk The mother 
says that the officers were "a great help." 

f* A Lithuanian family with eight chikbcn. The paraits married 
when tlie father was twenty and the mother seventeen. The father, who 
b a laborer, immigrated fourteen vean agou The mother, who died re> 
cently, had been in thb country on^ six yean and could speak no English. 
The family have a j^oor, dirty hoine in a very poor nei^borfaood. The 
little ten-year-oM mri b the only housekeeper, but the father gets the 
meals lor the famuy. During the father^s illness the famihr received 
county akL The boy started to school at thirteen, alter he had been here 
two vean, and itopped at fourteen, in the second pade. The father sayt 
the boy b very bad and was incorrigible even in Europe. At the age of 
fourteen he was brought into court on the charge of stealnig poOitoes 
from a freight car and was put on probation. He has worked voy irreg- 
ulariy and ran away from home after hb mother's deatlw 

6. A Bohemian family with six chiklren; two boyi are married; two 
are in the John Worth]f School; and two are stil at home Theparenti 
are decent and industrious peopK who came to thb country when they 
were both thirty-four, and have never learned to speak English. The 
mother has always conthined to wear the old peasant costume, and the 
home, a very poor two-room apartment, hioks very forein. Hie father 
b a teamster; the mother took in washing at first but has given it up 
now. Thb boy was the first one in the htnSfy to go to school, and he 
did not like it. At the age of twelve he was brouffit mto court on the 
charge of mcorri^ility because he wouhl not go to school, suycd away 
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fiPoiB home, itapc out nifditt, and anodatad willi bad boya; he was 
caanrittad to tba John Wortliy SchooL At tlw a|e of Maan ha was 
biottght in ayuB, chaifed with haviof atolai foodt in hk BoamiiBB,— 
ha wu fauM with c h aif iBMUM worth 91.50 lor which ha could not 
accoont; ha was parolad to a worknilbayi' hooM. Ha l aa m a d 



winini to ID to work as ha had baco to go to school, and ha is now in tha 
John worthy School afaia. 

7. A Mish hmnigrant family with davtn childnn, three of 
whom died. Tha paianu maniad whan tha father was twtnty ciaht 



and tha mother eightean, and mnmnted seven jfears later* Nenher 
father nor mother speaks English. The family live in a poor, aowded 
home of four rooms. The fathv is a common laoorer in one of dM plants 



of a weUknown company; two of the daiiyhters earn smaB wagm "work- 
ing OQt." When this boy wu fifteen and in the second mde at achooL 
be was braoght kito ooort, charged with stealing gmin doors from rail- 
road cars, ''ftad company" wu the reason, tha mother said. He wu 
oommitted to the John Worthy School lor nine months. On his rsleaaahe 
wu paroled to a police oOicar. Tha oAcer called at tha hoaee once a 
month, and the boy reported to him every two weeks. He worked hi 
the steel mills lor a time, but is now m the navy. 



8. This boy is one of lour chfldrsn belongmg to an Italian family, 
who came from Italy only eight years ago. The mother of theee children 
died m Italy, but tha father, who is a paper peddler earning from ^.00 
to 14.00 a week, itmarried beloro he caase to this comitiy. neither the 
father nor the stepmather can speak English. Tha f^unHy lived with a cousm 
after they fiist came hero but thmf now have a home of their own, a 
veiy poor, louMoom apartment, when this boy wu ten years old, he 
wu brought to couit for bugfaig, and wu sent to an mstitution lor 
dependent drildren. He had been albwed to peddle papers when a veiy 
little boy and undoubtedly wu encouraged oy his stnmothar to bc^ 
At the age of eleven he wu brought mto court lor figntiog with other 
boys. He wu sent to the John Worthy School lor fifteen months. Two 
years later he wu arrested for k>afing about tha docks and wia out on 
probatkm. The boy is now running an elevator and eamhm |04» a 
week, part of wkich he^'vm to his father. He hu had eavmaTpoaitkins 
of only a month's duration. He hu been under the caro of three differant 
probatam officers. The oflker who knew hun best savs that hia progms 
hu been remarkable, considering hn home surrounmngk 

*5ctol SMiMMt-*! am /y yean old. 1 left school when 1 wu 

*lt wu npUfaMd hi Chapter VIII (mi pegs isQ that whu the iavmd- 
gstott wtft visltini the homtt of Umm boyt ia Older tobbiaia tht fmily ichidala, 
■a atimpt wu aiadein evtry lasuact^ whea the boy hfanielf wu found at ' 



10 have hfan fill 001 a "tchool itateaieiit." Tkia tutcncat aihod for Mi am at 

icppoh 
BoecaiiaiBetnMiciwaicaaaaaeipooBiaiaMitioiafanMiey. Taouilato- 
ti are attached to the ftmfly pafagmpht becaau the tofonaatbn thqr coatafai 



beelaiiiaa tchool togitlMf with Mi am and grade at leaviag ichool. the 
atteaded, and the tMdiei wkich kadhclpod bin aMit to earn moa^. Theuilato- 



doei, hi wme cases. thiDw light apoa the boy '•eoodacs. Thoaamuofthoschoob 
areooilttod in order 10 avoM poedMo ideatificatioa. la Appeadfai Vi one of 
theu itatcaNati b itprodaced ia the boy's owa haadwfilhig. 
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II. LOSS OF PARENTAL CARE THROUGH THE DEATH OF FATHER 

OR MOTHER 

II. Thit boy wit an only child of American parents. The father 
is dead, and tiM mother, vho was oncea school teacher, owns some prop- 
erty in the oonntiy and the building in which they Kve; she rents tne 
fltoie m front and jdl the rest of the building cuept three dark rear 
rooms. She has an unfovtraable temper, at tones verging on insanity. 
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FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RELATING TO BOYS 

14. I was then in the 4 grade. I began to go to school when I mi^ 
yean old The studies which have helped me most to earn money are 
1 wmi to Mckool to iMm turyfbmg I eouU dhma because 

a A Bohemian famfly with seven children. The parents were 
married when the father was twenty-four and the mother twenty-three; 
they immimtcd four years later but neither of them has learned to speak 
English, although th^r have been here twenty-<me years. They have a 
pior home in a basement apartment The father is a teamster earning 
I9.00 a week, and two daughters work in a tailor shop. At the age « 
twelve this boy was brought into court charged with arwn and steuing; 
he and three other boys broke down a tace and set fire to it; the^ were 
also charged with stealing coal and jumping on moving trains; he was 
put on probatkm. At the age of sixteen ne was brought m agam charged 
with stealing; he broke the seal of a freight car and stole )o busheb 
ofcomvaluedat|i5; he wu again put on probation. The boy improved 
under probatxm and has worked well, although he has recently been in 
court again for stealing; he has worked in a tin shop, and for a picture 
company, and recently nine months in a stove factory, earning ffi^oo a 
week. He ''gives in" his wages. 

5cio0{SeataMMt— lam/^l^yeanold. I left school when I was /^ 
1 was then in the 6 grade. I b«an to go to school when I was 6 years 
old. The studies which have helfi«d me most to earn money are tuMai- 
frtftHf because— [Boy unable to write enough to complete the statement] 

la A German family with three children. The father was twenty- 
eight and the mother twenty-seven when th^ were married, and they 
immimted three srears later. The father is a laborer and rather intemper- 
ate The mother was a paralytic, for years hardly able to drag herself 
about She could speak no English and, being unable to see why the boy 
shouldno to school every day, was inclined to keep him at home to help 
her. Ine boy had an unusual opportunity for kiuing on the street and 

gotta with the "P Streetgang." The mother died not kmc ago, and 

the boy is now living with one married sister, and the father with another. 
The boy is bright, a good worker, and is never out of work. When he was 
thhteen he was brought into court charged with malidoos mischief. He 
was accuaftd of entermg a car and ringing up a £ue 00 the register. He 
was put on probation. The probatk» Max to whom he was paroled 
did a great deal for the boy. He reported to her every week, and she 
visited the home twice a month, but the mother did not fully undei^ 
stand why she came. 
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The iMifhbon and the iMobation oAoer thnk that at tsMS Ae ii mc 
is her right auad. She reoeatly put aoaM taaantt Mt aad one of then 
had her arreeted for diionM/ ooodact She thimr e|P in oowt at the 
iodge who fined her, and the ti noir in Jail tcrvinc a thirty dasn* lentcnce 
lor contcapt The boy was lennd at hone afane with a dog. Ho 
was cooking hit tupper. He it food of hit mother and wanted to go to 
Jail for her. or with her, but the Judge would not allow it Attheanof 
thirteen thk boy wn brought mto court, chaiftd with maliciout nsiauef. 
He was accnted of thiowiag ttoan and breaking w i ndow t . He wat 
put on probatkin under the can of a polioe oAoer who WM alweyt friendly 
with him. The oilcer want to tee the boy often but the mother dkl not 
like any interffmnce with her authority. The oflloer tayt the hof 
it a good boy now. The boy hn had aeveral dMerent kindt of jobt. and 
when working hu alwayi given hit mother hit monQf. Hewumtpector 
n a lane department tton lor awhile, and agent for a candy tton, and 
errand Gpy at another department itore, but it out of work now. Heand 
hit mother an going to the country whan the coma out of Jail. 

Schtol 5>Onwf. — I am i y yeart old. I left tchool when 1 wn rd. 
I wat then in the 7 grade. I began to go to tchool when I wat 4 yean old. 
The ttudin which have helped me mott to ean mon^ am tummi md 
WnHmimtd AfwMid becaun ytn tmtkUwkin ytm &n md cm k m 
itncik wiA 90Mr k#ej^ 

la. A Folith fanil^r with tis chihiftn. The father wat twenty^ 
tis and the mother wu tixteen whan th^r wen married and they hnmi* 
mted two yeart later. Neither of them ever learned to tpcak Eagllith. 
The father it now dead and the mother intane. When the father died 
nine yean ago he left $900 uit u n n ce , which the mother tpent in ooe year, 
"hvo bqyt work in the ttockyardt now and tupport the other childnn. 
The titter keept the houn of lour roomt dean and uket can of the 
thm younger chfldrtn. When thit boy wm twelve he broke the teel on 
a freight car and tlole tome grain lor the chickent. He waa tent to the 
John Worthy School lor two yuan, and after hit rdean was under the 
can of a probatkm officer who called at the hone onoe a month at first 
and then len frequently. She wat ahnyt friendly and tried to help the 
titter with the children. The tbter nyt the wat ahnyt glad to tn the 
cdficer. The boy it now working irregularly in the ttockyardt. 

S^toelStafimMf.— lam /tf yean old. I left tchool when I wu #4. 
Iwuinthe^mde. I bMan to go to tchool when I wat 7 yean okL The 
ttudin which nave hdped me mott to earn mon^ an fmmimdwrilmg 
becaun IM mU gd wi$ s job. 

13. Thit boy it an illc|itimate chiU of Irith-American parentt. 
The mother u dead, and the lather hn never recogniied hhn nor con- 
tributed to hit tupport. The boy lived with hit great-gnndmother until 
he wat five yean old when the died, and an aunt with eight chiktocn 
took htm to live with her. . She livn m a very bad nei|liborhood; her 
home is ban and dirty; and her husband a man "wdlknown to the 
police." Theboyistaidtohaveamaniaforttealnig; he wat brought mto 
court at the age of ten with eight other boys for oraaking open a show 
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case and stealing five watches valued at ^75 each; be was put on 
probation. Seven montbs later he wu again brought in for stealing, iod 
sent to an institution for dependent bpvs. The aunt sa3fs he was put on a 
farm when released and she does not know where be is. 

14. This boy's mother died in Bohemia, and the father, then 
twenty-eiaht, brought the boy with him to thb countiy. The father 
has been here seventeen 3fean, but can speak no English. The boy and 
the father are very good friends, they live in two rooms, and the bov 
has always stayed at home and "kept house" lor the father. He was left 
ahme all daylong with nothing todo. When he was fifteen he was brought 
into couit for stealing 14.9a He was put on probation. One month 
later he was arrested tor trying to steal at a large department store and 
was sent to the John Worthy School for ten months. He » staying 
with hb father and keeping house at present; he has no other work. 
The boy was j^aroled to a police oflicer and then to a probation officer. 
The father 'thmks that the last oflicer had a good influence over the 
boy. The boy reported to the officer once a month. Although the bov is 
now twenty years old, he has worked only three months altogether, 
eicept, of course, at "housekeeping." * 

School SMmmnI.— I am jo years okL I left school when I was 
#4 I was then in the tf ^rade. I began to go to school when I was 6 
vearsoM. The studies which have hdpied me most to earn monevare-^^ 
because . IwarktdmffmtmgshapwbtrgJUmmtdhamtffMdMtoodwa, 



I}. An American family with two children. The mother died 
of tubcrcttkisis and the grandmother keeps house. They have a very 
poor home of three rooms ui a poor and crowded neighborhood with no 
park nor piavground near. The father, who is a waiter, earns very fow 
wanes and onnks a great deal. The grandmother is good to the two 
chudren but not very capable of taking care of them. The probation 
oflicer thinks she b mentaUy unbalanced. The boy used to work as a 
newsboy and an errand boy after school houn and always gave hb eam- 
inp to hb grandmother. At the age of eleven be was brought into court 
on a charge of incorrigibility because he ran away from school and slept 
mder sidewalks; he was put on probatMn. He was brought into court 
again charged with tmanqr, and was again put on probation. At the age 
Of fourteen he was brought into court again, charged with stealuig a bicyoe 
valued at f7.oo; he was once more put on probation. The boy was under 
the care or a volunteer probation oflicer, whom the grandmother calb 
"a good, kind woman"; tavt when the boy's little sbter had been seriously 
burned, the grandmother was very resentfal because the oflicer insisted 
that she shoiild have medical treatment Since then the grandmother 
has not wanted an oflicer to visit the home. 

Scbed SlalfMiMf.— I am if yean oU. I left school when 1 was §4, 
I was then in the 5 grade. I b^an to go to school when I was 7 years 
old. The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Rmimg 
because / uu it in my trtii tmi Ihat is Ihi fifn pamimg tr^i. 

16. A German family with four children, all of whom are at home 
cieept thb boy, who b m the John Worthy School The mother died 
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THB DIUNOUBNT CHILD AND THB HOMB 

a food BMny ycm afo. The iMUtekccpcr, who was chaafsd oltai, could 
not maka the boyi mind. The fither n a haker, hot does not earn vciy 
good wafet; he hai been taunoral and a dfiakaid, although he it now 
impfQivuiB. The hooM it alwa)rt poor and aetfected, and the chfldren 
are vncared for. The older brairhen do veiy naskilM work; a boy of 
twenty-two earns only |$.oo a week. The bttle sister is irery backwaid 
m school and this hmr was not bridit nor fond oC school At the age of 
eleven he was brought into court for steaUng a horse from a bam and 
alio lor takin| a hanner; he was pvt on prabatkin. Withn a year he 
was bfOQght m again charaed with stealing; he, with a crowd of boys, 
took a blanket and shawl mn a boggy; he was oommitted to the John 
Worthy School At the age of thirteen he was m court, chained with 
dieorderly conduct; he annoyed his teacher, used ndeoent language 
on the street, and stole; he was again put on piobatioB. At the age of 
fourteen he was brought in on the charye of breaking into a house and 
SteaUng two coats valued at Sia, and toon valued at f&oo: he was again 
committed to the John Woithy School, where he is now. He has worked 
in several different places, and always turned in his mon^. The pr^ 
hatioo officer called on the boy twice a month when he was at home. The 
officer thinb that the boy is weak willed and that the diedplow of the 
instittttkm has been aoodfprhhn. "The separation from home tnfluenon 
seems to have causea an improvement" 

17. A Russian family with six chiklrm. The parents are both 
dead, but the children live with the stepmother, who speaks very little 
English. They have a wretched home, a ilve-room cottage, damp and 
dirty, ui a very poor neighborhood near the dty limits, surrounded 
by swamp and standing water. The stepmother keeps a boarder or two. 
The father was Olfor a kwg time and couhl eam very little; he then be- 
came insane, wu sent to the hospital, and died there. This bcqf had 
no home care nor attention. At the age of nme he was brought into 
court chaffed with stealing; he had broken mto a house, with another 
boy, and stol^ I14 and two rings valued at {15; the officer thought the 
boy gave the money to hb parents. He was put on probation. At the 
age of ten he was again brought mto court, charned with truancy, and 
was sent to the Chicago Parental School, where ne is now. The step- 
mother knows nothing about him. The boy's older sister is at bonne, 
as are two small chiklren, the boy's ha]f>brother and sister. 

18. An Irish-American family with three children. The parents 
were both bom in Ameria and were married when the father was twenty- 
four and the mother twenty-two. The father died insane. The mother 
was a janitress but is now working in a drynoods store. After the 
father med, the family went to live with the granduther. The jnndfather 
b now dead, but he left the home, which he owned, to them. The sister b 
a telephone operator, and the b(^ keeps house while the mother and 
sbter work, when the bov was twelve he wu brought into court lor 
grabbing a pocketbook, ana wu sent to the John Worthy School for two 
months. At the age of fifteen he wu brought mto court agam for attempt- 
ing to sub a boy during a neighborhood race war and he wu pot on prcK 
bation. He had three or four poeitioas in the stockyards but did not keep 
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FAMILY PARAGKAPMS KBLATING TO BOYS 

any of tlMm more than two qioBtlit. He kent hooie taw instead of 
foini to ivork. He Imi ben under tlie care of two diffemt probation 
ofllcm. The last oficer, wlw visits tlie hoBM once a month, says the has 
had no trouble dealing with the child. 

SAeti SIftaMnt— I an i6 yean old. I kft school when I was 
i4» I was then in the d frade. I began to go to school when I was 5 
yean old. The studies which have hoped me most to earn money are 
fitdrng wriUmg wmhirs because 1 htdlQdo Itief h gHthe work as mml 

IfffiMftfT 

19. A Rusnan-Jewish family with seven children. The parents 
have not immigrated, and this boy's only relatives in America are two 
brothers He hu lived with a married brother, who has no sympathy 
with bun and who says the hoy u a degenerate, that he was the youngest 
and was always petted and spoiled, and that he robbed his father in 
Europe. At the ape of Iburteen the boy was brought into court as incor- 
rigiUc^ charged win not attending school, with keepmg bad company, 
suqfmg iway from home, and being hard to control; he was put 00 pn^ 
bation. At the age of fifteen he was brou^t in anhi, charged with 
stealing; he was committed to the John Worthy School He was paroled 
to a home for workiii|boy8,.but the oflloer in charge of it says the boy 
s^t moot of his time ^^bummng." Several positions were found for 



mm, but he never ke|^ any of them very lone. The boy was taken ill, 
and the oflioer took lum to a hospital. After nts recovery the boy went 
away, and the oOicer did not see him again. He is now in the state 
reformatory at Pontiac* 

aa A Pdish family with fifteen chiklren, eight of whom are dead. 
Thefather and mothcrwere both twenty^eight when thqr were married, and 
they probably immigrated the same year. The mother, who was the fath- 
er's second wife, is dead, and the present stepmother is therefore the third 
wile. The father is a retired hatness-fluker. The homet which they own, 
is neat, dean, and wdl furnished, and they have a yard with grass and 
fkiwerk They rent the upper fkior of the house. The father said the boy 
became so unmanagmUe tnat it was necessary to take him to court when 
he wasfifteen yean okl and have him sent to a reform school Thefather 
said in court that the boy was incorrigible^ he refused to work and oould 
not be controlled; he was committed to the John Worthy School When 
released, he was put under the care of a probation ofBcer, who sayi she 
could reason with the boy and he dkl very wdl under her care. Shevisited 
the home twice a month. She mys the boy wrote beantif ullyand had a 
talent for drawing but the parents dkl not encourage him. The parents 
liked the officer. Th^ said the b^y dkl well as hxik as she visited him. 
When she stopped, "he quit his job.'' He worked m a picture^rame 
factory and went to school nights; then, one day, he drew two weeks' 

Cy and left home. The father does not know whcie he is, but hopes that 
win come back. An older brother ran away and never returned. 

ai. This boy was the only child of EngMsh-lrish parents, both of 
whom came to this country when very young, and both of whom died of 
tuberodosis. The father died when the boy wu small, and the mother 
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TNI MUNQUINT CNltD AND THI NOMB 

died tlie mr after the boy was fiist bfoofht into court He thea vest 
to live with hit ■wthcr't siiter» who had a comfortable hoaw but whoee 
httiband had been twice ancttad for laroeoy and had a bad influeooe over 
the boy. The boy was lint brought hrto court when thirteen years eU 
as a tmant, and was sent to the Chicaio Parental School Hewasbroiifht 
in anain three yean later and was naroled to a hone lor woridngbcys. 
but lie nui away after one month. He was inunediatdy retnmed to coot 
charfsd with bong one of three beys who hdd op a woasan and robbed a 
man. He was seat to the John worthy School lor five amnths. The 
probation oAccr says the boy is fairly steady, but smokes a meat deal 
and she thinks he faiherited a weak win and a tendency to steal He kfl 
Chlcafo thrm months before the investisator^s visit and his aunt has 
not heard from him, but believes hfan to be on a fann. She thinks the 
boy has tuberculosis. He was a wafon boy at one time and was aWewtd 
to keep his own wages. 



III. WORKING MOTHERS 

A Polish fanuly with sis chidren, one of whom is now married. 
The parents were both twenty yean oM when they wem amrried and 
hnmigrated ten yean later. The father* who was a taikir by trade, died 
nuane tea yean ago. The mother, who can speak no tnglieh. took hi 
washiag and had a hard struggle for yean to care lor the fendly. She 
kept the house clean but was not able to fook after the children properly. 

thirteen and hi the fourth gnule at schooC he wai 



WlMn this boy was 

brought mto court for cutthm telephone wirss under the sMewalks and 
carrying away the wires to seU. He was put on probation and was never 
broimht mto court aiain. He was paroled to a police oAoer, who says 
the bmr reported to him and never gave hfan any further trouble. He 
worked for nearly three yean hi a furniture factory, lor five months hi a 
spring factory, and he is now hi a department store: 

iS yean 7 months. I wu hi the ^ grede. I began to go to school 
when I was d yean oM. The studies which have hdped me meet to earn 
money are Ri^img mid ArUkmgiu, Becaum tmimg M^ mtfimiwrnk 
ky niiimt m HPifs tad miAmtdk Upt mi tmnd uty i$mi ! ftU m md 
emtni my umy, 

a). An. American famthf with ten children, not howev er all bckng- 
ing to the mother; three are her sister's and thrm her stepchiMren. The 
fother was thirty4lve and the mother twenty-four when they were mar- 
ried. The father died of tuberculosis, and during his long ihess. as well 

ndtnere 



as after his death, the mother had to go out to work, and 
left to hx>k alter the chiklren. The mother earns from f74» to |io a 
week, dcanmiL The home is very poor but dean. At the age of twelve 
this bov was brought into court by hb mother u incorrigible, beanse 
she had to work and couM not ken him off the streets. He had been 
expelled from two schools and had run away from an mstitutwo for 
dependent b^ys. He was returned to this institution and then sent to the 
John Worthy School for three months. When he was thirteen he was 
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igsJB brought in as iacomgiMe and was icnt to the John Worthy School 
a|(un for a year and nine oMMiths; he was then tranndrml to the institu* 
txm for dependent boyi and in thiee months was racommitted to the John 
Worthy School The boy was firrt paroled to a police oflicer and later 
was vnder the caro of a probation omcer who called at the home cvay 
two weeks. The officer thinks the mother "did all in her pcwer to make 
the boy do right/' The boy is aniioits to be released from prebatkm, bat 
the mother thmks it is veiy good for him to be under an oiicer's caro. 

a^An Irish family with foor chtkhcn, of whom this boy is the 
eldest. The mother wu nineteen when she came to this country and 
twenty when she was married. The father died when the cbiklrai wero 
little and the mother remarried. The stepfather drank, was uakmd to 
thechiklren, and dkl not support thefamilyro that the mother has always 
taken in washmg ever since the father died. The home has ahvays been 
poor and untidy. One of the children was an epileptic and very difficult 
to take care of. When this bqy was twelve yean old, he was brought into 
court for breaking the seal on a freight car and stealing lo pounds of 
mince meat; he was put on probatMn. The probation officer says he 
betonged to a bad gang, never had proper home care, and was kept out 
of school to deliver washing for his mother. He has never been m court 
agam. He has worked as a wagon boy in a department store for five 
months, as erracd bcqr for six months, m a milk depot for two months, 
and is now a pin boy in a bowling-alky. He gives all his wages to his 

35. An Irish family of seven children, five of whom died at birth. 
Both father and mother were twenty-four years old when they came to 
thiscountry. The father is dead and the mother is a cook m a restaurant 
The mother has none out to work for thirteen years and has had a hard 
tioM supporting the familyeven with the county hdp which she had when 
the chiMren were small They lived m a very poor home of two rooms in 
a very poor neighborhood. This boy was mst brought into court at 
the age of fifteen by his mother, becanre he wouM not work and becaure 
he was abusive to her and had struck her several times. He was sent to 



the John Worthy School for eight months. When he was seventeen he 
ibrongbtin 



^ on the charge of disorderly conduct and put on probation 

for four months, but was finally sent to the John Worthy School lor the 
third time. The boy was fint under the care of a probatwn officer and 
was later paroled to a vohinteer ormmisation. The ofllcen of the organi- 
zation got several positfons lor the boy, but he had a strong averrion to 
any kind of steady work. He b very deaf, however, and has had some 
trouble holding positions on that account He has worked very imgoJarly 
and has had a variety of jobs. He was in a machino-shop for six months, 
in a harness-shop for thrre months, worked for a kmg time on a farm, and 

The boy's younger brother is abo a ward of 



the court 

Sehool Stjfrowwl.— I am ip years old. I left school when I was #6. 
I wis then m thee Bade 1 bMan to go to school when I wu 6 years old. 
The studies which nave helped me most to earo money are f«admf mid 
wriHng becauK / cm f$ai rndfud whin I wmd fo 110. 
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TNB MUNQUINT CHILD AND THI HOMB 

36. A Polnli lamkf wiih Bve childno, cf whon thk bojr b dw 
ddtit. The f atlwr, who worlttd in tlw fiddi iMlDie tnnlgntnfi CMM to 
this oouatiy at tiM age of thirty-iiinCi and the loUoving jnar flMfiiad a 
girl of Imen, wte had just eone over. Neither of then eonM read or 
write EnjjjMih bat hothoouldipeak a little. The father wai kiled craning 
the tracw i^ien the childrcB were Mnall» and tinoe then the Bwthtf has 
worked as a scrabwonan. The liaiily of sii and the two Mgen live in 
three vDons ottihe lonrth floor of a lai|B tenement The anther hens 
the house dein, hot the raof leaks and the raoois are ofteo daoipi The 
mother used to send the boys to mt eoal from the tracks "hecanee eveqr 
one did." When twdve years old this boy was arrested on a d i sorde r l y 
charge for stealing cpel fram f rei|ht cars uid thnwing it at raihond em- 

n^^Mp^^^^^p^M H a^p ^vnev ^wwn« wn# wn^^n ^^w^vne^^^^ a ^enwnovenn n^^^e^w^n^oe a b^^p nv^n^vO^^Bv n^^^w 

the mvestigator that she saw other boys bringing home coal from the 
tracks and sent her boy to pick some op toob and ne stole it One year 



later he was charged with stealing from a freight car goods veined at )s5; 
this tone he was ooaunitted to the John Wortjof School for six months. A 
year after his releam he was brooght in oa a disordcfly charge for throwng 
madatstorewmdowsand wasputonmobatna. The bw is not strong 
and b probably not normal mentally. The sister says he "has been cnuqr 
sixtimek" At one ti me wh ta he wn believed to be temporsiily Hwane, he 

^^osn n^w^nnonn^^^aB ^oa va^^p a^^n^n^pan%^npan n a^^^m^ei%^nne a n^s n^nonna^w^w ^n^^^^np wtMmw n^n^wo^^n^^H 

thinks he cannot hnprove because his nund b not nornul. 

Scbod SMmwNl^l am 17 years old. I left school wheo 1 wae 
§4 years old. I was then in the 9 pade. I began to go to school when I 
was 10 yean old. The stadia which have helped on nnst to earn anoey 
are Rmimi md wnllmgt because / w»k§i mi fl# frinHmg 9§ui «i atmd 

37. Thb boy was one of seven chiklren.whoee father was German* 
American and whom anther was Caesdian. The father was thirty and 
the mother siateen when thor wen marrkd. The father was a rmoad 
eagineer but loot hb position, ne mys, becauw hb eyesitht fsiled, bat then 
b evidence also of intemperance. He has been workmg nights now and 



keepmg houw durmg the day whfle the anther b away inshmg. The 
chiidreii have been anich neglected, with tin mother away all day and 



the father asleep meet of the timfe The hoan b very poor and bare. 
When the boy was nme yean old he was brought into court oa the charge 
of incorrigibility; he wu found feiteriag about the streets and hb pareatt 
said they could not control him; he was put on probatioa. But withm 
a year he was brought in agam as a truant and charosd with hnorrigi- 
bHity and was sent to the Chicago Penntal School. The parents my he 
improved greatly after he had been at the Parental School. He has ben 
under the can of a truant officer and he now attends school ngnlarly. 

MoofSMfMMt— lam 1^ yean QkL I left school whon I was-. 
I was then in the 4 grade. I begsn to go to school when. I wmro yean 
old. The stodin which have helped me most to earn mon^are-^-. / 
iam 4Mty work. 
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FAMILY FAKAGIAPHS RBLATING TO BOYS 

a8L A German family with acvntcoi childits, of whom twdve 
aie dead aad tivo married. The father was twenty-five yean old and the 
mother twenty when they were married, and they came to this comitry 
nme yean Uter. The father was intemperate and finally died firom the 
effects of drink. The mother soes out washing hut she can scarcely speak 
any English and can earn only about ^ooa week. Shehas always had a 
loafim; crowd of boaidcn about the house who have had a had influence on 
the children. She brought this boy to court when he was fourteen and in 
the second grade at school, saying that he was skepmg out at nudit and 
that he would not work orjio to school; he was sent to the John Worthy 
School for nine months. The boy was paroled to a probation officer, who 
thinks he could have been easily controlled had there been more affectkm 
at home. There seems to have always been a lack of qfmpathv between 
the mother and the boy, but the mother is very amnous far his wages. 
The boy worked for a year in a piano factory and then s|wnt three yean 
learning the printing trade. He is now working in a printing shop. 

sg, A hk)rw^an family with four chikfacn. The mother is 
American bom. The ages of the parents at marriage were eighteen 
and seventeen. After the father's death, the mother dkl scrubbing 
and worked veiv hard hideed. The mother rcnurried when thirty- 
two. The stmather is a mechanic in a tinshop, earning about f i8 
a week, and they now hive a more comfortable home of four rooms. 
When this boy was fourteen he was brought into court for stealng 90 



pounds ci sausage. He was found to be a truant and was sent to the 
Chicago Parentd School When he was siiteen he was charged with 
stealing china worth ^.75; he was put on probttkm, and finally sent to 
a state school for ddmquent boys. The boy was fint paroled to a police 
officer, and then to a probation officer. The firrt officer never found the 
mothtf home when he called. The last officer called "just once," but the 
mother resented her commg and the officer oouU get no help from the 
home The boy nporttd once a month. One summer the police officer 
took the boy campmg. The bw unproved a neat deal Hesoldpapen 
for a while, then worked as office boy in a clrag-itore, and recently he 
has worked seven months as a helper in a foundry. The bo/s older 
brother is also a ward of the court 

. School SMfMunf.— I am #7 yean okL I left school when I was tS, 
I was then in the 7 grade. I bc^ to go to school when I was 8 yean 
old. The studies which have hdped me most to earn mon^ an rnutfraf 
beause I ludio rmd iki mmus if ihi sinds. 

)a An Irish family with sii chiklren, one of whom b married. 
The parents came to this country when the father was twenty-two and 
the mother nineteen, and they were married three yean Uter. The 
father, who was a structural i r on-wor k er's helper, died when the chiUren 
wem small, and the mother used to scrub oflioes at night before they were 
old enough to help. The house of sii rooms b clean, but the family on 
the whole are shiftless and happy-no-locky. The mother was very un- 
truthful to the probation officer about the boy and was s 
severe in dealuig with him. When he was fourteen he was _. 
court, charged with flipping cars, and was put on probatkm. 
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TMB DBLINgUINT CHILD AND TNB NOMB 

was iftMB he wis in agna, chamd with bnaking opoi a pcaaot sbt 
■MMdune and stealtnc $i i wortli ofBoods; ha was iMMa mora pA on pio- 
bacien. Within a ftw aMinths he was bimidit m again, chaiBsd with 
tBooni|sbiKty and flipping can; and ha was tnis time committed to the 
Jolu Wortl^ School He was nnder the care of a pnbatioB ofliocr, who 
nys she visited the hooMooce a week hot scMom saw the boy. Shesayt 

she said. Tne boy ana thie awther always qnaiit l ed ever the boy's wages; 
both wanted what he earned. He began work at f a of teen as a messenger 
boy , bat he has never been a good worker and at present he is not workmg 
at alL A younger biother is also a ward d the conrt 

Sekool SUUmmL^'^l am i8 years old. 1 left school when I was 14. 
I was then in the 7 grade. I began to go to school when I was p yean 
old. The stttdics which have helped me most to earn nwney are ArUh* 
wufk, RMJmg, JIVdraf, 5pillNvbecaiiwttiyar<tatu«lsflwmfl^y«MrL 

)i. A German-American family with sii chiMitn, of whom this 
boy is the eldest The father was twenty-two and the mother seventeen 
when th^ were married* The father wu a drunkard, and the mother 
supported the family for yean by washing. Four yttn ago she got a 
divorce and has married again; the boy's stepfather b a decent, indn^ 
trioos man who works in the stockyards. The home is still untidy and un- 
attractive and the children are dirty. This boy's delinquency occurred 
when he was fourteen yean old while the mother wu workmg and was 
not able to care for the children. He wu brought into court with another 
boy for stealing han» from a railroad car, and was put on probalion under 
the care of an officer, who says she has never had any trouble with hhn. 
She called at the home every two weeks and always talked to him in the 
presence of his mother. The mother enjoys the oftcer's visits and thinkji 
that they have a food influence on the boy. The boy is weD behaved 
now and has a good work record. At one time he worked m ''the Yards" 
but he is now employed by a railway company. He has always "given 
in" his 



was 5 



School StskmonL^ am 17 yean old. 1 left school when I 
14. I was then in the 6 grade. I began to go to school when I 
yean oM. The studies which have hoped me most to earn money 
riganmg because It Mpt m§ iojigmro mf timi, 

3a. A Canadian famfly with three chiMren. The father died a 
good many yean ago. The mother supported the family bywashing 
and cleaning, and the three children were left alone aO day. The home 
was always very poor, and the family had county help for a long time. 
The two boys would not help the mother when they were old enough, 
and she is now living with the nuuried daughter and working in a laundry. 
At the a|e of fifteen thb b^ wu brought into court u inoorrigibk. 
He and his brother were lakl not to have proper parental care and to be 
sleeping in basements; he wu put on prooation. At the age of siiteea 
he wu orottjriit m again on the charge of stealing meat from the can on 
the Illinois Central tracks to the amount of fas; he wu coannitted to 
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FAMILY PAtACIUraS RELATING TO BOYS 

the John Worthy Scbooi. He ii noif in the Gooaty Hospital with typhoid 
fever. He a a |ood worker when wdL 

3}. An Ifiih lunily with eight children. The father was twenty- 
four and the mother eighteen whoi they were manied, and th^ cane 
to this counti^ fomteen yean later. The father b a oonunon laborer, a 
shtfdess drinloag man, who has never been able to supfnrt the famfly. 
The mother did w'ght janitor work for fourteen yean, leaving the children 
with no one to look after them evenings. The home was neat and pfoasant, 
but the family have always lived m a Ytn bad neighborhood where 
sahxMis, pool rooms, low thcaten, and dance halls offer every temptation. 
At the age of fifteen this boy was bioodit into court charged with stealing, 
and was pot on probation. He had orokca a window valued at S5.00, 
also a show case vahied at 15.00^ and had stolen two shim valued at yi.oa 
Within a year he was bronmit in again, charged with disorderly conduct, 
having been arrested on the street, intoncated; he was again put on 
probation. The police officer to whom he was paroled says tnat tne boy 
tried hard to improve but *'his old reputation was a^amst him and he wu 
ahrays being arrested for anything that went wrong m the neighborhood." 
The boy reported every month until he grew too oM. He is nineteen 
yean old now. When the investiator visited the home he was in the 
House of Correction for two montns as a result of being arrested in a 
hotel with some gfals from the country. The boy is a teamster and on 
the whole is a pretty good worker and good to the famfly. He is very 
illiterate, however, anocan scarcely read or write. The mother says that 
a younger brother, who is now in the John Worthy School for the second 
time, "can't learn well" and hates to go to school, and that is the cause 
of hn ddinqocncy. Two sisten are now working and support the famfly. 

This boy was one of five chfldren with an American father 
rish mother. The parents were married when the father was 
twenty-five and the mother twcnt¥4wa The father, who died from the 
effects of a raflrond accident, had been an iion-worfcer's helper earning 
good wages, but he drank, and the fam^y never got on very wdL After 
the death of the father, the mother went to work in a laundry. They 
lost their home on which they had paid ffioo out of fidoo; one of the 
chiUren died; and the discouragBd mother began to drink ms her hus- 
band had done. Because of her bad habits the family were pot out of 
sevtfal hones, and finaUy the court took the two youaysr giru and put 
them in a scbiiol for dependent girls. This boy was then twdve vein 
old and, not having anyone to care for hhn, played truant, ran awiy, broke 
hito a candy store at xjo a. m., and then slept in a barn. He was sent 
to the Chicago Farental School Two yean later he broke into a coal 
office and took S1.15 from the telephone box, one harness, and fifteen 
coal bags. He was sent to a state mstitution for deUnqoent boys. An 
oMer brother, who is a street laborer, recently had the mother arrested 
for drinking 

IV. UNSYMPATHETIC STEP-PARENTS 

1$. An Irish family with three chfldren. The boy's father died of 
tuberculosis 00 the same day the boy was bom. He had been iU for 
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THB DBUNgUBNT CmiD AND TNB HOMl 

fome tins, and the moclwr irarlccd as a teanstrm abnoic natil tlie day 
of tba boy's Mrth. Sba had come to this cooatfywhuiste was twcBty and 
was maniad four yaan later. The boy's stepfather is a dnmkara and 
beats his wife and abuses the children. He worhs between sprees and has 
been a laborer in one estaUishflBcnt for many years, but does not support 
tho family and was recently in the House of Correction. The mother 
kept a little candy and iroeery store for a tone but 'Ug^vt too much 
credit" and was fmally onliied to jpe it up. The funily then lived in 
four rooms back of their store. Tne boy's older sister works regularly 
and earns l&oo a week and "gives m" aU of it The boy's stepbratber, 
who is still in school, has amys been delicate and was blind it one 
timeb When thbbi^ was thirteen, he was brought into court on the charae 
of stealmgi He, with another boy, broke into a store and stole gfXMS 
worth fio; he was also charged with staying away from home and sleep- 
ing out nights and not going to school He was put on probation, bat 
withm a year he was brou^ in agam as hicorrigible; bis mother said 
he was an idle bad boy. and that she couM not control hhn. Ho was 
committed to tho John Worthy School for eleven months. Whenrdeased 
he wu put under the care of a police officer who says he tried to co- 
operate with the mother and also tried to break up the boy's connectkm 
with a toufh gang to which he behmied and to counteract the father^s 
bad enunpw. The officer nvs that tne hoy will never really improve 
unless he stays away from his stesfother and gives up the "ong" with 
which he has been associating. He says that the stqrfather has always 
been cruel to the boy, and that the house was anythmg but a home, so 
that the boy stayed away from it as much u he possibly coukL He used 
to steal the milk and bread from porches. The mother says that the officer 
dkl an that he could for the boy. She says the boy used to keep his wages 
from time to time and then disappear for sevend days, spending it all 
with a "tough crowd." A short time ago he spent fcB, a month's wages, 
in this way, and has not been home SHice. He hu been slenmg niriits in 
a coal office where he works. His employer speaks well of mm and says 
he is not a bad boy but "a rover by nature.'' He has had a good many 
jobs, chiefly as errand or meisenger boy, but has never earned above #7.00 



)& A Hungarian family with ten chihirsn. Both parents came to 
this country when they were cnildren. The mother has been married three 
times, and this boy, who is the child of her second husband, was in an 
orphan asylum from the time he was nine until he was thirteen years of 
age. His rdatkms with his stepfather have never been pleasant. The 
stepfather is a pressor m a taikip-shop and makes very good wages, but 
is harsh and unkind. The boy is not staying at home now,— he tayt he is 
nagged and scolded so mucat He has always been indnied to steal, 
anowhen hn mother took boarders he used to steal firom them. He hu 
an older sister who has been in court twice and is now m Geneva. When 
the boy was thirteen, he was brought into court charged with assaulting 
his stepfather with a paiL The stqifather and mother both sakl he was 
heyoni their control and wouki not go to school. He was committed to 
the John Worthy School for four months. At the age of fourteen he was 
brou^t in again, charged with stealing $14 from a boarder. He was agam 
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Milt to the lohn Worthy School this tine ioriMcynr. When rdciied he 
was pot unocr the cifc of a Fntetioo oflioer, who iays he G»«pcnted with 
the ichool teachers and the princtpaL The mother also hdped some, bat 
the stepfather was too haish. The boy kept one job fior over a year, but 
has had nothing steadjr since His former cmptoyer was interested in 
htm, bnt became eonvmced that the boy was "wiictiable." 

37. A German famfly with four children. The mother is dead and 
there is a stepmother. Thnr are UMlustrioiis, qniet people and have a 
pleasant home The lather has worked fourteen yean for one firm n a 
cabinet maker and earns I15 a week. After the mother's death four vean 
apo. this boy seems to have "gone to the bad." The boy and the father 
lived with a married sister lor a time and no one eirrased any control 
over the boy. The stepmother is pretty hard on him now and is always 
finding fanlt with him. He was very slow and indolent at school and was 
rqieatedly sent home. At the age of fourteen he wu brought mto court 
with another boy 00 the charge of stealing three bags of oats and was 
committed to the John Worthy School At the age of fifteen he was 
brou^t in again on the charge of incorrigibility. He would not go to 
school and he smoked dgarettct. He was again conunitted to the John 
Worthy School At the age of siiteen he was broupht into court for 
stoding from a railroad car and leaving home without inst cause and was 
sent to the John Worthy School for the third tmie. The boy was under 
the care of a police officer and two different probatkmolRecn. The police 
oflker called at the home whenever he was in the neighborhood, and the 
other olBcen visited the bciy at different times twice a month and helped 
him to get work. Th^ were "very sorry for the boy, but did not know 
anything that could be done for Iran." The father and the stepmother 
do not tnink he has improved and the strpmothcr seems to think that he 
never will He was recently m the House of Correction, but for the bnt 
two months has been working as a teamster, earning fia a week. He 
says he is plannmg to buy a team for himself within a year. 

SdbofSlaffmMl^lami^yeanold. I left school when I was 14 
I was then in the 5 grade. 1 began to go to school when I was 6 years 
old. The studies which have helped nwuMist to earaoMiney are iCMdnv 

38. A Polish lunily with three chikhcn. The mother died when 
the boy was very smaO; the father married ncam, and the two youngest 
children are the second wife's. The stepmotner can speak no English. 
They live in a pleasant wdl-kept, four^oom apartment The father, 
who has always been a day hterer, is a good, nidustrious nmn, but has 
no interest whatever in the boy; and the stepmother dom not know and 
does not seem to care what hM become of him. He hu always lived on 
the streets, and when in school went with boys who were habitual truants. 
At the age of twelve he was brought ano court for tmancy, and was sent 
to the Chicago Parental School Three yean later he was braueht into 
court on a burglaiy charge; he was sent to the John Worthy Sdiool for 
one year. The parents say that at about the tune when tMy eqwcted 
htm back a pohceman told them that the boy had been ar re sted for 
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THB DBUNOUiNT CHILD AND THB HOMB 

friadlareaiy aadbidbwiMnttoJaa. They have not hnrd from hin 
and havt no idea where he is lervkf hie lentence He hu never been 
under the care o( a prohatioB officer. 

39. An Italian family with three chOdren, thii boy the ddett The 
father was eighteen and the mother twenty-nine when tniy were married. 
The mother had Jott come to this conntry. but the fether had been here 
ever iincc he was eleven yean oM. The mother died when this bjoy was 
thirteen years old and the fiither married afain. The boy and his step- 
mother are not friendly. The family live in five rooms, but formerly had 
only twa The father, a street-fweeperi need to "no on spfea** but is 
more steady now, althonih he dom not work as rcgnlafly as he did before 
the boy began to earn money. The Cither says he got rhe umati s m from 
worldng in ditches and that poor health keeps him out of work. Htuyt 
the boy gambles and does not bring home aO his wages. There is evi- 
dently ill feeling between theok At the age of fourteen the boy was 
brought into court, chaiged with malicious mischief; he was put on 
probation. At the age of siiteen he was brought in again, charged with 
stealing brass; he wu agam pot on probation. The parents my that the 
probation officer wu good to nim. The visits of the officer varied accord* 
mg to oooditkms. He preferred to visit the home because of the boy's 
dimculty with his stepmother and did not have the boy report to lum. 
He supplied the family with some cbthing and provi s ion s on several 




trouble llie investigator thoiuht the father seemed to regard hhn as a 
''vicMMis, unrelated creature," Gut was vciy amuous to get hb wages. 
The boy sold papers for sii years out of school houn before he was old 
enough to get a working certificate and earned about |).oo a week. When 
he wu fourteen he earned If sa More recently he earned f&oo a week as 
shipping clerk in a printing office^ but the last two months he has been out 
of work. He is very fond of cheap "shows" and he singi in front of 
sakxms in the summer. 

Seioei SUdimmL'-^i am id years old. I left school when I was 
#4 1 was then in the 5 grade. I bcmm to go to school when 1 was 8 
years old. The studies which have hoped me most to earn money are 
R^dimg mid wnUng became / «nm « skt^pmg dirk, 

4a An Irish family with four chfldren. The father, who did not 
come to this country until he was twcnty^hree, is an assistant shipping 
clerk m a factory, earning |u a week. They have a dean, good home or 
six rooms, which they own, but the stmnother is very nagging. This 
\toy was brought into court at the age of rourteen by his parents, who said 
that he ran away from home and would not work or no to school The 
father and the stepmother said they had consulted tneir cicrmnan as 
to what could be done to ke» the boy in school and away from bad 
company, and he suggested tne John worthy School as a preventive 
measure. The boy was sent to the John Worthy School for three months 
and then was released on probation. He was under the care of a proba- 
tion officer who "performed her duty satisfactorily" accordmg to the 
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father. She often called at the home and the hoy icportcd to her evciy 
week. She thought him a good bay, mhuademood vy the stmnothcr, 
and through her by the father. During their interviewi the tried to bring 
about a better underrtandmg between the parnts and the child. Since 
the boy has been away ffon hone he has written irregulariy to the pro* 
bation officer. At one time he was a messenger boy, and later a lineman 

alarm m 



with a telegraph company. He is now on 



South Dakota. 



At, A German-Jewish fiimily with fivt children. The father has 
marriea again, and the four children of thn maniage are the only ones at 
home. One of the others is in a home for crippled children, one is in 
Canada, one is in a home for dependent boys, one is in an institutkm for 
delinquent boys, and one ran away from home because he could not get 
along with his stepmother. The father was twenty-four when he immi- 
grated and the storoothcr thirty-five, but thcv have lived in Qiicano 
only seven years. Th^ lived for a time in Canada and then in New YorL 
They have a dirty apartment of four rooms on the second floor, rear, 
but use only two rooms and want to rent the other two. The father is 
a pressor ami oouM earn fair wages, but he works very little, drinks, and 
» cmd to the family, who are constantly dependent on charity. They 
have received aid from a charitable society, from a scttleoient, and from 
the county. The stepmother is a hardworiung woman, who washes and 
scrubs in order to help support the family, but who has little interest 
in the chikfacn. She says, A permn can barehr care for her own chiMren. 
How can she care for or control struige onesr' When this boy was ten 
years okl, he was brought into court for being out after midnight and was 
sent to a home for dependents. Later he was brought in on a truancy 
charge and committed to the Chicago Ptental School, but the order 
was changed and he was sent to a hospital for treatment. Two years 
kter he was sent to the John Worthy School on a charge of larceny and 
the nat year he was in another institution for definquent boys. After 
his release he was under the care of a probatkm officer, who sa3fs that the 
boy has been discouraging at all times. She went to see him every week, 
and found that the stepmother ahvajfs had something bad to say about 
him; the father "was at least truthful." TheboyhubeenininstittttwBS 
the greater part of the last four years. The stepmother nys that the 
probation officer is very good. A younger brother has had an equally 
had school record, has also been in the Parental School, and is now m 
an institution for dependent boys. The probation officer si^ the step» 
mother declared she hated the children and that her only interest in them 
was due to the fact that they oouM eain when they were fourteen yours 

okL The boy did wdl in a manual training class in a Jewish training 
ichool, 

Scbaal SMimmL^^l am jo years old. 1 left school when I was i/. 
1 was then in the j oadc. I begus to go to school when I was to years 
old. [The boy could not write any words or sentences.] 

4a. The parents of thb Polish boy were married when both were 
about twenty and came to this country a few vean later. The boy's 
mother died before he was two yean oM, and the ftther remarried. 
The ftither used to get drank and did not work steadily. He died when 
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THB DBUMOUINT CHILD AND THl HOMt 

the bo¥ was abottC leviB. The tttpoMthcr hat nnanied aid the boy has 
DO ffcal home. The fttpnothtr si^ the boy it ^no food"; he ivonld aoc 
miiid hit ttra-parautt, and to they would^iiot heep hiiD. He' ' ^ 
itMrvcn 



the ttepaMtMr vciy tddfam tect him. The ttcpnocher turt the boy hat 
not h np ro ved and never will; the layt "he will alwijyt be bad.** The 
probatioa oAlcer tays he hat done very well oooiidenng hit chancet n 
life At the age of Iburteai he wu biought into court awr|ed with at* 
tault; he, with two other b(qfa,attaulted a nun and robbed hm of fi.oa 
He wat cominitted to the John Worthy School for tevcn nonthti The 
bcqrwat paroled to a police oflker. The ttepnotherti^ the oflkor called 
to tee the boy about four thaet and the hey reported to the oflioer once 
a month. The officer tried to get ban to fo to niiht ichooL The boy it 
now nmeteen years old and wat rtotntly tent to the Home of Gonectioa 
on a burglaiy charge. He hat worked a thort tioM in teveral diffefcnt 
placet, b^minf with a job at an elevator boy at S$.oo a week. Hit 
latt petition wat a good one. Heworkedinafoundnrataconnaherlor 
eighteen mootht. 

StkoU SUUmmL'-l am t^ years old. I left tchool when I wat 
14. I wat then in the 4 erade. I began to go to school when 1 wat p 
3fears oM. The studies wnich have helped me most to earn monqr are 
Mmmd Tmmag because r^ifft^r— (Boy uaaUe to c o m p ie e s statement] 



43. This boy was one of two childien of Italian jnrants who lived 
on a farm in Italy before immifratkm and came to Qiicago when the 
father was twenty-eix. Whdi thn boy was live years old, his mother died 
and htt father reoMnied shortly after. The oldmt boy could not get along 
with his stepmother and left home three years ago. There are six chUdicn 
by this second marriage, sU at home. They nave a comfortable ftv^ 
room home. The s tqwnothcr thinks her hoyt should not work, although 
thty are over sixteen. This boy hu worked for his fother, who is an 
electricaan, for lour yean, and receives no wages. The boy is a Catholic, 
and his stepmother and the rest of the famOv have become Protestants. 
This is a constant source of oontentkm. Tne stepmother says the boy 
steals, but the probation officer mvs they give bhn no spending money 
and he is not to btame, for he worn faithnilly and cans mora than his 
cfothes. When he was thirteen, hewu brought mto court on a vagranqr 
charge; the boy uid his father was crad to bun; he was put on probation. 
The next winter his father brought him to court and omiged bhn with 
incorrigibility, saying he wu oodbedient He was sent to the John 
Worthy School for one year. Four months later the family charged hhn 
with refusmg towork and not staying home nights. He was again sent to 
the John Worthy School for one year. The probation officer says the boy 
would be a strai^tforward manly boy if he received good home treat- 
ment The bqy MS no bad habits and Kkes to read, but the fother win 
not permit him to read anything but rdigious books, which do not appeal 
to the hoy. The officer thinks that the parents have become impaoM 
fanatics. 



V. DRUNKEN PARENTS 



44. An Irish-American family with twelve children, two dead. 
■^ atmarmge. The father is a steamfitter by 
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trade, bot a hopdcst dmnkaid who spoidi about nine nonthi out of 
every twelve in the House of ConcctioQ. The nother acnriM and waihcs, 
but IS quite helpless in attempting to care for so large a famdfy. They 
live in a wretchedly poor home of four rooms. The probation officer 
says none of the chilaren started with a fair inheritance of physical or 
moral strength. This boy's ambition is to be a priie lighter. The mother 
seems bewildered with her troubles and, if the boys will only work and 
give her their pay, she docs not care where th^ live or loaf. The eldest 
son hu left home; the second son is like the father and is now in the House 
ofCorrection; two other bovs are wards of the court; a little girl of seven 
has tuberculosis. The funiiy have been given some charitable assistance. 
At the age of twelve this boy was brought into court charged with stealing 
II gold rings valued at no; the mother was unable to control him. 
He was committed to the John Worthy School lor eiaht months. When 
he was thirteen he was brou^t in, charged with steanni min from the 
railroad; he was again committed to the John Worthy School for eleven 
months. When he was fifteen, he was moght in agam, charged with 
stealing brass from a coal company; and be was put under the care of a 
probation officer who called at the home frequently. She felt sonv for 
the whole lunily and hel|Md them all she conU; she provided the children 
with clothes that th^ micht attend schooL The boy left home a week 
before the investigator called.- The mother sakl she had no idea where he 
was goina; he simply did not torn up one evening and she heard he had 
"gone off "with twee bovs. She uys the boys oiten do that and she su|>- 
poses they are as well off as they would be at home. This boy gave his 
mother his pay when he had any. He was a ddiveiy hay m a large 
department store for a year and worked as package hay in another de- 
partment store for a 3fear and a half . 

45. A Bohemian family with five chfldren, one of whom is dead, 
one In the John Worthy School, and one hu run away from home The 
parents were married when the father was twenty-six and the mother 
twenty, and came to this country the same year. They can speak only 
a little EngUsh. Th^' live in a poor home in a house that is oklaDd damp; 
and they take occasional lodgers. The mother drinks heavily and has a 
bad temper. The father is a decent and haidworkmg man, a tailor, who 
did own nis own shop, bot has "gone down." He b now iO in the hospital, 
and the family are quite destitute. At the age of fifteen this boy was 
broui^t into court 00 the charge of stealing a suit of clothes valued at 
iio^ and three pain of trousers valued at f6koa He was sent to the John 
Worthy SchooL At the age of sixteen he was brought in ajpun as incor- 
rigible; he wouM not work and kxtered on the streets with bad boys; 
he was again committed to the John Worthy School The boy wu paroled 
to a regular probation officer on his release. The officer sajrs the boy has 
now run away from home. She feeb that he has been the victim of bad 
home conditions and that there is little hope for him. He was a teamster, 
and hb mother says he earned about f lo a week lor a time but never 
brought his wages home. Later he joined the navy but was imprisoned 
for four months for some offense committed there He was said to be 
"very lane and o ve r g ro wn "— "overbearing, and tried to rale ev«y* 
thing." He ran away with a circus two years ago, and the family think 
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ha ii ill Tens. The moclitr tayi the John Worthy School did hoc do the 
hoy nuch food, but the was glad to have his youBfer hrother, who it Boir 
fifteen, sent thm hccaute he eonld not get work and times were so haid. 
She seems to want to get rid of aU her children. 



4d An Irish limily with three chfldm of whom this boy it the 
eldest. The partntt were married wlMn the father was forty-eight and 
the mother twenty-iii. The father had then been in this conntiy more 
than twenty yean» bot the mother had oome over mom recently. The 
home has ahrays been che crt es i and onattractivt. Both parents drink, 
and the mother it a "laiy, untidy, dirty, ignorant woman,^' who it not 
able to write. The father it a day laborer who tome th ne t eamt good 
waget. Thit boy it not normally oright At the age of twelve he left 
tchool to peddle papen with tome other bo^ He wat broaght hi that 
tame year for trvangf, and wat tent to the Chicago Parental School After 
hit releate he wonld not obey hit fiarents, but managed to keep out of 
court until thrm ymrs later when he was arretted lor throwing a rock 
through a plate abtt window vahied at faa He wat pot on probation 
under the care Cf a police oAoer. The oAceruyt that he tried tohdp 
the boy, but the motncr wat not truthfiil and would give no bete, and 
that before long the boy ran away^ and Joined the navy. Before he 
entered the navy the boy had a variety of "Jobt"— he worhed in a ham 
houM, at a mettengtr boy, and then at "a Junction." 



47. A Gemiaa famil)r with teven children. The mother b Amer- 
ican born. The father immipated at the a|[e of twenty^«evcn and camo 
directly to Chicago, where henat lived for thirty-three yean. The iimiy 
were at one tone fairly pratperout, but the father wat ruined by drink. 
He uted to own the tanon above which they Uved, at wett u a iwor and 
feed ttore with a boom in the rear, which tn^ rented; but he drank to 
eicett. and ivc yean ago lott all th«r had. Smce then th^r have lived 
m a rented apartment, vciy neat and clean but barely furnithed. The 
father hat rhcumatitm badly and cannot work regulariy. The mother 
taket in wathing, but doet not earn very much. One ton hu been para- 
\yud tince he wat teven mootht okL At the>a|e of nine thit boy wat 
brought into court at a truant and wat tent to the Chicago Parental SchooL 
A year later he wat bron|dit into court for violating hit parole and wat 
again tent to the Ptrental School. At the age of eleven he wat agam 
brought into court for using vile language and encouraiing boys to stay 
away from school. This tune he was committed to the John Worthy 
School. At the age of twelve he was arrested for twmina away from 
home and attending tchool irregulariy. He wu put on probatMm— tat 
under the care of a special. olRrer and later under a poboe officer. The 
last officer seems to have made a persistent effort to get the bpy to do 
better and often went to visit the home and talk with the parents. Several 
times the officer tecoied woric for the boy, which he woiud not take. He 
finally joined the navy, where he ttill it. 



^ An American familv with three chiklren at home. The father 
is a waiter in a rettaurant ana workt fairiy tteadily, but he drinkt and it 
veiy quarreltome. The mother it a hardworking woman, but hu a 
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twribie temper. Tlw oldat boy drank, pmbled, wii inmiofiL and is 
Hour in the state penttcntiary serving a tea-year sentenoe. A sister of 
twenty-ooe drinks, and tke lunily were pot out of a flat building last 

Car because of the gill's behavior. The fitber hu always been veiy 
d, and has suppoiud the children m their wrongdoing. At die age 
of fifteen this boy was bronght mtoooiirt charged with bfeaking the peace; 
he was put on probation. At the age of siitecn he was brounit in again, 
charged with kiafing; he wouU not work, he said he "didn't have to"; 
he was again put on probation. Within a year he was brought in again 
on the cbaige of stealing a bn containmg a dress from a ddivcry wagon; 
he was put on probation for the third time. He was broimht into court 
a fourtn time, the third within a year, charged with burglary; he^ 
with a man twenty«four yean old, stole a cash register with I50 in it. 
He was sent to the John worthy School and later transferred to another 
school for ddmquent boys. The boy did not improve under probation. 
The probatioo officer fecb that the parents were to blame for the boy's 
misconduct and that he might have improved if she had had their coopera- 
tion. The parents fdt very bitterly about the mterferenoe of the comt 
and the probation officer. The probation oflker called at the home a 
good many times but wu admitted only once or twice when she took a 
police officer with her. Th( boy reported to the probation officer but 
once. She tried to icnd him to different places where he miaht lecure 
work, but he would never go. The boy always said that he dia not have 
to work because his father made a bt of money as a politician. The 
officer knows nothing of the family at preient; they have moved every 
two or three months since the boy came into court 

49. A Polish family with seven children. The father was thirty 
and the mother twcntjHime when tiMy came to this country and neither 
of them has learned to speak EngHsh. The family formerly lived in three 
rooms. They now have a very dirty, bare heme of four rooms in a dark 
rear apartment back of a sakion. The father is a tinw-keeper and earns 
very small wages. Th^ seem to be a fow and degraded family; the mother 
and father both drink and constantly quaivel and fight the mother is 
frequently drunk. When this boy was twelve vors old he was brought 
mto court charged with taking Isnuig out of a freight car in order to sell 
it for junk. He was put on piobatkm. The boy liked the officer to whom 
he was paroled and reported to him once a month. He has .improved 
inspiteofbad home surronndinp and has been working m^the Yards" 
for two yean. The boy's younger brother is also a ward of the court; 
another is away from home and the family say he is an "actor." 

Stheel SMmimI— 1 am t6 yean okl. 1 left school when I wu 
#4 1 was then m the a grade. I btpn to go to school when I was 9 
yean old. The studies which have helped me most to earn money are— 
fUtn because (Boy unable to complete the statement] 

5a An Irish-American family with five chiMren, four of them still 
at home. The father, an ci-policeman, hm become a teamster. Both 
parents are intemperate, and tne mother is an invalid and probably some* 
iduit feeble-minded as welL The home conditions have never been good, 
although the famfly seem to have ahrays been sdf^ustaining. The 
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TNI OIUNOUIKr CHILD AND TNI HOMI 

moiber thooght tUt boy was UviJht by his ddcr brother to use cocaiM. 
When the b^ wis seven yiera old. be fdl ind hart his back so severely 
that he was not able to a» to school for several ycats. When he was 
thirteen and in the seooodgra^ ^ school he wu broniht into court for 



_ a bony coshion; oe was pot on probation. Ine foHowmgyear 
he was charied with brsaking into a bairn, and was sent to the John 
Worthy School for eicht oMmths. When he was lifteen,he was bronght 
in charged with disorderiy conduct and was p«t on probation. When he 
was sixteen, he wu in court again, this time for stealing chickens, and 
was sent to the John Worthy School for one year and four months. The 
boy wu first paroled to a police officer and later to a special probatioB 
oflicer. to whom he wu venr much devoted and who^ the mother thinks, 
"hu been the naUnf of the benr." The oflicer leds, however, that the 
parents might have given moro help and encouraument She says the 
father objected to court interferance, and the mocnsr helped only when 
pushed to extremes. The boy hu worked u ernnd boy for a year, giving 
his mother an his wages. He hu worked in other places but not steadily. 

51. An American fomily with eight children. At marriage the 
father was twenty«ne, the mother seventeen yean old. The mother 
is a shiftless woman who drinks and hu the honw fiill of caroosinc men 
and women. The father is a switchman, earning good wages. Thetamily 
now live in eight rooms; formeriy th^ had only six. The principal oif 
the school andthe probation oflicer say that home inflnencu nave always 
been and still are vety bad. When the boy wu twelve veers old, he and 
two other boys were brought into court, charged witn stealing cigars 
valued at fiio and laK pounds of smoking-tobacco valued at $9^00; 
he wu put on probatkm. The boy is now seventeen; he hu worked 
u a ddiverv boy for a State Street department store, but during the last 
three months he hu been working in a west side thutcr. He gives his 
wages to his mother. 

ScAeelSMMMnl— lam /y yean old. I left school when I wu #5. 
I wu then in the M grade. 1 began to go to school when I wud yean ola. 
The studiu which have helped me most to earn money are H^ntiug, 
RtMng, AfUkmdU because 1 ifudiitf hcnf. 

5a. A German family with twelve chiklren, of whom this bey 
is the eldest. The father wu twenty-four and the mother twcnty4wo 
when xYnty were married, and they nnmigrated a year later. The rather 
is a pipe-ntter who should earn nood wages, but who drinks and is out of 
work. The family have recently bought a sis-room house, but have a 
mortgage of |aaoo to pay. At present no one in the family is at work. 
The mother is shiftless and very lax in her control of the chiklren. 
The home is dirty and crowded, and the boys fo the neighborhood are 
saidtobe^arottgiifot." When thbbc^wu fourteen he wubraogfat into 
court with another boy for stealing some grain from a freight car. He 
wu never in court amun. The police oflicer towhom the b^wu paroled 
does not now remeoibenabout the case. The mother dou not remember 
that an officer ever called. The boy worked for a time shovdiing in a 
foundry seven days a week, but he is now out of a Job. He always "turned 
in" his wages. 
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FAMILY PAIACKAPHS RELATIMG TO BOYS 

School SUUmoidr-'l am t8 ytm old. 1 left school wfam I was /^. 
1 was then in tlw 7 mdc . I bcon to fo to school when I was 6 ytars old. 
The studies which have hdpea me most to earn money are AfiAmiUe 
md Rudmg because Aty h^ wnfAmA i^pdmtu 

Vi. SEVERE. CRUEL. OR BRUTAL PARENTS 

$). A Gennan family of seven cbiidrcn. Both father and mother 
are now dead, the home is broken up, and this boy lives with a married 
brother. The father, who was a mflknian, became insane and was so abnsivo 
to the boy that he had to leave home. When he was fourteen he was 
arrested, with a boy who had a vov bad record. char|ed with stealmg 
a tent; he was ^ on probation. Three months later ha father brought 
him in as incorrigible; the court however decided that the father abused 
the boy. and panled him to a police officer to whom he reported once a 
month. The boy is not very bright, and has worked very irregularly. 
He worked in a candy factory for awhile, and drove a milk wagon for a 
short time. 

54. A Bohemian family with six chiklren. The mother died whn 
the boy was very young* and the father committed suicide about two 
years ag& The father was siippoeed to be a tailor, but he was a drunken 
loafer, vcr^ cruel to the chUrcn. When this boy was eleven the father 
brought ban into court as incorrigible, saying that he sta3red away from 
home and slept out ni^ts; the boy in turn daimed that his father beat 
him cnidly. He was sent to the John Worthy School for two months. 
Two years later hestolea boi eontafflhigl4.oofrom a stoic, and was again 
sent to the John Worthy School for two months. After his release hb 
father died, and the boy went to live with a married sister and began to 
work in his brocher-in-uw's tailoMbop. He has changed jobs since then 
but seems to have been doing very well. At present be is working in a 
boK factory and earns (6100 a week. He was first under the care of a 
police officer and later a probation officer. The last officer says the boy 
did not have a fair chance untH she took him from his home to live 
with his sister. 

ScftMi SlilMwiil— I am 17 yean old. I left school when I was / 
I was then in the ^ grade. I began to go to school when I was tf yean 
IBoy unable to ml out the other part of the statement] 

. 55. A German famfly with five chikircn. of whom one died in 
infancy. The father was twenty-nme and the mother twenty-two when 
they were married, and they had both immicrated about five yean earlier. 
The family Kvem a fo u f - room cottage wlMca thy own and which is clean, 
H|ht, pleasant, and comfortably fumisbed. The father is a watclnnan 
who works regidarly, but five vean ago had his lex cut off by a train so 
that he was unable to work ror a year. During this permd the mothw 
took k washinc to support the family. Both parents are industrious 
and mtcDigent, but the father is very strict and harsh. He beats the boy 
severely wnen he docs wroni^ and the boy is afraid to go home when his 
father is there. The mother says that the boy deceives her somethnes, 
but she is fond of hhn. She says that she and her husband oftempwml 
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aba« hln, ud tht btttr uyi ha wbhti tht boy mr dnd. When ikc 
boy wu flvt yau* aU bt *m ttfwck by ■ mpM, wbidi paaad em Ui 
haad, awl ha nodwr tUski tUt "affactad bhn." Wm ha wu dcvtn 
ytm M hi wm brau^t iota cmR for mdiu ■ pocfaattook, whOa 
daHvarini a mwini M ■ homa. Hit pafaoisnid thai baaboiielefnai 
than aM thai tbo'coaUHtcamralhiH. Ha wai mb( to an iMtitwion 
for dnaadaM diiUna. The cnut ncord it aHan48l«, but It appaan 
that tba bay hu baan ia tha John Wotthv Sdwet twlcah aad la an* AiR. 
Tha notbv i«y> ba Mwhaa, itcab and llai; ha vaad to taha carfan and 



It osa tioM aDder ma care of a pcotatiea oAcat to whoH bawaaU 
not rapert. Tha odktr vWtad tha heaaa anca a noath. aad aaad al 
kiada of awthedi bat could auka ao JaMxaaioa eo hiai. Tha boar triad 
worUai m a auc ht pa ihap b« had a MfV cat of the ihM day ha wai 
than. IfathaainyadailwneaaddidBoihi^farHiwaaki. Aftwthii 
' ' Tboy- 



dMdthnayaai 

,. ad-a death iha 

aa iroMnthar. wfae pMvad w ba a m 
aMU. Tha aMuer oamad tha Imna tad h 
bad." Tba aeUibon Ihiak he UUad bar b! 
hava baaa a drlakiac woona, aad iha ai 
cnid to the boy who went haiffiy aad haH 
ha waa brauiht lata coart, cu^|Bd with i 
vahiad at (a^ fma a awViu ear, and ha t 
ha wa* ftftaaa ha waa bwayl iw o^coiMt , 
poanda of acnp eop p ar win traai a frant ' 

callad to aae tba bmr natil Aa hone area bnkaa ap, bat the ai 

wwJd have faiaitarid how far ha hdptd tha bey. The bey: 

iaa piaao hctniy. ■ packini bnaie aad a babety. Hia praaaat oec^a- 

HoB b ankaowB MM ba waa la the Hokm of Conactiaa aol bag w> far 

driaUni, Hit three aiatan bm named aad hb aae brathar m la tba 

atav.. 

(7. A Gamaa famSy with auht cWUraa, Iha yeaataat iix aMMhe 
eU. TMfalbwwaa twaaty^veaadtbamotharaUitaaiwhaalbaywatc 
married, aad tan yean btar they iwaiipitfad tie BMlher can apeak 
wary tiilta Eb^Ul Tbay have a poor, crowded and vary diity hana. 
The (ether la vary ciud aad bmtal. aaldaai werki, aad whaa ha deea 
work, ipaad* el hb arnmy far driak. Ha baa caicd aothiag ahoat the 
chadrea aad whaa Ihb boy «m aaat to tha leb Wot^&hed aald. 
"Good eaoogh far him." 1in aMhar nd tha Miya, bowaMr, work hard. ' 
OMbeyaaTaa|aedwa|Bidrivhi|a|Biba|awa|Da. Atthaagaafihineaa. 
thb biy wu brooght mto court accuaad of aatatiaf ■ aura ariih a povp 
of botra aad ttading fkma valaed at |i).7ji ha waa pM on preMJoK. 
WIthh ■ faw neaoa ha waa braniht b mm, dMnad with dboiMy 
eoadact and iacarriiMHty. He atde a bicycie, aold b. aad cava the 
aaoaqr » hb nMbar: he waa afaia pot oa pntatien. At the ^a of 
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FAMILY PAMGIAPHS RELATINC TO SOYS 

fourteoi he wu bnra^t io U/un, duigdd with itcaling, ami was tUt 
time comimttcd to the John wortliy Scliool for dcvcn montlii. He was 
fifst paroled to a police oiBter; later to a prabatkm officer. ThclastoAccr 
vmted the home or the ichool ooce a week. He wooM not allow the boy 
to report to him at it ^ve him aa acme to atay out nights. The officer 
tried to stir his ambitMO and make him look to the ftrtufc. The brother 
says that the officer came to the house and gave his father "an awfnl 
scolding" and made him go to work. The b(^ is not very bn|ht but is 
a good worker and veiy good to his mother and sisters^ He is iU now, 
but at one time he drove a wagon lor a tailor shop; later he worked sis 
months in a spring factoiy; and after that in a candy factory. He ''gives 
in" all his wages. 

98. An Irish-American family with three chiklien. The father, a 
day laborer, wu a drunkard and never supported the family. His health 
is miite broken now, and he is in bed roost of the time. The mother 
died of tubercukms when this boy, who is the youngest chikl, wu small. 
The lather wu so brutal to her that he hastened her death, and he wu 
also cmd to the children and used to put this boy out of the house. The 
giri who became the housekeeper alter the mother died is married now, 
and the father and the boy live with her in a four-room apartment. She 
is veiynood to the boy, and he is fond of her. An older brother is a drunk- 
aid ana tramp and has been in the Hone of Correction. When this 
boy wu fourteen, he wu brought into court charged with stealing and 
vagnmof. He wu accused of stealing coal from nilroed can and wu 
found Sleeping under a house; he wu also a truant He wu sent to the 
John Worthy School for eight- months. When rdeised from the John 
worthy School he wu oaroied to a mobatwn officer who became mtei^ 
csted m the family. She visited tne home often, advised the sister, 
and tried to show the boy that she wu interested in his welfare. She 
mmctimes took him to the theater and the drcus. The sister uys that 
the officer wu always like a mother to them and tried to get than anv- 
thing they really needed. She alwavs liked to have the officer call. The 
boy IS wondng now. sdling papers He earns about |9^oo a week and gives 
what he earns to hb sister. 

Sihool SMMwnt— I am tj years old. I left school when I wu 
tS* I wu then in the ^ grade. I began to go to school when I wu 6 
years old. The stmfos iniich have helped me mut to earn monrjr are 
TUadmg H^rikmg mid AriUmuk beca use [Boy unable to nnish 

the schedule). 

59^ A Bohemian family with ten children, two of whom are dead. 
The six oldest children were born in Bohemia and the family came to the 
United Statu eight ytan ago, when the father wu forty-two and the 
mother thirty-seven. The father is a laborer earning very mall wages 
and thefamdy have ahva/s had four or five boarders. Tney are quiet, 
mpectable people, well liked in the neiahborhood where they used to live. 



They are now living on a farm in Wiiconsin so that all this information 
wu obtained from a former neighbor and the probation officer. The 
father wu very strict and beat tne boy severely whenever he disobeyed 
» that he often stayed away from home after some escapade because he 
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THI DBUMQU8MT CHILD AND THE HOMI 

was afnid of his fttlMr. Whoi dtvn yun M he wu bmuht into 
GOttrtbyhitiiifcattonlhechuieofifioomgibility: they said he rmial to 
go to school and woold stay away fran home weeks at a time. He was 
sent to the John Worthy School ror three months, but within a year after 
his miease be was brouaht into ooort for stealing a noat, and was pot on 
probation. Four montns later he wu brought in for steaUng fram his 
mother, who said she could do nothing with him; he was sent to an 
institution for delinquent hayu He ran away and caow home, telling 
his parents he had been disduuped; but he was caught ud returned. He 
escaped again, but went to his sister's mstead of going home and was 
returned again to the institution. He was later brought mto the Muni- 
ctpal Gwrt to answer to a charge of larceny braught by a railroad; he 
wu held to the grand Juty. He told the court he wu ahnost eighteen, 
although records show him to be only tfteen. The probation oflicer 
says the bov is defiant and utterly incorrimble. She had him under her 
care for sucn a short time that she cookl do little lor hioB. 

School SUUmonL'^l am tj vean old. I left school when I wu 
#4 I wu then in the 5 grade. I ocpan to go to school when 1 wu 6 
years old. The studies which have Mlped me most to cam money are 

VII. DEGRADED OR IMMORAL PARENTS 

6a An Irish family with seven chiklren, two of whom are married. 
They live in a damp, untidy home of lour rooms. The mother wu a 
smaU child when she immigrated but the father wu nearly twenty. Their 
agtt at marriage were not ascertained. 'Both parsnts formerly drank, 
quarreled, were accused of stealing, and both nave been in the House 
of Correction. The mother b probably immoral The famfly has, how- 
ever, come onto a more decent plane of living now, due to the efforts 
of the chiklren. The father is a painter and makes good wages when he 
works. When this boy wu nine yean old he wu brought into court 
for stealing fruit from a fruit-store. He had done this before but had not 
been "taken up" because he wu so small This time he wu sent to the 
John Worthy School. He wu brought into court again a year later be- 
cause he stole silk, and wu put on probatioo. A month later he wu 
brought in again lor stcalinf coal from cars and was paroled to leave 
town and live with an aunt m the country. Two diffcrsnt officers have 
had the care of this boy. The tut officer says she wu "not very strict 
with him." Her work wu chieffy with the family, lor "the boy wu 
better than they were." She visited the school u weQ u the home, 
and the boy reported to her frequently. The officer regards him u a 
promtsittg boy, in spite of the bad conditions which have surrounded 
him. The mother states that the oflicer came often and she enjoyed 
her visits. The boy worked for several months, fiUtng lamps on the elo* 
vated road. For a time he drove a mocery wagon; but he is now at home, 
out of work and without a trade. One of the boy's sisters hu also been 
a ward of the court 

School SUUmcnL'-l am ss years old. 1 left school when I wu 
14. I wu then in the 5 grade. 1 began to go to school when I wu 7 
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FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RSLATING TO BOYS 

ytm old. The studies whicfa hive helped me noit to earn money sic 
iUading md spMHi Md wriUimg. Tkti I lHud hist becanse 

6i. The father of this boy came Iran a fann in Germany when 
twenty-twob and six yean Uter married a Geiman-American girl of eigh- 
teen, who was bom in Chicago. They had five children, of whom thb boy 
is the eldest. The famiWonce bought an emht-room house, but the father 
died and they lost it. The mother later became a laundress and after- 
wards married an immoral, shiftless, drinking man, who worked irregularly 
in the stoclnrards and who has now deserted the family. They had two 
children. Their house is filthy, and the mother has a bad r^HiUtion. At 
the age of thirteen, soon after the death of the father, the boy was brought 
into court as a depemlent and put in an institution lor dependent boys 
to be kept until he could be placed in a home After his mother remarried, 
however, he returned to her. When he was fifteen his mother brought lum 
in, sayini; that he would not work or attend school and that he loiterBd 
aiDund with bad boys; he was put on probation. The probation officer 
sa3rs thechiUrett are all trained begprs. The family have been hdped by 
churches and by a charitable society. Thie officer uys he visited the bc^ 
every two weeks, but the home mfluences were so bad nothing could 
counteract them, and the boy has not improved. Two of the boy's sisters 
were in a home lor dependent girls but one of them has been "placed 
out" 

6a. An American family with five chiklren. The parents were 
married when the father was twcnty«ooe and the mother eighteen. They 
are a very low family, but have a clean, tidy home of four rooms. The 
father, a carpenter, is a heavy drinker, and the oUer sons drink. One 
son and his wife have Just finished a jail sentence, he lor highway robbery, 
and she for drunkenness; both have been repeatedly arrested for being 
intoxicated. Another son was a drunkard and never supported hb family. 
Whenever one of the sons deserted his wife, his mothiv always allowed 
him to come and stay with her until he "got ready to go back." At the 
age of fifteen this boy was brought into court on the oarge of steading; 
he had stolen f^s from his parents, and they sakl he was going with a 
crowd of bad boys; he was sent to the John Worthy School. On his' 
release he wis paroled to a police officer and was never in court again. 
The officer uy9 he called at the home about once a month, and that he 
found the whole family unreliable and got no help from them. In spite 
of the bad influences m the family, the boy i mproved under probation. 
He is now nineteen years old and is workmg as a steamfitters helper. 
He has been mirried iboot i yeir but still lives with his pirents. 

fy An Irish-Americin fimily with nine chiklren, of whom three 
lie dead. The mother was twenty^ght and the father thirtv-ooe when 
th^ were married. When this boy was nine yemokl, the father deserted 
the faaSty, ind the child wis brou|dit into court is i dependent ind placed 
in in ittstitutkm lor dependent duldren. The fithcr^s desertion was only 
temporary and he is at home now and works is i diy liborer. The 
family live in i four-room ipirtment, which is poorly furnished ind 
dirty. The mother is i woman of questionible chiracter, and twoof the 
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THI DBUNOUINT CHILD AND THB HOMB 
Bnt n IM IIBUQr aft¥B OSM HM 10 IB HMunRMI lOf CWUIIOINDC (■!■• 

whm the boy was twdvt he was bicmgfal iolo court afun for aaidt- 
ioi aootlMr boy and tfying to takt MOMV fRMO Ida; be wm ant to tbt 
Jon Worthy acbool, wbcra ha aoar it. Thaboywaaoavaronpiobatioa. 



64. A Gemaa family with aevca cbildifa, ol whan 
and four are inafTiad. One of the oMrried duhfata, h ow t y ar, ttiB li¥aa 
athooic. Tha father, who ia DOW dead, waa bom iatluaoontfy.aad the 
iMthcr hnniifntad at the afa of thirtaen. Tbair aMs at BMiiiaiB wave 
tweoty-low Md twcnty-ooa. Thqr hava a baw^ coB, aiiaf rabla mmt of 
fournMOBi. Tha faaily havt a bad lapotatioo far dtkluagaod JBMBonlily. 
TfM father, who hu Men dead foor yean, worhad in tha aiodiyafda, 
waa a haid drinker, and would not fopporthlifHniljf. Tha Bother touba 
in oAca h^riMwip and she and her daunhtcn dmk and aie i n rn wiffii- 

the age of twdvt this boy. who bcha|adtoafaa|.was faioiiiht hito court 
charfod with 8tcalm|; be, with two other Boys, cnterad tho ban Hiin t 
of a chnch and stoh manual-trainlnf toob aiid type; ha waa put on 
piobttioo. WithinayearhewasbiottghtinaiahioBthechaiiBoistcal- 
Hw; this thna he, with two other boyi, one of whom had been n court 
widi hfan before, broke open a show case and stole ive watches yainad at 
7% cents each; he was committed to a home for drprndinf boys. At 
the afB of thirteen he was brought m a thifd time charfad with steaKnc ; 
he and the aanm boy who had been m court with him twice befem stole 
five revoivtn from a showcase; he waa put on probation. Withm a 
year ha was hi court apin with the same boy, chaifsd with steeUng 
one and a half busheb oif oats; he was comnutted to the John Worthy 
School. At the age of fifteen he wu brought in a fifth time, chaifsd with 
holdin g up several boys and taking .ammf their mone y; h e was put on 
probation. The probat i on ofllcar- visited the home rtg^daity be c a use , 
acooffding to her statement, "there lay the nal cauw of tha boy's ddm- 
ouency.''^ The boy sometimm reported to the ofiker. The oflloer thmks 
Oiat rae boy htt made no real progrsm under probation and she feete 
that them b no hope lor the boy unms he gets away from tha bad home 
influences. He hm worked as a stock boy, and for thrm months m an 
cmen driver; at present ha is workmg in a pamt factoiy. Ha "givca 
in** his 



6«. Thb boy was an iUegitiBkata child of Irish-American parents. 
His mother was an unmoral woman, and his stepfather kept a bourn of 
prostitution. The chfld had no home training and was brought up by his 
stepfather's housekeeper. When he wm fifteen the stnfathcr nought 
him hito court, saying he could not control him. The boy was sent to 
the John Wortlnf School for five months. The regular officer to «^om the 
boy WW patoled after bis release went tosee hmi evety two or thrm weeks. 
The stepfatherwas not intcrestod m the bqy and the oiflcer had the cMper-> 
ation only of tha housekeeper, whom the Doy did not like Thoboylwad 
the ofllcer but he did not seem to make much promss. The oflloer said 
ha had a very violent lenqier and had never tearned now to control It The 
boy htt been married nearly a year now and he and his wife am livmg with 
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FAMILY PAKACMmS ULATING TO MVS 

her gniidiBOllicr m two voy dirty rooat. He doct well only "by qwlb'' 
and at tioNi lit beats hii wm. 

S€k§d SMmmiA— 1 an ip ycafs old. I left achool wImk I was idL 
1 was then in the M grade I began to go to school when I was ^ yean 
old. The studies whtM have helped me most to earn nwnQf are My wrif- 

tMf MHf ufMMner* 

6& A German Iwiily with four childrca» all ol whom have left 
hom& Both narnts were over twenty years oU when they came to this 
country. Both drink and are iDiterato umI immoral The mother speaks 
EngNsh only brokenly. The father never worked, and the mother used 
to take in washinf to support the family and is now workmg in a laundry. 
The funtly dkl live in a f o uM oom basement apirtmcnt, but now the 
father and the mother have onhr two rooms. The home conditkns were 
always as bad as possible. At the a|e of fifteen this boy was brought into 
court charged with malidoos mischief; he; with a gang of bovs, broke 
windows in a private house with sling shots; the father was in the House 
of Corw cti oo and the nwther could not control the bo^; he was put on 
piubatwn and was paroled to an oAcer, who feeb fsnty well satisfied 
with the boy's progress. She wonders that he improved at all "in such 
dreadful surronndmi^s." She visited the home ofteoi as the fsmOy 
needed more of her tone and help than the boy. The boy reported only 
a few times. For two months m^ had worked m a saloon, and she 

him away from the mloop. He ran awajr three yean ago, and the 

told that he is a teaauter. She uys he never broudit mudh mon^ home 
when there; but ran aw^y when he earned any. tne boy's older brother 
wouM not stay at home, and his younger brother was frequently "in 
trouble." T)ie boy's sister, twelve 3fcan old, has been in court as a de> 
pendent and is now in an institution for ddinouent girls; so that none of 
the chikiren are at home. The mother sa^jfsslie knows nothing about her 
sons and dom not want the little girl who is in the institutkm. 

€7. An American family with four chibbcn. The mother died a 
good many jrean ago. The father was a very decent aua at one tim^ a 
paper-banner and m business for himself; but the mother was intem- 
perate and he gradually became deaaoraliaed, and since her death has 
''gone to the bad." Tne home is a very poor, untidy apartment of three 
rooms. The father had two different women Kving with him after the 
nwther died, and one of them had a child, who has been kept in thelamfly. 
A sister younger than this boy is probably fanmoral, aiid the younner 
brother is hi an mstitutkm for dependent biqrs. At the age of fifteen tnis 
boy was brought mto coun charged with stealing. He; with five other 
b^ had stolen a horse nod bu^ and driven twenty-five mies out of 
the dQf. He was pot on probation. The probation officer tried to per- 
suade the father to send tne chikiren to his family in another state, but 
he was unwiUmg to do sa She once brought the whole family into court 
on account of the condithms under which they were living Tneboyseems 
to be flood in spite of bad home cooditiouL He has been working with 
his f aner as a paperJumger, and his father keeps aD that he earns. 
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THI DIUNOUINT CHILD AND TNI HOME 

Schoci S U it m nA '^l un aoyunM. I kit Khool whan 1 wai 14 
I was thtn in tbt 7 fiidc. 1 tefin to §0 to kImioI when I wu 6 yean 
old. Tlw ttudiat wtnch have hdnod ae moat to tatn noney aic nmiat 
vrAMMf Mrf 1^10^ bacanaa / llm* / Mtf |il Mff wrA. 

6a A Rnaiian-Jewish family witli fiva clukifen, aO at hont; 
and all but ona at work. The fathar was twanty4biir and the nothar 
twonty-three at tha tine of marriafei and thiy both had imniinted a 
year or two before. The father was a peddler, but he desertedsevcral 
yeanafD. The childien,however» are able to support the fui^ao that 
the nuKher, who is a shtflless and scokling wonan, does not work. One 
sister is said to be very idle and wortUess. but at times she works in a 
department storoi The family had assistance at one time f lom a charit- 
able society. The home of three moms in a basement is dark, damp, 
crowded, dirty and pooriy fumishad. At the a|e of flfteen this boy wis 
brpight into court as incorrigible. He did nothmg but loiter around, 
drink beer, and smoke. He was committed to the John Worthy SchooL 
When released from the John Worthy School he wu put under the care of 
a ptobatMO officer. The officer went to the bourn every three weeks. She 
was always severe and firm with the bo^, but the mother shielded Inm so 
that the officer could do nothinfwhhhmi. The mother says that the boy 
was ahrays angry when he hmird that the officer had been at the house. 
The officer says that the whole fanuly is bay and shiftless, but she betteves 
that the boy hm miproved. The mother thmks that tha boy wis dealt 
with veiy mijustly by the court and that he shouM never have been sent 
away. The o^ ims worked in several differsnt ptaccs. He wis at tet 
an errand boy, later he tried "teamiog" for different firms, and hs then 
worked in a pictura^me factoiy far ten months. He is now driving a 

Scleol 5lefMiMl— 'I am 17 yean old. I left school when I 



I was then m the dfmtf grade. I bcaan to go to school when 1 was 7 yean 
old. The studim which have helped me to cam money are— »iva<M«f 
kdp mt because I did m it m my work 



6^ A colored family with sii children, four of whom are now 
away fkom home. The mother was thirteen yean old and the father 
seventeen when th^ were married. The father is a teamster, and the 
nwther keeps a kiw roommg-houm of mventecn rooms, which Is ffithy 
and <ttlapidated beyond description. They live hi a nci|hborhood of knr 
saloons and dives, uid both parents drink. The boy, who is a good worker, 
b now employed in the stockyards, eanung l&oo a week. His teacher 
speaks well of kim and so does the probatMU officer. Theboywisbroiiiht 
into court when he was thirteen, charged with disorderly conduct,— he and 
another boy wen accused of stealing chickens. Hewttpotonprobatmn. 
The mother says bad friends, "Italians," got the boy in trouble and that 
the probation ofHcer was good for hhn because she kept bun "scared up.** 

School SloUmtnl'^l am #7 yean old. I left school when I was 
fdL I was then in the 4 mde. I began to go to school when I was # a 
yean old. The studies which have hdped me most to earn monqr an 
Roddy hdpid mo kif because / emu nod o morn popor. 
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FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RBI.ATING TO ROYS 

70. All AmerieaR fmfly (ptMbiy IiJili-ARicricaR) with sk 
children. One of the childicn is mimed; cMie girl is in a school for de- 
pendent girts; and thb hoy is in the amy. The father is a luanan 
earning '^pood money/' and he is steady, hardworking, and respectahle. 
The home is well furnished hut dirty and disorderly. The mother is a 
drinking, quarrehome woman who has a bad name m the neighborhood, 
and the children are all said to be "wild." The father hhnself put the 
one daughter in a school for delini|iient giris when she was eighteen. At 
the age of fifteen this boy, with two other bo!{rs, was brought into couit 
by a police oflBcer, accused of stealing two grain doon from the railroad. 
He was jrat on probation under the care of a police officer, who saw him 
only a few times. The officer says that the mother's bad health was 
responsible for the boy's dcUnqocncy. The boy worked for a time as a 
teamster and usually gave his mother his pay, but he has now joined the 
ainQT* 

•71. A German family with five children, two of whom are dead. 
The boy is the youngest child. The father was twenty-four and the mother 
twenty-two when th^ were married. The mother had been in this country 
only one year, but the father had come over when he was a child. The 
father, nmo died of pneumonia not long ago, was a carpenter, and a cook 
on a lake boat, and nnally the manager of a pleasure boat. Hewasaman 
of bad habits and, whue he Uvea, there was much quarreling in the 
hooie> and hb influence on the children was bad. As his eammgs were very 
uncertain, the mother had to take in washing; she still washes and earns 
about I5.00 a week. She is a good, industrious woman and keeps the 
home neat and cheerful When this boy was twelve jfears old, he and 
another boy were brought mto court, charged with stealmg grain doors 
vahied at 70 cents from the railroad; he was put on probation. Within 
a year he was brought in again on the charge of cntermg the basement of 
a church and stolmg manual training toob and printing type, and 
was again |mt on probation. He has been under the care of four differ- 
ent probation officers The last officer says she went to see the boy 
once a month and the mother gave her full control over the child, but the 
father's mfluence was bad. Toe mother believes that probation offioen 
are very necessary. The boy has greatly improved and nas been given an 
honoraole rdease. Ihe mother says ne b not a bad bay, but "he b 
such a good-hearted fool of a sheep that he would foUow any one any- 
where." He has worked two years as a wagon boy for a department 
store and b now drivinR a mflk wagon. The youngmt brother b a ward 
of the court and b said to have decided criminal tendencies; an older 
bvodier was fined 97-oo for putting caps on street-car tracks. 

7a. A very fow-grade Irish family with three boys, the eldest of 
whom died of Uoodiwisoning. The father was seventeen when he came 
to America, and the mother was nine; the father was twenty-live, the 
mother twcnty-aeven, when they were married. The father b a day 
laborer and has never earned good wages. He, the mother, and an aunt 
who lives with them, all drink. The father has been m the House of 
Correction. The mother scOs papers and freouents sakions. When thb 
boy was fifteen and in the sixth grade m puuic school, he was brought 
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THB HUMOUIMT CHILD AND THE HOHB 

iato oMrt tor thnwini ttoMi at ■ ur, Md p« ea pratetkM. But 
witUi two moathi Iw wa brao^ into cooR igua for thmrini itsHi 
« a Jmbb Mddhr. TUiIIm^wunm toQw John Wortky School 
far ■ yoar. Tht boy it tbt hthw of u SMinata cUd wtnM aolhir 
ha hai BOW married. H«haiM**rde<Mamruia|bBtaddiataaMdiiM» 
o« of «<xh, Kviag in a bo«t for wUeh ht pajn no nnt and gmiac 
coal fran tba cooaty. 

&terf Smimid.—] am at yaan old 1 Wt icboal «hn I wai ii. 
I«a>tlN»iallM<iradt. IbcostoiotaiclMolwlMalwaatfyaanalil. 

Tbe ttodica wUdi uv« bdpea me moat to cam momy an bacanac 

/ l«M bM Uar Ml IW M< >W Mgr Xm^hv ar Xiltnf ar AWkk 

7}. Aa wtcap ti oaaMy teawada RnM>an-Je«U fanBy with fcar 
chadn^tbnaboyiaadaiirL ThamotbarwataMrriadflmal twMy- 
ssa and, after the (ather*i death, mamad apio, at U ' 
thcaanaait. Both tba mother aod (be itapfatho' « 
both ware InmoraL The home haa ahnyi been va 
BMbirw bomad to death and tba ttapfauwr Aaadi 
crimfauBy anatihiog Ui mpdaaihttr. who Ji bow 
ddlaqnnt fUt. tlie oldaai bey ii a ddUanant ai 
tba yamwaat, who ■ nsw in aa orphan aqmn. hi 
Thi( boy lat baan ia two diSnnt hatl tatiea i far di 
the Panatal School Wbaa ha wai nina ha wai braoiht iato court at aa 
iacorrigibia; hii nNAtr coold aot ktw Um off the ittaata aor fren • 
fftppiagean; hewattbnpatoBMobatm. Thaaaciyear.vhMbawaa 
to, be wai branght in at a dqMnMBt and aaal toaa iattitatfoa far dwaa- 
dtat bq«. Tba fbOowias year ha waa aaaia brought la aa iaeonipU^ 
bit frieada layiai thw cmm not eaatrol aba; be waa put oa prahation. 
Wiea be waa twalve he wai btoodtt in again ai lacanvblc and waa thb 
tiaM cemmittad to another iuonition nr dvandaal boya. The bey 



_, _»the 

care of two diffennt prabation adkan. Hm latt oMcor a«yi tbe ivttad 
the betoe frequently. She uyi tbe principal of the tcbool nxyer a ted 
with her but the tud BO bdp from the partati. The effieer aayt tUt 
waa ooa of bar "haideat casct." After tht moiber'a death tba bar had 
at kait half a dean gnardtBH, each intcfftriag with the othtn and with 
the officer, and at a rtMh tbe hoy made Kttle pngten. The officer twice 
tecvred poeitioni tor the boy b« be held them a vtiy ihott that. 



VUI. VERY rOOR. DIRTY, OR CROVDED HOMES 
74. A Gcrmaa fam9y with twelve children, Ave of n^om died In 
infancy. The pamti wtre maniad whan the bther wai thiity-eeven 
and UK mother twcnty4wo, and tbn' both hnmlpated a tew yean 
aaitier. Tlafamily.wbo have ahmva beta detpcratm' poor, have Vvcd 
far.elcvenjnaii In a bMem t n tflatnifcwroe«t.«atirt^betow the level of 
tbettncL The roorat art darii and daa», aad the family have ahnaatBD 
ftuaitine. Tim Mber it aa anddlled Mwrer wboaa frcontnt "dtwiki'* ' 
cawcUmtoloaepotitiontnpidly. He bat not had '^atM^Jo^ for yean, 
bat now hat a mtk work m a fmninn abep at vmy low wagea. Tba 
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FAMILY PAIAOKAPMt ULATING TO MYS 

mother it laid tobc goodHUHuwd and ihiMcM, SlMcaaspcikaoEmliih 
although she has ben hot tweBty-five yean. The boy left school what 
twelve yean oM. Ife did mic like school and has not hnimI aDv fXMtmi 
which tuited hink His parents daim to be food ol him, but the mother 
s^ys, "If he was only dead and boried, we oooM say, 'Well, anyway, I 
know where he is.'" The family have ncdved aid mm the connty and 
firom one of the aetticmcnts. The boy wis branght into oonrt at the 
age of fourteen for steaUim a horse fram a pastuie and tiying to stil it 
for |).oo; the case wis nwmitsfd Two weeks later he was anested 
in the act of stealhm small articles fram a diy goods stHC. He was sent 
to the John Worthy School lor two months, when he was ideased to iMve 
the dty and go on a farm. He wm never under the care of a prahation 
officer. He worked in a printing shoo lor i year eammg fdboo a week, 
andooafarmforhalf a year for his board. His mother knows that he 
has had several other positions, but dom not rsmcmber what they were. 



75. An Italian famiy of nine children, of whom two are dead and 
oneisanmleptic. The ifaicnts were married when the father wis twenty* 
seven and the mother sixteen, and thqr came to this coontiy about a 
year biter. The mother speaks no Engluh. Th^ have a vciy wretched 
home of three rooms, dirtv and mismbly furaishe d; an d the meter 

sister works in a dtfe shop; the two oklcst boys, aged sevcntasn and 
twenty, are not working now, but one of them umd to help hb lather 
keep a "shine stand." This boy was brought into court at the age of 
eleven on the charge of incorrigibility. He ran away from home, stole 
money from his mother, and his naicnts said that thnr could not control 
him. He was co m m i tt e d to the John Worthy School, where he spent 
twelvemonths. Verysoonafler hisiclcaK, at the ageof twclve,hewis 
in court again on the charge of larceny, but the cam wis diwnissed. At 
dus time he was stiD in the second grade at schooL At the age of tUN 
teen he wis aoin branght in on the charge of traan^, and was com- 
mitted to the Chicago Arsntal SchooL 



. 761. An Irish fami^ with seven children. The parents were 
foicip bora, but their age at tmmigntian could not be learned. Th^ 
have a veiy untidy, shiraeM, ctowded hone. Both father and mother 
constantly drink to euess. The father is a teamster but he is in poor 
health. The mother complams becane one of the boys has brought his 
wile and chiM honm to "live olf the family." Thcra am now eleven pei^ 
sons living in one aputment of thrrn rooms. When this boy was eight 
yean okl, he wu brought into court with two other boys ror breakmg 
uto a grooeiy store, tne court record shows that he was staying away 
from home and slesomg out nights; he was sent to the John worthy 

houm and was brought into court and again sent to the John Worthy 
Sch ool lor ten months. He is not doing veiy wdl now. He wis a mcs* 
sengeratthestoc]^ardslDratinie,butttnowoutofwork. The mother 
mys she hates the court and e vwybodv connected with it enept the 
probation officer. The officer says the boy has improved but dcis not 
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' THB DBUNQUBNT CNILO AND THB HOMB 

have lay hdp at hone froBi his pamts. ''The pareati needed Bwre 
caie than the child." The oiBocr called at the home cvciy week. She 
Mcmed work for dillefciit ONnhen of the faaiily aid tried to hdp then 
n other wayii 

A Poliih faniy with tve chMrea. aO of when an stil at 
BMlher of then chfldica it the father'a eecond wife. Both 
parents cane to this comtiv after thqr were thuty end thqr speak very 
little EaiNsh. The faniljr have a dean hot voy poor hoBM in a dilapi- 
dated tenenent, which u damp becanw of the defective plumbinf . 

yard is a sort of dunp; the street, whin hn no sidcmk. is unpaved; 
and there are poob 01 standaif water ahont The father don not work 
and drinks a jood deal. Two older brothers work in the stockyards. 
One of the chiidrsn by e former wife hn been sent to an institot ion for 
depende n t chiMren. Tins bov, who s^ fon to schod, is said to be nen« 

toleara. 



taOy deficient and nnable 



The fether is very aman to the chii- 



drsn and annons to have then work nearly uthipr can. Attheaneof 
twdve. this boy wn broBght into court* chwBed with breakmf seals on 
freight cars and stedmg merdiandin; he wn sent to the John Worthy 
Schod. At the age of fourteen he wn brought hi agahi n hiaorrigibfe; 
he wouki not BO to schod, and had a bad faifluence on his brothers. He 
wn sent to the John Worthy Schod and later paroled. The boy was 
under the care of a probatknoAleer but made no progress. The otteer 
says that the teacher and the Biother co-operated "heartfiy" but the 
father "only scolded." 

78. A Russian-Jewish family with deven children. The father 
was ei^teea and the nmchcr fifteen when they were narried, and they 
iaMMgrated ten years later. The nocher spnks very little Eadish. 
The nther, who is a dazier, but who earns vetv taw wages, used to drink 
a gmt deal but hn Better habits now. Thennily liveinavcfy dirty, 
unsanitary apartment of sii rooou. but, as thm rooms are rented, th^ 
really have only three rooms for a family of twdve. One of the girls wu 
nsarried when fifteen years oM and is now uMane. When this ooy wu 
fifteen he wn broudit into court lor stealmg property worth |i& He 
wn out of work at tne tune and evidently wn tiymg to make money by 
steding things and nlling them. He wn put on probatkm and hn not 
been m court again. He has had varion odd jobs and clahn to have once 
saved |ioo. which his father took and did not repay. He left hooM once 
and went to Denver but returned becann the family wrote that th^ 
wouhl starve if he dkl not come back and hdp to support them. Keisnow 
working in a printhig office. 

Stbool SIdfMMi— I am ai yean old. I left schod when I wn #4. 
I wn then in the 5 grade. I began to go to schod when I wn 7 years cM. 
The studin which have helped me most to earn moneK a w I s fhdmg 
Miwork§ifdr$a}4Mws^May§Mrs. (Boy told the mvestigatornothing 
had helped hhn.] 

79. A German family with five children. The father, who died 
dght years ago^ owned a cod yard, which the mother hn kept and man- 
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FAMILY FAKACRAPHS RELATING TO MYS 

aged since his dcith. The family bu a voy imsavoiy npoUtiaii in the 
neishborhood. The eldest dau^teri who is a dooiestic lervant and n 
away fnm home, had an iUflpitinute child, when she left with her niother. 
Thb hoy and his older brother used to be bad and shiftless, hot they are 
now moch improved and are getting to be indvstrioiis. The family own 
their own home of four rooms, but it is very bare, in filthy condition, and 
greatly n^ected. They live in an extremely poor neighborhood: all the 
sewers are open; the house is vcty near the railroad tracks; the sidewalks 
and fences are broken; the yard is filled with refuse; and eveiything on 
the premises shows ne^ect of Iom itandiai. The mother has been 
arrested twice for keepmg the children out of school for insufficient 
reasons, and a younger hoy was recently arrested for breakiiig into a car. 
At the age of twelve this hey was brought into court charged with break- 
ing into a car on the railroad and stealing four pain of shoes; he was 
committed to the John Worthy School for five months. He now drives a 
coal wagon and hops manage the coal yard. The mother says that he 
plays cards for money in saloons and other places. 

8a An Italian family with ten children, of whom six are dead. 
The parents were married at the ages of twenty-three and nineteen 
and came to this countiy four years bter. The father is a hborer, eam- 
mg 1^00 a week. Thi^ have a very poor home, two rooms in an old 
tenement, in a poor neighborhood near the tracks and the river. The 
father and mother speak very little Englnh. When the boy was thirteen, 
he was brought into court for running away, loitering in news alleys, and 
deepmg in hallways; he was put on probation. Withm a few months he 
was brought m again, charged with vairancy; it was nid that he toafed 
and frequented saloons and ^cstionableplaces; he was then sent to the 
John Worthy SchooL In spite of the efforts of the parents, the school, 
and the probation officer, the boy did not hnprove: The officer visited 
either the home or the school once a week, when the boy was not in 
institutions, he rnorled to the officer "occasionally." The officer was 
never very hopeful of the boy, because the home was so miserable and the 



parents so unintelligent. At the age of seventeen he was brought in on 
the charge of steaing an overcoat because he had not enough to pay for 
it, and this time he was sent to the sUte reformatory at ratiac. The 



mother says that the bojr stole because he was poor, and was sent to Pon- 
tiac for taking a five-dollar overcoat that he needed The probation 
officer thinks that this sentence is unjust, but she believes the boy tobea 
degenerate. He has a tendency "to rove," and will not work kmg at 
anything. He has earned very little but has given all he earned to his 
mother* 

8i. A Bohemian family with eight children. Nothing is known 
of the boy's own father. The stepfather deserted the fami^, and the 
mother is very ignorant and mcapable. The boy and an older brother 
now work in the stockyards and support the family. A sister, who is a 
graduate of the SUte school for the bbnd, is teaching. The family used to 
live m a very poor, damp, dark basement apartment. At one tune when 
the mother was ill and wouU not go to the hospital, no provision was 
made for caring for the chikfacn and this boy began to loaf about the 
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THI DIUMQUINT CHILD AND THI HOMI 



ftiwti with Mm boys wlui lad hia kto tmbte. A nighlinfii^ tettlo- 
mtnt hu doM nuich to impiovo cooditiosi ia titt hone apMi tho fumhr 
hit boon tniHtil to idovo to a dtfunt, Ughc ftpttigft n a §ood Mi|(hboriMMML 
Whan thii boy iwttiidvf ho was bwM|^mtocoMft,dMafBd with itfiliiii 
fram a ttoro shoo polnh worth I90; ha was pot on prabatios. Withhi a 
ytar ha was brought in again, chugsd with stoalmg a bicyck; and this 
thao was saat to the John Worthy School lor seven aonths. He has 
been under the caic or two diffemt probation oflieets. The last oAoer 

appcil to her, but the older b^ys were helpfnL The oOeer caled at tho 
home freqttently, and the hoy rsportad every weeh at int The oOoer 
mterested a society of ladies m the famQy, and thQr famished clothes for 
the children. The mother says tli^ boy does not thinh of the oflker as 
anything but a friend because she never rsminds hhn of her c o nne c t i on 
with the court. He is undeiiiaod which makss it iffffkylt lor him to secure 
employment but he has tried to eam money since he wm eleven, and 
ahrsys givm his mother his wages. 

8a. APoUshlimily withmnechiklrsn.oneofwhomisdead. The 
parsats wcra married when the lather was nmeteen and the mother sm- 
teen« Thqr are both veiy foreign, although the father came to this country 
at the age of seven and the nither ww bom herOi The father can read 
andwrite but little Enalish: the mother not at alL Thy aw a low made 
fomilywithanextremeqrdirtyhoaieand dirty, ragged children. Themther 
drinhs and is very harsh and unkind. He is a teamster, but is out of worii a 
great deal In mite of this thqr are tryhig to buy the tenement in which 
th^ live, but it Is mortgaged for tsfoo. An older brother and sister of this 
boy are wards of the court. At the age of twelve this boy was brought 
into court as inoorrmible; he would not attend school, his parents ooihi 
not control hhn. ana he stayed away from homo; he wm sent to an in* 
stittttion for dependent boys. Within a yoar he was brought m again on 
the same charge and was returned to the eanm histitution; he ran away 
fram the mstitution and was then sent to the lohn Wortlor School He 
wm brought mto court again, at the age of fourteen, on the chaiae of 
disorderly conduct; he cut lead pipm from a laundry, stele in his neighbof- 
hood. and lived away from home contmually; he wm agam sent to the 
John Worthy School, where be is now. The boy wu first paroled to a 
police officer then to a probation officer, and last to a volunteer officer. 
The officers did everything they couM for the boy. but he did not hnproivCi 
One of them mys the boy is a ''dope ftend." and another thmks that ho 
is "not quite ririit" The nwther mys that the boy is "off hi his nund" 
and that the father's treatment hu made htm worse. 

B^ Them two boys belong to a German family with ivt children. 
When married, the father was tweaty-four aad the anther twenty-twa 
The father is a cabuiet-maker and used to eanitia aweek,butiscnppled 
with rheumatism now and unable to work. The mother earns a little 
by taking in washing. She spoaks veiy little English although she came 
to this country when she was twelve. The honm of Ave rooms is bare 
andpoor and in an citremely poor neighborhood. The younger of them 
boys is epileptic and can seldom find work so that the older boy b prac- 
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ticaOytlieflappQrt of tlw family. That nm bqyt, with anodier boy , tot 
came into oourt at the afet of twdve and fifnen for hmaking wiodowa. 
The ttOeptic boy had had trouble ia acbod and wasted to "pay teacher 
back by thrawiog stones at the windows. They woe put on probation. 
Within a year the epil«tic boy was braqght into oourt again for keep* 
ing bad company and for truancy. He was sent to a chadren's hospital 
society for treatment and was then put on probation. The probation 
officer who had charge of the boys visited the home every week tor a year 
and tried to keep the epOeptic boy under treatment and succeeded in 
kening him at a hospital for sii weeks. ' The older boy works steadily 
ana gives all he earns to his mother. He began work at fourteen as an 
errand boy and he is now a teamster, earning Sio a week. He is a good 



worker and the probatkm officer thmks that hrwas never really 
quent,— only mischievous. 

Schod SUUmitd.^ am ip yean oM. I left school when 1 was /^. 
I was then in the ^ Bade. I bccan to go to school when I was 5 years oM. 
The studies which nave helped me most to earn money are AfUbmdU 
because U hdpt wumAmmf fmiu 

84. An Italian family with five children. The parents were married 
when the father was thirty and the mother twcnty^hree. The father 
imm^ated two years after his marriagei and the mother foUowcd him 
two yean biter. Neither the father nor the mother can speak English. 
The father who is now doing gang work in Montana earns about fio 
a week, and the children are earning %\ 1, but they are likdy to be out ojf 
work at any tune. The home is very dirty and poor, and the mother 
This boy first came mto court at the age of eleven for 



stealing a purse from a department store: he was put on piobatkm 
When he was thirteen he came mto court agam because he hao been one 
of four boys to rob a slot machine. He was again put on probation and 
has been doinn much better since. The probation officer visited the 
family two or three times a week at .first and, later, two or three times n 
month. While m school the bov fSBorted to the officer every week, but 
when working, only once a montn. The officer provkied Christmas dmnen 
for the family, sweeten for the boys, a doctor and a nune during iOnesSt 
and food and fuel for two winters He alio took the boy to camp one 
summer and got htm several "jobs." The parents uy they tfked the 
probatkm officer because he always helped them out of their troubles. 
The boy liked to report at theoflicer's home; he saki he always "had such 
a good thne and it was so clean." He is now working m a faccoiy, doing 
"odd jobs" and earning ^4.00 a week. He has worKed at several placet 
but only for a short tune in each place. 

Sihoti Sitfimrat— I left sclwol when I was ts. I was then m the 
4 gpdt, I began to go to school when 1 wm p ^tan oU. The studies 
which have helped me most to earn money are iwilrMtff because ffciy ^ 



IX. REPEATERS 

85. An Irish family with e^teen chiklren, eicht of whom are dead. 
One boy is married, two are workmg, and there are tnree chiklren m school 
to )05 
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md thfw MMdl ckiMm it honti The Mitnts both cnnt to this t oi wti y 
whfn they ww sboot hUmb ywu% oldi ind iwe nuniHi when the 
father wis tw i tyna e aad the noCher se ys a t e ea. The nolher sajfs 
the father wu a tcansler lor one finn for twsaty yean and caiMd $um 
a diQr, hut was ahvays *'very stbfv with the famuy"; he vaid for not 
and coal hnt never gave her eamifh for food aad clothes. The father is 

a^^^^w wk a^^N^v^^v aaaawav a a^^v aa^^^^a^^sa avaaaa^ave w^Ba^sw a^a^^aa^w^^a aa^a aa^vv a^a^^w^aj 

and takes no mtersst ia the chiUita. The hone of seven voooh, which 
htt always been very stovenly and crowded, is on a poor,anpavad stiect. 
This hoy beloQied to the 0-— Street pnfr At the afs of twelve he was 
bfoaght into eoort, charaed with stealing h® fron h» mother; he was 
pat on probation. Withm a year he was bfoaght hi agaia, changed with 
. staaliaga watch Irani his father, and was sent to an institation for depen- 
dmtchudfsn. At the age of thirteen he was n coort again, chaifsd with 
ouorrigibility; he attenpted to steal a pair of overaHs and the neit day 
assaalM the owner in the school yaid; he was coannitted to the John 
Worthy School. At the age of foortoen he wu brought n agam on the 
charge of incorrigibflity; the parents asserted that he was htyoud their 
control, that he ran away Iraoi home, that he carried a revolvar, and that 
his teacher ooaM not control ban: he was again comnutted to the loha 
Worthy School, where he remained thirteen months. At the age of fifteen 
he WIS btoanht hi oace more, charged with hokUng up school chikhcn 
and taking their monnr from them; he was sent to another mstitutkn 
lor ddtoipient boys. He was at different tunes under the care of a police 
oflker and two probation oAcers. The family refhsed to e»operata 
with an of these officers, and the mother always shielded the boy. The 
last oflker called to see the boy about once a month, but the boy refused 
to report to the oflker. The ollker thinks that the home aad the ncighboiw 
hood caused the boy's ddtnqoency and that there is no hope lor ban. 
The boy has worked only three months and hi that tune he has had 
three poettkns. He never *'gave in" his wages of his own accord; so 
his mother collected them. 

86. An Italian fsmtly with five chfldren. The parents were married 
when the Cither was tweat3^eevcn and the mother was fifteen. They had 
both been in this country several yean then but the mother has never 
learne d to y eak more than a very little En^Ksh. They liva in a poor, 
dirty, crowuiui home of five rooms, which they own. Tne father is now 
wornng on the dty sewer, earning good wages. The mother says the 
boy has a dreadful temper and is '^craae m de head." He hes had a bad 
record in school. When he was twelve, he was brought into court, charged 
with assauhing another boy; he was sent to the John Worthy School 
^thm a year he wis brought m again, charged with stealmg gum and 
candy from a store; he wu again committed to the John Worthy SchooL 
At the age of thirteen he wu brought in agam, charged with stealing from 
a showcase six mufllen valued at f).oo; he wu put on probatioo. At 
the age of fourteen he wu brought in again, charged with disorderly 
conduct, with bemg a truant from school and with shooting craps; he 
wupotonprobatkM. When he wu fifteen yean oM he wu brought m on 
the charge of disorderly conduct for kiteriag m poolrooms; he wu agam 
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pat on prolNilkMi. The b^s pngnu WMkr prabatioii was not very 
favorable. He was lint pmled to a police omccr and later to three 
different ptobation officen. The last olRcer had to "keep after him" 
aD the time. At fint he called every day at the home and the achool, 
and made repeated cfforta to hold the boy to hii promisei, hot he waa never 
very ncccssfnl. The officer took the bc^ to camp one nmmer. Theboy 
has worked for three months as a teamster and lor four months has 
played in the band at one of the amuicment parka. 

SihpU 5laffiMnl— I am id yean dd. I left school when I was 14, 
I wu then in the 6 grade. 1 began to go to school when I was 5 years 
old. The studies which have helped me most to earn money are 9iy 
TMimg Mi mmbnsbiaaa»e if I amU Mtri^d JwanUiutkmwhomiogd 



butcher's derfc, earning good wages. The family lived in a good home but 
in A very bad neinhborhm during the perfcMl when the boy was in trouble. 
The parents finally bought a home in a qmti neighborhood in order to 
have better influences about the boy, but it was too late. At the age of 
fourteen the boy was brought into court on the charie of stealing a bi^de 
and then selling it for 90 cents; he was put on proEation. At the age of 
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87. A colored family with one child. At marriage the father was 
twenty-nine, the mother twenty-four. Th|^ have a home of six rooms, 
which is neat and clean, and they are said to be quiet, decent people. 
The father, a hardworking man, is a salennan, earning fdrly good wages. 
The mother has been pmlysed for ^!¥t yean, and the grandmother hves 
with the family and keeps house. At one time the mother used to help 
suppofftthefamily by working out but she is no longer able to work. At 
the age of ten the boy was biooiht into court on a truancy charge, and was 
sent to the Chicago Parenul School. A year and a half bter he again 
played truant, and was put on probatxNi. One year after this he sme a 
biqrde, automobile tne and bunp, and was sent to the John Worthy 
School for one year. Six months after his release he broke into a barn and 
forced open a trunk oontamingcafpets valued at fsa He was hauling away 
the carpets and also a heating stove, when he was arrested and returned 
to the John Worthy School, where he b at the present time He was 
under the care of a probation officer who called at the home eveiy week \ ( 
or two and found the mother "anxious to help." The officer secured jobs 
for the boy, but he would not work and seemed confi r med m habits of 
stealing and lying. He never staved at any place more than two months. 
He held positions as an elevator boy, wagon boy and messenger boy, and 
was aDowed to keep his own wages. His motho' uys that he is dishonest 
and Uzy and that he gambles nd smokes and has not impraved in any 
way, although the probation officer has tried to help him. The mothor 
sajfs that the boy liked the officer and reported to her regularly. 

88. A German family with eleven children, all of whom are still 
at home cuept this loy who has run away. The parents never mention 
hhn and say they are tryinc to forget him. The mother, who was seven- 
teen when she wis married, came to this oountnr when she was a little 
girl, and the father immigrated befora he was fifteen. The father b a 
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fifteen he was afain bfoiiilit in for ttealuif Aefmapen in front of ttefct; 
he was apain put on probation. At the age of sateen he was hrpiight in 
as inoomgibk. accused of steaKnf from a vacant bnilding lead pipes and 
plumbing material valued at ffM>; he was agam p«t on probation. 
He has worked but three weeks m his Ufe. He wu paroled to a police 
ofllfer, who according to the parents "stood by the family through all 
their trials with the bov." Ine parenu cooper a te d with the officer in 
all his efforts. The mother seemed to tlunk the officer had some influence 
bat it did not last The bqy is now in the House of Correc t ion lor the 
second time. He had left hmne before he wu sent there last, and the 
parents evidently hope he will never come home again. 

89. A Danish family with seven children. The parents were mar- 
ried when the father was twenty-three and the mother twenty-one, 
and thQf unmigrated a year Uter. The mother and one child have 
died of tuberculosis, and the father now has this disease. The father u 
a foreman for an engineering company and cams good wages. Tbefanuhr 
did own a seven-room cottage, but th^ now board. The mother was iU 
for a long time, and the bov became "wild"; the father was always hard 
on him and thinks him a "bad lot" At the age of twelve he was Drought 
into court on the chaige of stealing; he had stolen fas from a nun and 
fy from a grocery store; he was committed to the John Worthy School. 
At the age of thirteen he wu again in court u moorngible; he was 
staying away from home weeks at a tune, sleepiMm bams; hewasagain 
sent to the John Worthy School At the age of fifteen he was broiight in 
again on the charge of brmking into a freight car and steaUnf tobaceOb 
thrm bottlm of bitters, and oaper napkins valued at |6kOO. He was put 
onprobatkm. At the age of fifteen be was in court ayun for inoorrigibianr 
and for stealing; he broke into a shed and stole a mass valve and toon 
vahied at |ia He was sent to an mstitution for deimquent boys. The 
boy was first paroled to a police officer and then to a special fnobatmn 
omoer. The police officer dom not remember the bov. The tr fff nl ofllcer 
visited the hoineoccuNmany,and the boy reported onee a week. TheoAoer 
found the boy venr friendly, and the sister says the boy Uked the officer 
and did wetl while he was reporting to her. 

9a AnlrishfamilyofstKchfidren.ofwhomthisboyistbeyoangest. 
The father and mother were both over thirty-five when they left Ireland; 
the mother was nineteen when married. They are a very respectable 
family and have a very decent home of six rooms. At the age of thirteen 
this boy was brought mto couit eharnsd with stmlmg |i.$o; at school he 
was also said to be uncontrollable; ne was put on probation. Withm a 
year he was brought m again on the charge of disoRMy conduct and not' 
going to school; he was agam put on probatkm. Attheageofsuteenhe 
was Drought in again on the chaige of hieonigibility; his mother mkl 
she could not control hnn and that he "slept out"; he was again put on 
probation. Within a year he was brought in agam on the chaige of steal- 
ing nbves, an overooat, and moiiQr from an exprem company; he was 
for tne fourth tkne put on probatkm. He was brought into court the third 



tune within a year on the chaige of stealmg a pwie containing a sma 
of money, and this tmie he was sent to the John Worthy School 
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boy and the politt oflicer to whom he was panM were on ¥ery food 
tenm. The oflicer called whenever he passed the hone and became nell 
acqnamted with the family, but the mother shielded the boy from him. 
The officer sajrs the bc^ was "a deep schemer/' was sly, and nnwfllincto 
woriL The officer tried to persnade him to find a job and keep it. The 
family think that the bov is all richt now. They say he is ashamed of 
his record and ahhoagh he has had no job smce he came from the John 
Worthy School, he b looking for one. Betore this he worked for a timeas an 
errand boy earning 14.00 a week and later in a bos factory where he earned 



School SkUumd, — 1 am /y years old. I left school when I was 14. 
I was then in the 7 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years 
oM. The studies which have hdped me most to earn money are riodmi 
mod oriibomiiie because ^ yarn won lookmg far ajok wbo coM ttoi Im 
wmI ods ari^omHk hdft in immUng yaw piy, 

91. A Bohemian family of five children, of whom this boy is the 
eMest. The father came to this country liien a chiM; the mother whoi 
twenty-twa They were married when both were twenty-four. The 
father speaks En(^ish fairly wefl but the mother very poorly. They have 
a very poor, bare, crowded home of four rooms, which the mother keeps 
neat and clean, althouchslie does home finishing. The father is a butcher, 
and used to work in the stockvards, but he drinks, and does not work very 
stodily now. This boy was brou^t into court at the age of ten by a 
police officer, charged with stealing; he and two other boys had stolen 
several pocketbooks, ranging in value from ^ cents to $66; be was sent to 
the John Worthy School. At the ap of thirteen he was brought in acain, 
charged with stealing a Leghorn chKken valued at I15, and a China ouck; 
he was put on probatkm. Within a year he was in court again, charged 
with disorderly conduct; he was accused of prowling around the school 
house, throwing snowbalto at chiUren, and stealing small articles in school; 
he was again committed to the John Worthy School. At the age of four- 
teen he was brought into court again on thecharge of stealing; he wassaid 
to be implicated m stealing a pair of trousers from a ctothinc store; he 
was put on probatkm. He nas spent fourteen months m the John Worthy 
School He is just past fourteen, and is working as a wagon boy for a 
department store. The mother and the boy aro good friena and the boy 
"gives in" his wages regularly. The Iwy has been under the care of two 
police officen and tluce probatkm officers. The last officer says she has no 
faith in the hv but does not permit him to know it. The parents are 
willing to co-operate tiut aro unable to control the boy who is "ooeof the 
toughest boys in the neighborhood and an awful Uar.^' 

9a. A German-Jewish family with four children. The father and 
mother were both twenty-four yean oM when they were mahied, and 
they came to this country about twenty years aga Althouch the father 
has a good busmess, the family live in a very bad neighbornood, in four 
rooms back of their store. The home is dirty but c om fort a bly fomished. 
The father is said to "care for nothingbut raakin|[ money," and he is so 
stem that the boys are af raki of him. The mother is not very strong, and 
nahra^ too tired to take much care of the chfldren. An oUer brother is 
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not vciy bright* and is so nervMis that, accoidiBC to the mother, the 
teacher will not aUow him to attcad schooL This boy has alwiQfs hated 
school and has always waoted to work aod earn noney. When he was 
nine years old, ho wu hfouiht into oourt for playing tnant, and was sent 



to the Chicafo PMntal SchooL Not mite two yoars later, he wis 
hioiight in on the sane charge and retttrned to the FanntalSchooL Three 
BMntas later he was charged with stealing; he and three other boys broke 
into a store and took groceries and co n feti enery valned at $4$; he wu 
then put on Mbatkm. One year and five nMBths tater he wis branght 
into court as mcorrigihle; his parents said thsy could not centrolhhB and 
that he was thoroughly nnreuable; he was sent to the John Worthy 
School, where he is now. He was under the care of a probation oAeer 
who called at the home once a month and found the parsnts willmg to 
do anything she asked, but the boy only made trouble at home and at 
school, and ''it seemed nothmg oould be done for ban." The mother 
speaks well of the oflker's serviceSi 

9). This boy was adopted when a baby and is the only chihl in the 
famfly. Hb foster-parents are both American. His fostermother says 
hefoO when a little boy and hurt hb heed, and she thinks it "weekened 
his mind." and that this aooounts for his bad behavior. Heishomeonly 
part of the tune and goes "bummittf" when he is there. There is a great 
deal of hostility between him and nisfoster^areats. The foster-father 
is a "politician^ and always has good jobik and they havs a neat,attme- 
tivehoHM of four rooms. At the age of fourteen the boy was brought into 
court by a policeman as moorrigible; he was charged with keepmiibnd 
company, stmnc out ni^ttsandnot attending school: hewasoommttted 
toaninstitunooTordcpaidentboys. At the age of fifteen he wis again in 



court on the charge of moorricibility; his parsnts asserted that thov could 
not c on t r ol him. that he left hone and dent in chean * *-* - hfnufi 
he wu then sent to another institution for dependent boys, withhi a 
year he wu brought hi agam u incorrigible; his parents amert ed that 
thqr couM not control hha, that he stayed away from home and that he 
ms beoomine entirely MnmsnaeraWf he wu sent to an institution for 
delmquent b^ The boy hu been a packer for a wholesale house, a 
cabm b^ on a lake boet, and hu "helped" on a farm, working a short 
tioM at each place. He wu never put on probatfon by the court, but 
on his releau fh»i the lut rostittttion he wu paroled to an oflfoer 
belongnigtotheinsttttttMn. This olBcer hu called to su the boy but hu 
never found bim at home^ 

School Slafiwref.— I am iJyearioM. I left school when I wu 17. 
I wu then HI the tf grade. I began to go to school when I wutf years old. 
The studiu which have helped me mut to earn mooqr are /enusm, 
^Mkultf becautt / kilt Md Aim. 



Qi. A Polish family with sii children. The perents w ere bot h about 
twenty-live yurs old when th^ came to this country, and neither learne d 
to neak Eamish. Thmr have a poor and bare home of four rooms; the 
probation oflicer says "an awful house." The father works in a sausage 
factory but earns very low wages. He drinks and the mother is insane. 
An older brother wu once m the^ state reformatory at Pondac but the 
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at KBOol, and one girl l«pt bouse, while tbis bov works. At the age 
of fourten this boy was bfob^t into court by a mmomii on thecbaffs 
of disordcny conduct! be» wnh other boyst bad biobcn urto a stoiWMoni 
and taken a lot of empty bottles; he was put on probation. At the aga 
of fifteen he was in court acun chaiMd with snatching a pocketbook 
from a woman; be was conunitted to the John Wortby^chooL At the 
ags of sixteen he was again brought mto court, chaned with stealing 
copper wire worth f7.oo, and was agun comnitted to the JohnWoitlnr 
School. He has ben in the John worthy School fifteen months in aD. 
The boy was paroled to two renlar ofl k e r ^ but is now rsleased firam pr^ 
batmn. The officer found it mflicnit to hdp the boy becnuse the Itther 
"fonglit evciy plan." The boy firtt went to work as a bottle fiHer man 
ettractfactoiy; alter this he worked ma nmchine shop four months and 
theninatwmemill; heisnowwor ki ngasalaboitrmafoundiy. 

Sctof Stelrairat— I am if yeaif old. I left school when I was #^ 
I was then hi the d grade. I began to f» to school when I was 9 years old. 
The studies which have helped me most to earn monqr are tfonl MML 
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X. MEMBERS OP GANGS 

95. A Bohemian family with seven childran,one of whom died m 
mfan^. This b^ b the efaiest The father and mother were both about 
twaity<one yean old when they hnmipated, and th^r were married a 
Thefi 



3fiar later. 



but 



father works in a tailor shop as a en 
vcrylowwages. He dinnk a good deal and toimcriy had the reputation 
of being laqr and letthig his wife go out to support him by washng, but 
hn habits have unpioved. The mother still works out part of the time, 
u the fandly aro tiyng to pay for their fiv»room cottage which is 



mortgaged for fSoa This bcnr was a mcnsber of a gug in a 
colony which was demoraKaed^ one very bad boy. Wnenthtsboy 



twelve Im was brought into court cbaifsd with bRsIdng a seal on a frsight 
car and steaKng apjpks worth |ia He was put on probation, at juit 
under the cam of a polioe officer* but later under a n rob a t fa n 
who v isi ted the bonm every week, bffun!^ a friend and pftuntfllfli 
second help lor the fttBily when the ftther was "kud off." This 
said that one bnd boy was r ss p o nsib l e lor the w ron g doing of this hoy and 
the other boys In the gang. So Ikr as the officer could lean tb^ wen 
aB good bqrs with the tM Ci ^p tl en of the le ad er . Wbn the gang was broken 
up this Inqt was aH rkkt He Is working now as a driDer lor some bram 
works and "givas In"* ms wages. Beloro this he worked lor sis months m 
a brkk hifai as a laborer. 

5cl«sl5lilraMidL— lamiyyearsold. I left school whn I was 1^ 
I was thnm thee grade. IbcnantogotoscboolwhmlwasdveBfsold. 
The studim i^iicn nave hdpea me most to ean monqr aro AH A rn dk , 
SpdUmg, RMtiimimii H^rHmt because / imJd mUgdmiy tmp k ymnd w i tt 

nfi. An Irish family with eight chihiren. The Ittber wm twenty- 
six and the mother twenty-four whn they were niarried, and they did not 
leave Ireland until lour yean Uter. They aro very respec t able^ m dus tr wus 
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people and have a pood iMaei The father ii a biiQdiiig laboicr and eaint 
flood wagH when ne ii irorkiM. He drinki, hofwever. and it laid to be 
"verv hard on the boys." ThitDO]{fflot inwiththe notoriont E^— jpag, 
whkh had ttiheadquaften in a nenbqring district. When hewas mieen 
veaia old he was bfmi|ht intocourt by his mother, charped with moorrigibil- 
ityand staying out at ntaht; he was put on probation. Withaaycarhe 
was brought in aaain for flipping cars, and his mother asked to have him 
sent to the John worthy ScbooT According to the mother, the boy was 
never leguiarly under probationi but "out of friendship for the family, 
a police officer kept his eye on him" lor several yearL The oflker visited 
hnii at his home and often talked with hhn on the street. He found the 
threat of the lohn.WorthySchool the only means of securing the boy's 
dbedience to his parents. The boy im p ro ved for a while under probation 
and as a result of hb stay at the John Worthy School, but his parents 
thought the gang influence dcstroyeatheprogrem he had niade. He worked 
in an automobile establishment for neany a year, and then he gave it up 
and joined the navy. 

97. A Canadian family with eight children, of whom two aie nuw- 
ried and one is dead. At the time of nurriage the father was thhrty-two 
and the mother twenty-eii, and thfty came to the United States ten yeara 
later. The father is a carpenter, wlio is now too old to work. Thfyhad 
a very decent home of four rooms, but the family discipline was evidently 
very lax. The mother sakl she could never do anytning with her boys 
after they wero twelve years old. She was ill, however, and in the hospital 
for nine weeks just berare this boy was broojiht into court He was then 
fifteen. After kb mother went to the hospital he got in with a gang of 
hoy% who broke into a house and stole I196 in money and jewelry worth 
tsoa He wu put 00 pfobatkm and never came into court aom. For 
one year he woriied intermittently as a teamster but he is now inwyoming 
and doing very well on a ranch. He was paroled to a police oAcer who 
uys that he does not conskler the bov a real ddinouint. The officer 
made only a few visits to the home, as he had so much confidence m the 
fanuly's good influence that he p r eferred to leave the boy to his parents 
u much as possible. 

98. A German immigrant family with eight children, four of whom 
died in infancy. The father wu twenty-six and the mother twentynone 
at the time of marriage, and they immigrated three yean later. The father 
hu regular work now as a car<leaner, but the mother used to take in 
washing to help support the family. They are very indwttrious, respec- 
table people, and have a good hoeoe of four rooms. Theparents say that 
when this boy wu flfteenhe was influenced by two older boys to leave his 
home; that after this "bom" he wu afraki to come home and stayed 
away for seven weeks until he wu brought into court chaned with 
vagrancy. He and two older boys wero accused of spending their time 
loitering around street corners and sleeping in toflet rooms. He wu 
committed to the John Worthy School for two months and then put on 
probatkm. He wu paroled to an oflker who became a friend of the 
entiro family. The boy reported to her evoy two wcdcs and she visited 
the home o cc a swn a l ly. Though the boy is now released from parole, 
he still fou to see her. The mother says he en joyed going to the oflker^s 
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FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RELATING TO BOYS 

lioaie. hat the lihcd to have the offioer caO at the home for a hkadfy 
visit With her. ^The hov it hright and industriom. He has aiycn up his 
fonaer oompafiions ana is leannag the jeivder's trade He oringi most 
of his mon^ home but "bay* his ovm dolhei." 

Sikod SiiimMirf.— I am 17 years old. 1 left school when I was tf, 
I was then IB the d mdc. I bcpan to go to school when 1 was d yean ohL 
The studies which Aave hdpeame most to earn money are— — A^on« pf 
Hi stadia hdp wm to miw mmuy hec anse 

99. A Bohemian family with three childRn. The two older sons 
have married, and this boy is the onl)r chiM at home now. The parents 
married when the father was twenty-eight and the mother twenty-seven, 
and they immigrated thre years later. The mother speaks no Enelish 
and the father very little. They are hardworking, quiet people who nave 
lived for nineteen years in a fbur-voem houses which th«r now own. 
The lather is a lumber-yard laborer. The boy dki not ''get on" at 
school and did not get beyond the fourth grade— his parents think 
because he b ctonyd to the Lr- Street gan^ At the ane of fifteen hb 
father brought him into court as inoorrigihle, claiming that he was idle, 
disobedient, untruthful, and that he loafed with other bad hoy%\ he was 
pot OB probation under the care of a police piobatwn oflker. The offioer 
visited the home several tmies and tried to make the boy go to work, but 
did not succeed. The boy worked for two OMBths, several yean agoi, 
but has not worked since and says he never wiDaiain. The father seems to 
be either thoroughly disoouraied or else very hara on the boy. Hesaysthe 
boy has never improved, that he is "gettina wone all the time," that he has 
tried everythina firom beating to turning him out of the hoine, and wants 
him sent to the House of Gorrectkn to see if that wiH make him work. 

100. AnAmericanfanulywiththreechildren, all boys. The mother 
died of tuberculosis when this hay, the youngest, wu about three yean 
old. They had bo housekeeper, and the father, who drank heavily, paid 
little attention to the children and the home was poor and cheerless. One 
of the older brothen was in the John Worthy School once, but has 
been in no further trouble. This boy used to go with the A 
Avenue Gan|, but says he finally saw that he had to "cut it out" He 
was broo^t mto court at the age of twelve for truangr and was sent to the 
Qucaio FareBtal School A year and a half later he was brought in 
afain oecanse he "used profaue langnafle to a policeman on a public 
highway" and was chaiged with disoraerly conduct; he was put on pro- 
bation. The father and the brother felt that the ChicaBD Parental School 
did the boy "a world of good." They do not remember the probatkm 
officer, who u^ that she went to the home severd times, but could 
■et no satisfaction out of the father, and so dkl not accomplish much. 
The boy now lives with his emptoyer, a green-grocer. He plays cards 
with his emptoyer, goes to bed early, and spends most of his spare time iB 
his room, when he savs he has "everythmg filed up to suit him." The 
boy has worked ob a farm, as a ddiveiy boy, aod as a grocery clerk. 

5cl0ol SltUmnA. — I am #7 yean old. I left school whn 1 was #5. 
I was then in the d grade. 1 began to go to school when I was #03fean old. 
The studies which have helped me BMSt to earn bwb^ are WrUmg 
htcamt I Wuiio do iL 
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APPENDIX V 

FAMILY PARAGRAPHS RELATING TO THE DELIN* 

QUENCY OF 50 GIRLS 

GOMMimD TO TNI STATI TiAlltINO SCNOOL AT GuttVA tY TRI JllVni* 

lu CouiT or Cook County at Chicaoq» lu4N0it» 

DCmiNO TNI YlAIS I9O) TO I90B 

A Mriei of brief ptnsiiphs idatiog to delmqiieiit giris,. 
timilar to tboie that have been gpvcn in Appendix IV for delin- 
quent boys, are pmcntod to the foDowing pages. These pniagnqriis 
attempt to summaritt an the facts gathered which rdato to the 
home drcumstanoes of |o delinqnent giris, and the alleged offenses 
that brought them before the juvenile court The stories are told 
briefly, but it b hoped in suflfeient detail to bring deariy to light 
the condi t ions from which this tragic pr oce iB on of young gjfis have 
come. It was pototed out in Chapter II that 80 per cent of the 
2440 young giris who passed before the juvenile court during this 
first decade of the oourfs history were brought to court because 
of immondity; that large numbm of them, many of lender yean, 
had been taken from the vBest haunts of vice, from low roommg 
houses and houses of prostitution. It has also been pointed out to 
sevend other chapters that in deaHng with the definquent giri. 
the juvenile court finds itself face to lice with the problem of degra- 
dation. No one can study the conditions from which these u>- 
called delinquent children have come without facing much that is 
painful and revolttog, and to the " pamgraphs'* that follow appear 
many hideous facts. No attempt has been made to exclude pain- 
ful or shocktogdrcumstanoes. because it is believed thattotiytog 
to sohre this problem of saving the young giih who now go toiuto 
every year, the community is groping bUndly; and all light that 
can be shed on the dark places to which thme sad children are 
sometimes found but to which they so often perish without our 
knowledge, will lead towards their swift cleansing. 

During the summer months spent at the State Training 
School at GoMva. an tovestigator. who became friendly with these 
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FAMILY PAKAflKAim RBiATING TO CIRU 

girls, obtained from 2^ of than the stories of their first wrong* 
doing. Of these 254 giilSi 101 alleged that they fvcre at lint the 
victims of force or fraud, but many of them confessed that later 
they continued voluntarily to lead unegobr lives. This included 
also the girls who said they first yidded when they had been made 
drunk or after th^ had been drugged; it included also the 46 
unspeakably horrible cases in which the girb were victimized 1^ 
memben of their own family,* by those who were their guardians, 
or by oUer relatives who shoukl have been responsible for their 
welfare. In 74 cases, the girf s yiekling to temptation was in- 
cidental to some form of rBcreatkNi,-Hmregulated chiklish play, 
unsupervised and unchaperoned dances, visits to a "show," late 
walks in public parks. In^cases thegirl had been paida paltry 
sum of money or given "gum and candy" as an inducement to 
consent to this heart-breaking ruin of her life when she was virtu- 
ally only a chikl at play. In 27 cases affectkm was given as the 
excuse. The krge number of girls who alleged force or fraud as an 
eqrfanatkm might seem mcrediUe except for the fact that in the 
great majority of these cases their statements were confiimed by 
the records of the institution and the court 

Fiuif ul as many of these stories are, we have felt that we had 
no right to omit any essential fact because it seemed too ugly to 
face; for we shoukl be hideed recreant if we failed to uncover in 
so far as lies m our power the wrong oonditk>ns of which these 
chiklren are the victuns; as the community woukl in turn be 
recreant if it failed to take to heart the waste of young life which is 
here set forth. 

As the stories are largdy stories of degraded oonditkms, and 
dearadation means drunkcnnesSk immorality, lack of cleanliness* 
in^guhrity of life, and km neighborhood assodatkms, it is im- 
possible to find principles of selectkm 00 the basb of iribich these 
paragraphs might be grouped. They are at once too comples and 
too similar,— and they are therefore presented m sequence and not, 
as in the case of the boys' histories, in classified groups. 



* la 76 additioBal OMi Ipob tkt eomt fwoirit tiM iM't 
nlallvt or mow oa gwtioo cqi^ a p oiitioa cl wypwlbfliiy to tke fill, foch at 
hw Miplflyw, IM MotMr 01 kff loilaf'aMlMfp nw bioclwr of nv 
tht ion or iMMboad of btr niftiMi^ aad ochcfi la riailv poiltloai. 
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THB DBUNgUINT CHILD AND. THB HOMB 

I. Ad AflMricu fiBdly whh tevcn chfldnD. Hie lither was 
tw«ty-€i|ht lad the aotlMr intiai at tte timt oC thdr mmnmt. The 
father is a bricklayer who caa ears f)o a week when he works; hut ha 
b a shiftless dnuiKafd, idle nost of the tioM, and even when working 
contiibotes nothuif to the snpport of the chldnn. The oMther died 
twelve years ano when the last cUhl was bom, and the children now live 
with tKe grsnonother, who is a food, h afd wor kto g woman empfeyed as 
a Janitress. She has always been fond of the chllaren and tried to take 
good care of them. One of the sisters is a dom estic servant and works 
faithfolly. This girl kft school at the age of fifteen when she was m the 
seventh grade to work in a depaitment store. At first she always brought 
her wagn home to her grandmother. b«t she was evidently wronfly 
infloen«9ed by a bad girl, vnm persoaded her to leave home and go to live 
in a cheap rooming-hoBse. The mndmother had her arrem there 
when she was sateen years old and Mroiight into court She was found to 
have been munoral and wu sent to Geneva, where she lemained neatly 
twoyeaik She is now living with her grandmother again and doing wcu. 



a. A German f em3y with four childrm, of whom this aiil is the 
yonngmt. Themother died when the chiklwm bom, but the Bome was 
not broken up until eight years ago when the father died. The father 
drank and was not good to the children. They were not sent to school 
and were nededed in eveiy way. This girl bcgui to work out Mt domes- 
tic servant when she was only twelve, and at sixteen, when she wm brought 
into court, she cooM neither read nor write. The probation oAcerthou^t 
her mentatty deficient, and the Geneva investigator thought that she 
was not normaUy bright. She wu first brought mto court when she was 
fifteen after spending the night in one of the parks with a young man. 
She acknowleaged that she hid been immoral, and she was put on proba- ' 
tkm. Within a year, however, she was arrested at half-past one m the 
mornini^ talking to some men, evidently lor the purpose of Hnmoral 
solicitation. She was held temporarily at the court on the charge of 
being disorderly and this time wu sent to Geneva, where she has ben for 
a year and a half. 

3. A Danish family with two dau^ten and one son. Thehomeis 
now broken up, and the father's wheieabiButs are unknown. The mother 
became insane and after she was sent to an institutwn the father lived 
with the three children in a rear cellar apartoMnt. They aU stot m one 
bed, with a drunken man lodger on a couch m the same room. Thethree 
children were brought into court u dependents when this ^, who was 
the second child, was twelve yean old, and the court paroled them to 
theirfather. This girl had already been crhninaUyasuulted by a neighbor. 
At the age of sixteen she was brought into court again'as adelinquent* 
" running the streets, usuhing people, and genersUy mstnrbing the peace." 
Shewasputon probation, but several months later it was discovered that 
she was immoral,and she was sent to Geneva, where she hm been for a 
year and a half. Anoktcrsisterwrnfittttahencaroof by a good-hearted 
neighbor and married early, but committed suicide soon after. The 
brother hu been put in a dependent institution. 
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4. Ad Anwricin funily with three childKn, of whom thti girl is 
the eldest The mother died when the girl was five yean old, and the 
father kept the children with him but mowed ahont for nearly e^t yean 
from one boardinf-house to another, and the children, of oonrM, had no 
home care. He has only one arm and is now employed as a "towerman" 
on the railroad, hut he has always had difficultv finding work. When 
this i^rl was thirteen the father remarried, and the stepmother's mother 
and sister came to live with the family. The stefimother has since had 
two children ol her own, and as her mother and sister continued to live 
with her. there has been a complicated family group. The stnmother's 
relatkws with this girl have always been very unpleasant, and the pnn 
bation officer thinks that the ste^ocher has been citremely hanh and ^ 
severe with her and that she easily got into bad companv. When she 
was seventeen she wu arrested for stealincfio from her father; thecourt 
put her on probation for six months. At the end of this time she ran away 
from home and b^gan a kiw rooming-house life. She was then brought 
to court and sent to Geneva, where she remamed two yean and a half. 
She was released about a year ago and was married, but began an im- 
moral life again and her husband left her. 

5. A German famfly in which there were three sets of chikiren, 
seven altogether. The nrf's own mother, who was the father's second 
wife, died when the giriwas four yean old, and the father married a 
third time. The father was a common Uhorer with regular work and 
the home seems to have been comfortable enough, but there was probably 
a good deal of f ricthm. An older half-etster had a disagreement with her 
second stepmother, left home, and "went wrong." Thsghl worked firrt 
as a derk m a dry goods store. Her fether and stepmother attribute her 
downfall to bad associates whom she met at a skatmgiink in a pleasure 

Srk, which th^ think a very bad place for young people. When she was 
teen yean old, she was picked up on the street at two o'ckKk in the 
morainn and brought into ooun as uioorrigible. She was fint put on pn>- 
batkxi for n numbtf of months, but would not stay at home, was unmoral, 
and was finally brought into court again on the same charge and sent to 
Geneva, where she has been for only n few months. 



6. This girl bekmged to a family of four children with a Norwegian 
father and a Danish mother. The father died seventeen yean ago, and 
the mother then married a Danish man. They have always had a fairly 
comfbrtablc home. The mother was always very kind to the girl; the 
stepfather, however, was very severe with her and scolded her a great deal. 
She worked for a time in a s h oe s tring fKtory and always brought her 
mooQf home. She then went to work m a restaurant as a waitress, and 
the mother thinks the girls she met there led her astny. She was ex- 
tremely pretty and attracted much attention. Her father became so 
hard on her that she finally left home and sakl she was ^oing lo live with 
friends. When she was sixteen, her mother brought her mto court on the 
charge of keeping bad company. The girl was put 00 probation, but 
after one month she was found in a saloon with two men, and there is 
evklenoe to show that she was leading an immorsl life in a fow hoteL 
When the case was tried, several men were in court to pay her fine or 
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ball if any thoald be ukcd. She was cownictad to Geneva, wheie the 
raBaioed a Itttia over two yean. She was paraM to live witk a lamly 
who wne veiy ^ood to hef and acnt her to hi||i school lot two yeais- 
She is now Bumed and seems to be fettmg on very wdL 



7. A Cerman-Americaa tanlly with sis chUdien. The 
nowbfokcBup. The mother, who was always n dsltcate health, died of 
tubercnlosis. The father, who had besn married before^ was an old 
soldier and had a small rtnttflii which he socnt eolirely on himsetf. He 
seldom worhed or cootrimited aqthiof to the sopport of the family but 
suyed in a soldiers' home firem tone to tone, and the family was hsiped 
irregnlaily ^ a charitable sodaty. The hooM^was never eooafottable and 
at one time the famfly lived hi a boose so dilapidated that thqr peid no 
rentforit. When this girl wmsiiteen years old, she was tnmedaw^f from 
her home bv her father, who said she was wiM and profsne and spot her 
time in bad oompany. She was braiight into eoort, fomki to be nmnoral, 
and sent to Geneva, where she hu ben for thrm yean.' 

& A Riissian-Jewish fanuhr with four chlidrsn. The father, a 
Jmh f deal e r, n able to support hb family. The girl's mother is dad, 
and the girl did not get on wdl with her s t s p n w ths r. She did honsework 
for a time, and then at the ags of siiteen married a man who took her at 
once to a house of pro st it uti on. When her parents traced bar there, the 
keeper attempted to transfer her to anotbor honse, but while en route 
she escaped. The men was sent to the penitaBtJary. The girl went 
home, but the stepmother and the entire femfly were ao unkind to her 
that she came hito court and asked that she be sent to Geneva. After 
her return she not in with bed company and married a wortblem man. 
Her health was Moken, and she died when her tot chiki was bom. 

9. Nothmg is known about the father of this girl, but the reports 
are that he was a ookned man. The mother is German and says she was 
thirty-Ave and the father thirty-one when they were married. They 
had five children. Tbe home is very poor and dirty, and the neigbbors 
complam about the family and say they use vDe language and are dis- 
reputable. The mother does washinn at home, one sister is a hiundrcM, 
and two other sisters do only unskiUed factory work, earmog very low 
wafBS. The family have been helped at different tnnm by a charitable 
soaiety. Thb eirl was regarded u subnormal and she did not fst beyond 
the second graoe in school. The mother complatned that she nad to be 
watched constantly to keep her away from ''bad company." When she 
waa eleven years oki, she wu brought into court charged with stealing 
a silk shawl worth I75. She was sent to Geneva, where she has been for 
five years. The mother wants the girl to come home so that she can work 
and oring in her wages. She mys the girl has caused her a great deal of 
trouble and she now wants her to help. 

la An American family with three cbihlren, of whom this girl 
is the youngest After her birth the mother became an invalid, con- 
tracted the morphine habit, and finally died of tuberodosis when the girl 
was ten yean oU. The mother's people are said to be a "bad kn^" and 
one of her brothen » in the penitenttary. After the mother's death the 
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litlicr itntrried, and tbac has alwrnbeniagood deal ofiD fadint bs* 
twccB ths girl asd her itcpniochar. The itepnochar haa baan ootwaidly 
kind hot MS aoajfactjoafpf the Miri and data nol want har at hoaw. The 



iktiiar it a maddniit. ffl mii w flDod vank and tha staDOMither kaana 

I. The 



boaidcra and occaiioBally laata iwrh. The gift was originally brongnt 
into court as a dependent when the waa tan yois old during tha mothai^a 
iBnesa, and waa tent to a hooM lor dependent girli, hvt ran away and cane 
honeagun. At the age of twdva the wat brought sMo court at a dcUn- 
qneat lor immorality; the wat tieeping in bamt and wat taid to be quite 



incorrigiblei She wu then tent to an imtitntion lor deHnciuent cirlt. 



away from home. 11m father notified the polioe. andusy found her in 
the middle of the night on tome doorttcpt in Sooth ChicigOk Shawm in 
my bad physical condi ti on. The father taid that he cooM do nothmg 
with her, and the wm tent to Geneva, where the hm been for over three 
years* 

II. A Pblithfanuly with tia children, living in a very dgpaded 

When thit girl wtt only eleven, the father came home drunk and dimmally 
attautted her. A lew montht later the wm brought into court aa a depen- 
dent and tent to a home for d epen d en t giilt» mit the waa later releated 



to no back to her old home. The father and mother beat her crudly» 
and at the age of thirteen the came in tenor to the polioe ttation for pn^ 
taction Iram ner mother^t abute. She was sent to another inttitiition for 



three montht and again releated to go back to bar old home. Whenthewm 
fourteen and went to work, her porentt took aD her wags and continued 
to beat and abuw her. She ran awi^^ from home and was then brouriit 
to court at an uuorngible delinquent Her parentt complained that the 
wat keepmc bad company and would not ttay at hoete, and the wat ra- 
tuiaad to the imtitution for two ycart^ -When the wat tisteen the wat in 
court again on the charge of trying to boy dothm with a foifod check 
and wat tent back to the tame mttitntion. At the ageof t aventaen the 
wat ftonnd tiffping in haUwava and wat found to be very iounoral. She 
wat tent to Gaieva, where the hat been lor teveral nwntha. 

IX A moral and induttriout Ccnnan family with tavcn chfldren. 
Tha father wat twentv-five and the mother twenty at the tone of marriage, 
and they hnmigrated teverri years later. The fothcr wat a laboiar m 
tha bttimng tradet, earning about f la a week. They teem to have had 
a good home. Thit girl began working » a factorywhcn thcwatfom^ 
teen and teemt to have been a good girl until the got out of work. Whie 
the wat *'huntio| a new job,'* the nit in the habit of going downtown to 
look for work and then going into department ttoret toget warm and rett 
When tha wat tinoen, the wat brought mto court with teveral other 
girit who were in tha habit of vititing department ttore waiting loomt and 
going to rooms with seen for immoral purpotet. She wat tent to Geneva 
and after one year wat paroled. She it now working m a bookkeeper and 
doing wdL 

i|. An Irith fomily with five children, of whom thb girl it the 
ddeat The father wat thirty-four and tha mot her tw en t)^'two at tha time 
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THB PBUNQUBNT CHttD AND THB NOMB 

of tlMir imrriifB. The father is a Jiailor, euoing tbcwt f lo a week. He 
fonoaeriy drank and deserted the family thiee thnes, but he has now 
reformed and the famiiy an rcunliad. They are, hasvcvcr, very poor 
and dtirittf the last two years thQf have applied to a relief society ten 
timesforaid. The mother used to work away mm home doing honsework* 
and this girl suyed at home and took care of the house and the younger 
chiMren. At the age of fifteen shcleft home and lived for two weeks with 
a friend whose Mfsnts kept a disreputable loomfaig house, frequented by 
railroad own. The mother said that she wufsoa and mdustrious until 
she ran away from home. The girl claimed that she had never been 
immoral, but, as she had been associating with disrspuuUe people, 
the court sent her to Geneva. She has been there only a short time, bat 

14. An Irish^American family with sis chOdiCB Kving in a very 
poor ana dirty four-room apartment. The mother wu only eighteen at 
the time of marriage. The father deserted the family five tones and is 
now Hving in an old soMiers' home. His wife says he doss this because 
he b la^ and that he could work if he would The mother is a taihNiM 
but earns only about f).oo a week. Both parents ars shiftless, bagging 
people, who have constantly sought akl from all possible chanuUo 
sources and are on the records of nearly every reKcf society in Chicago. 
At one thne th^ were evicted and all went to a home for dependents. 
Th» girl was in a soMien' orphan home from the age of seven until she 
wassixteen. Soon after leaving she was brought to court by her mother aa 
incorrigible and immoral and sent to Geneva, where she hv been for about 
nine months. The mother oomplahied that she stayed out late at night, 
associated with vicious and iminoral permos, and was "going to destmc- 
tioB." Three other chiMren are in the soldiers' home, and the oMer 
bqys, who live with the mother, win not work. The mother complains 
bitterly about them, but she herMlf is a shiftless, quarrdsome woman who 
prsfen begging to working. 

19. A family of five children with a Canadian father and an 
American mother. The mother committed suidde. and thb girl, who was 
then nine years old* kept house for the father and the younger chiMren. 
They lived in a house that had betonged to the chiktrsn's grandmother. 
The father was a day laborer, who worked irregularly, was a very 
shiftlen man, and probably a drunkard. The cmldrBn are scattered 
now, and none of them is doing very well. The two boys are both in 
institutions and one has been in court several tones. One sister has been 
adopted. This girl was brought mto court when she was fifteen 
years old by the grandmother and the father, who sakl she had been 
''bevond control" for two years and had become immorsL Shewassent 
to Ceneva, where she rcmannd a year. Not hmg after her release she 
ran away and is now supposed to be an inmate of a house of prastitutkm. 

16. This girl's father is German and her stepmother German-Amer- 
ican. The father was twenty-one at the time he married this girl's mother. 
She has one stepbrother. The father is a gardener in sununer and a 
janitor in winter. The girl's mother died when she wu veiy small and 

3» 
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FAMILY PAIUGtAmS RELATING TD GIRU 

htu icUtioas with her ttMoChcr hivt never beea pleuanc. The home 
has ahrayi hcen dean and neat This gifl went to hve with her aii 



when she wis allowed to jp Koroe on parole. But she soon returned to 
an nunoral life and ttnallx becaoM so ill that she returned to Geneva 
voluntarily. This tine she has been in the institution about a year and 
win return home within a lew days, 
ai 321 
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aunt lor 
seven numths, but the aunt brought her^hoine, saying she could do nodung 
with her. Theiather and the stemother bnuight her into court when she 
wu twdve yean old and in the third grade in school snymg that she stole 
from them, that she would not go to school and was vcnrioMnond. ^They 
uked to have her sent away and the court sent her to Geneva where she 
hu been lor nearly three years. The father and the stepmother told the 
nvcstigator that thqr did not thinh the girl was improving there and that 
there was little hope lor her. 

17. Thb nrl is one of two daughters of Ronnuuian-Jewish parents 
who ^ill live in Roumania. She came to this country to live with a sister, 
who was supposed to be a widow, but who^ the girl says, was not a good 
woman. The girl had been in this country only a lew months when a 
man followed ner home from work, took her money, and amaulted her. 
The sister took all the girl's wages, aisd alter a time the girl refused to 
Uve with her. When she was fifleen vean old, the sister had her brooght 
into court, clainiing that she was leading an hnmord life. She was under 
the care of the propatioa officer for only lour davs. ThaprobatMu officer 
found that the girl did not intend to do risnt, and nad her sent to 
Geneva, where she has been for nearly sis moattts. 

i& This girl b the daughter of a cokfod father and a white mother. 
At marriage the father was twenty-two and the awther seventeen. The 
father, a Janitor, who sleeps at his place of work, has been ancstod several 
tunes lor stealing. The mother, a Gemuui, died of eptlepiy. Several 
chiklren died in infancy; four are now Kvinpi The home and the neighbor- 
hood oonditkms were always bad. This gffl, who is not normally bright, 
was not sent reaularly to sthool, and durmg her mother's life was cntudy 
without care. She was brought into court at the ane of fourteen as inoor* 
rigibk and put on probatioa for six months. Finally at the age of seven- 
teen, she was brought into court on the charge of inunondity and stealing. 
She wu sent to Gaeva, where she has been for eight mouths. 

ij^ A Russian-Jewish family with fourteen chihiren, six of whom 
died in mlancy. The father was seventeen and the mother sixteen at the 
tune of marriage. The fother, who was a donkmaker, died three yean ago 
of tuberculoeis. He was unmoral and cruel to his wife and deserted ue 
fsodly several times. The famfly has received a great deal of hdp from 
a chariuMe society. This gnri left school while in the fifth or sixth grade to . 
work in a laundry; she always ''pve in*" her wages. 'Her fotner was 
very unkind to hor, and she finally Icfl home because of his ill-treatment. 
At the age of seventeen she was brought into court by her mother, who 
daimed that she was staying out late at m^ and frequenting saloons. 
She said that she had been brtrayed by X man who had promised to many 
her. She was sent to Geneva ud had remained there about two yean 
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THB MUNQUINT CHILD AND YMB HOMB 

aa A Gttman^wmkwh faat y frflli ievqi ckidrat The fitlicr 
WM twcnty^iM UM tte notlwr tcvcntcoi won they we numed* 
The father, who was a caipentcr* was kDM in an aeddeat and left atdy 
a HBaN amoinit of iawinnte for the rapport of the Imily. The nother 
was ohUfBd to worh very hard and k»t a lestaimmt at one thne, hot 
she says the liHs wonhi not help her and she had to give it op. A charit- 
ahk socieiy helped then for a while hot now the two sons are able to 
support the family. These two gills worked downtown hi departasent 
storos, and the mother believes that this demoraUied them. One of the 
air|s was hiought into court when she wm se ve nt e en far kavhig home and 
Gving in bad places. She was ttnqnestionably hnmorel and was sent to 
Geneva. On ner rdease she worked for a time in a dmrtment store but 
stole there and was returned to Geneva at the age or eighteen. She r^ 
mained at Geneva about two yean and hu Just been rdeued. Theother 
mrl was biought into court by her mother when she was only thiiteen. 
The mother complamed that the girl was moorrimble. ran away from 
home, and stayed with hnmoral cofared people, she wm sent to an 
nudtutKM for delinquent girls, then released, and returned when faoi^ 
teen. Sii months ago^ at the age of seventeen, she wm also sent to 
Cenova* 

31. This gill » one of a fsnuly of fnt children with a Norwqiian 
father and an American mother. Both parents were twtnty4hree at the 
tnne of their marriM. The father was a salcsnum eemmg good wages, 
but he drank heaviQf and wooM not rapport the family. He finally 
deserted them ten years ago, and the home was broken up. The mother 
thought it best to put four of the chlMren in histtttttions until some of 
th^n were old enough to work. The three girls were sent to a home lor 
depe n dent oris, where they stayed several years, and one boy was sent 
to a home for dependent hoys. The mother hm always worked hard; 
she peddled "notions" for years but now she dom scrubbmg and deaning. 
This gill worked out from the thne she wu twelve yean old until she was 
sncteen, although she had completed only the second grade hi school; 
she did not like housework and changed placm frequento;* She gave all 
the money she earned to her mother, who bought the girl such ckitha 
as she thoudit best. The giil was Ihst bnNuht into court at the age of 
siiteen on the chaige of hnmorality, which she admitted. She was put 
on probation and was sent for a time to a sanitarium. About sii months 
later the mother said the girl had disappeared and asked to have a search 
made lor her. She was Irand by aa omcer in a house of prostitution and 
was brought into court and sent at once to Geneva, whoe she has been 
for a year. A brother of the girl has recently been in the Houm of Cor- 
rection for drunkenness. 

33. An American family with seven childm, who came to Chicaio 
from one of the southern states. The father was twenty4wo and the 
mothw twenty at the time of their marriage. The father died of mefauw 
choKa. The mother believes that this gill nas been the victhn of adole^ 
cent insanity. Neitherthe mother nor anyone of the children seems to 
Inve a good physical constitution. The mother formerly kept a grocery 
store, but the family are m better circumstances now. The Vrothers are 
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FAMILY PARAClUmS RELATING TO GIRLS 

prcmiMii in priatiiig offices, and two of tlie children aie manied and 
living at borne. This |irl completed the eighth grade in the grammar school 
and Attended a business college for n year. At the age of siiteen she 
became incorriiible, f roquented saloons and dram shopSk and when brought 
into court admitted her iramoralitv. She was commitMd to Geneva where 
she fcmained fourteen months. Snehunoiw left Geneva and is married. 



move; but he now cmmis his own business and seems to be nettinconwdL 
Netthcr father nor mother takm proper caic of the children. This girl 
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3). A German f amilv with sb children, one of whom b married. 
The parents were married when the father was twenty-nine and the mother 
twent3f*four. The father, who has been dead six years, was a hod carrier. 
He drank heavily and always worked irrepnlarfy, earning small wages. 
The mother wis a washwoman and eaniea Iram i$joo to 16^00 a week 
untii tho chidicn |ot old enough to work. One brother has been in the 
Chicago Parental School twice. This girl went to work at the age of 
twdveas.'^ceneralhelp.*' As she was very oKompetent, she of course had 
very hard places and chanced them often. Later she went downtown to 
work as a cash cirl in a oepartment store, and the mother says this 
was "her ruin" because she associated with girb who taught her to be 
immoraL The mother says that the father had always been cruel to the 
gM before he died,and that the ^ had a violent temper like his. The 
mother says she was afraid of the girl. When she was sixteen years oM, the 
girl was broucht into court by a police officer on the charge of keeping bad 
axnpaay ana aasbdating with immoral girb. She wis put on jirobation 
but WIS brought in again six months later on the charge of staying away 
from home lor three dm and nights and returning in an intoxicated 
condition. She admitted that she bad stayed at a low hotel in bad com- 
pany, and was coounitted to Geneva. She was released after two years, 
and b now married and seems to be happy and industrious. 

If Thbgiri's parents were Swedbh. The father b a drunkard, has 
the cocaine habit, and has always been very brutal to hb wife and children. 
He worked u a fireman when sober and was a good worker, but he never 
supported the family; they were helped by a relief society for a good 
many years. The mother committed smdde about eight years ago bo- 
cause she could no longer endure the misery of her life with her husband. 
Five yean later thb girl was brought into court by a probatkm officer as 
a dependent chfld and was taken away from her father because of hb 
vulgarity and indecency, but was rdeased under the care of a probation 
offiMT. Shewashterbfoughtintocourt again on the charge of being out 
late at night, and wis sent to a home for dependents from which she ran 
away twice. When thirteen 'vears oU she was broo^t into court as in- 
corrigible, acknowledned she had been immoral and was sent to Geneva, 
where she has been tor six months. Both of her brothers have been 
wards of the court; one b in the John Worthy School and one b in the 
ClucagD Pmcntal & JwoL The home b enrirdy broken up, and the father 
sleeps around in shtds or bams. 

35. A Russian-Jewbh family with five children. The father was 
eWiteen at marriage and the motlwr twenty-one. The father b a bdies' 
tailor, who once had the habit of moving and changing hb name with each 
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rt at dapoidHNt tM MM to a Imom for d 
iportad Mfidf for a timt ^ workkf at a 
to live wkh Iwr anther. Tba mmn 



THI DaUMOUtNT CHILD AND THl HOUI 

Wit aM pwa J to tiag aad daact ia fivooant thaatoik aod both proprietor 
aod patrant had fannortl rtlatioat with har cGMtaatiy, ajvmf har tmall 
. raaMofaMMMyinpayBMot AtthaaftofdavfOvthedilabeaBiahBOwa 
at a coaMoon ttioct valkar aod pickpocket She wat bnoght ioio coort 
at noorrigibia aod hoouMral aadtcot to Gcoeva, where the hat boeo for 
oeailyayoar. She it taid to be a dtgeoerata. 

^^^0^ O OOOV ^B^OO ^V^OW ^^H^P W^O 00 O^OO^V^O^^ 0^0 wO^VBO vflB^BOBO^POOO ^^OWOO OtOO vwDO^^^W ^V^HW 

father aod a DttUh Bother. The pareott wore named wImo the latiiarwu 
tweot)^two aod the nwther eaveotaeo. The hoow wae oot ooly poor aod 
fliiterabia but veiy degraded. The father wat a eteaodtter by tradep hot 
Im worked vary little aod waa coottaatly diook. Ha criodoaHy attaulttd 
tbit girl wliea eha wat ooly eleveo yaan old* aod alto mittraatod the 

whaaoaflBBff ttaB^Av ^Tra hm^^Ioav ^ooB^vHai^MPAal ^loas aoo^ ^i^BAAttMOOAfl fttf% ^oawoo ^^B9 

^r^OOOO^^^^eO ^POVO'W # O O^^P OO^O^^O^^PO OOO^W^OfW^^O^^OO WOOOB VBO^WO WO^O^B^OO^OOO^W O 9 /9w ^B^OW^^ ^W# 

ooao^Rpwi^^^o oao o ^R^^o^^OHa oww o^^p oi^vi^^^w o^^ao o^v oa wo^^kd i^oo^^^^n^oo^o^oov o oo^p w^b^b^mbovbo 

were theo bioogbt mto ooort at dtj 

deotgirlt. Thaowtbertopported 

tical oorte hot later weot to live 

retoroed to livo ia their fraadaMther't booM alto. The g ra a dm o th ef 

did wathii^ and the family wort helped by a charitabia aodety. hot livod 

hi a vary mieerable way. A few yoart ago the nothar oumad agak* 

hot her eaoood batbaad alto dreak aod wat ¥ eiy ow ei to ba r aod to 

department ttoret for very toudl wagm; tho alto worked ia a factoiy 
for two nwotht. At the age of tnteen eha wat broagbt iato coort by her 
OMther at iocorrigiblei Soa had roo away aod theio wat ovideooa that 
tJM bad beea immoral; tbo wat teal to CSeoava, where the h at baeo for 

mo^o oo^vvoovBow Ww ^^^^a^^o wea^p opo^^oi^hj^bw ooowov wm^ooow vo^^p ^w^o^h^^^too^^o ^^weop ^bb^^^ 

upoo the cbatie of faicorrigUity aod bomorality. 

07. A Miih fimily with foor cfafldrea. The father wat twcaty* 
tovcfl aod the mother tbnty-two at the tana of marriaft. The father 
hat laaraad to tpatk a little Eoglith. hot the mother tpeokt only Nitb. 
The father hat ttea4y work at a Jaaitor. The oaither drinkt cooetantly 
and the home boot ooly poor aod dirty but dnradad. TWooftbayouogv 
chiMreo go to tcbool but work oot of tcbool MM in order to oontfibute 
a dollar a month each to the family tupport One boy it now in the 
Jobo Worthy School Tbit girl wat uuibt to pick pockett wheo eha wat 
tmaD and the became very unmoral uinepow op. She lived for a time 
with a nunied nun. and then led a low rooaeiag-bouto life. She wat 
flnt brought into coort at the age of thirteen for picking pockett, aod 
wu tent to an inttitution for deCnouent gfak. but wat tajpt thero ooly 
two weekt. She wat oo probatioo lor two yoart, but wat brought ioto 
ooort three timet duriag the fint year 00 the tame cbaiiB. Attboageof 
fifteen the wat ague brought into court on the charge or helping another 
girl tteal S4.oa She wat tent to Ceoeva for fiftoeo montbt. At the age 
of teveoteen the wat brooght in for bnmorality, wat put oo probatioo 
for three montbt, and then eent to Geneva again, whom the hat been for 
the btt tis montbt. 

aS. A German family with five duldrtn. Both fother and mother 
wart twenty-one at the time of their marriage. The father wat a police- 
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FAMILY PARAGRAPHf MMLAIWO TO G1IIL8 

but loti Itti poMon becanic ol a lov that ooamad ivhie Ik was 
maktnf an armt when be was prabab^y draak. Ht latv doolad tbe 



family, but occataoaaDy cobms home in a drankoi eoadhin and 
owl to bb wife and cmldraB. Tbe aMCbcr wwba bard In a tailor ihop 
and if trying to topport beiadf and the ddidnn and boy a hone. She 
suffcn from a Mow on tbe bead that her boiband five her m one of 
hii visits. She is harsh wkb tbeduklren and has beaten than so moch 
that thQf are n ipeat fear of her. This girl was eilitmcly irrendar n 
her school attendance and only went through the second grade. She was 
pnt to work in a tailor shop when very ymg. Tbe yandfether is 
nuMrly, and the mother cares more about buying her home than about 
anythmg else. She always took all that the gat earned, made her work 
very hani and was cruel and camctlag. When the girl was fifteen years 

became annoral and was brought into court and sent to Geneva, 
where she remained a little over a vor. She has now been home fer a 
year and a half and is doing wen and giving her wagn to her mother. 

ag^ An American femlly with three children, living in a very low, im> 
moral netghborhood and in a dirty home. Tbe father, wnowm a tenmster, 
assaulted this girl and was sent to the penitentiatv fer life; The mother 
is a wash and scrub woman but she works very little. Sbeisvcfvhnmofal 
and lis about in all^ drunk a good deal of the tmt. The femily bm 
ahms received charitable issistance and bm never been sclf«eupportmg. 
At the age of fourteen this girl was brought into court as d rp e n d ent on 
the charge that her mother was taking her to visit wineroooM and few 
saloons. The girl was evidently being used for immoral purposm and wu 
sent to Geneva, where she has been for about three years and a halt 

^ An Iriib-American family with six children. Both parents 
were ei^teen at the thne of marriage. The father has been a cattfe 
butcher in the st odyards for twenty years and can earn yod wagesi but 

two yeirs he has done so littfe lor them that thnr have been ahnoat 




I on the help given by echaritabfe society. T^brotfaen 
work in the ** Yards," one has run away from home. The mother bm 
a bad reputation, drinks habitually, keeps a dirtv home, and always 
has her house foD of dtsorderiy men. This giri, wnen fifteen, was taken 
by her mother to an instit mh m for delinquent girls, but after a month 
the mother took her out again and brought her honw. She then ran away 



and WM arrested In the company of two young men who were taking 

* n. The 



her eimfefi home. She worked m a camQf facMy far a whife but her 
Httf dUTi 



parents dm not thmk she earned enoqgh money and wanted her to get 
When she was brought into court at tbe age of fifteen, she had 
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her to a boose of pro stituti on. The men were sent to the Howe of 
Correction, and the aprl» who admitted that she had already been hn- 
moral, was riMnmineo lo ueneva wnn ner mocner s conseni. -i 

)i. A Rnssian-Jcwish family with ciglht children. The home, 
which was hi a very poor na*ghbofnood,was dirty and vermm mfested. 
The father is an cipressman eammg good wages, but both parenu are 
avarkfeus and encouraged the giri in wrangdomg so long as she brouaht 
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THl MUNQUBNT CNILD ANO THB HOMI 

alraady baooiM iauBonl, had ranted a foon for imiiioral pOTpoaet, and 
had bdora thii fraqnentad Urn hotels. She was lint put on probation 
for six months, then brought into oourt afun on the same chane and 
sent to Geneva. An older sister had been m court five years before far 
immorality and had been sent to Geneva. Both giris i m woived greatly 
atGeneva. The older one is married and doing well. Unsgnlisstiirtliere. 

^a. 'A German family in which there an sii children. The father 
was twenty-two and the mother twenty-six when they were married. 
The fsther is a Janitor, drinks habitually and has n violent teaiper. The 
mother, who speaks Enxlish very poorly, does some warimig at hone. 
The home is clean, ana except for the father's drinking, both narents 
seem thrifty and decent. This giri was first braoght into court wlicn she 
was fifteen yean old on the charge of keqnng company with older girls 
who were immoral She was pot on probation, but her father was very 
angry and told her to stay away from home. The father hu ahreys been 
"hara on the giri,'* thepiother says, and she thinks his anger "made 
herworse." Sfie used to go to see her mother when the father was away. 
Within a year she was broufht into court again, this time on the charfe of 
enterina a houre and stealmc fa.a5. The petition also stated that the 
girt had been staying away from home and there were evidences of her 
nnmorality. She was sent to Geneva, where she has been for eight months. 

33. This giri b the daughter of a German father and an Irish 
mother. .The father was twenty-one and the mother nineteen when they 
were married. The father runs a machine in a stone yard and works 
regulariy, but he drinks a great deal and is very *'cranlgr" and <|uarrel* 
some with his wife. They have had ten children, of whom one is dead and 
one is living with an aunt. This girt workedin a factory for seven months, 
labelina cans, then she picked strawberries for a while, and afterwards 
workea for a time in a bakery. When she was sixteen, she was brought 
into court as incorritible; sae had been away from home for sevml 
months and was said to be sleepini in unfinished basements and assi^ 
dating with vickNis persons. Sne had been connected with a larceny 
oifenw before this. She was first |Nit on nrobation, but nine montto 
later she wu brought nito oourt agam on tne charge of nnmorality and 
was sent to Geneva, where she reauined about two vean and a half. 
She has been at home now for seven months and is domg wdL 

34. A Russian-Jewish family with six chiMren. The father was 
eighteen and the mother nineteen at the time of marriage. They lived 
in a very poor neighborhood, but the home of six rooms was neat and 
dean. The father was a leathernwlisher and could earn good wages, but 
he was a hard drinker and tuyta away from home days at a tmie, leaving 
the fanuly destitute. They were hdped at different timm by two relia 
societies. This giri never worked, but when small was aDowed to sing m 
five<ent theaters. She was brought into court as a dnendent at the age of 
six, and sent to a home for dependent gvis becauw of her father's drunken 
habits. At the age of deven, she was brought m by a probation ofllcer 
as ddinquent on a charge of immorality, and was sent to Geneva. She 
had become a common pickpocket, was very immoral, attended five<ent 
theaten and sang in them. The parents upndd the giri and said she was 
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FAMILY PARAGlAraS ULATING TO GIRLS 

"all right'* She hat ben in Geneva nearly a year, and has been one of 
the noit tfOttblesome ciris there. An oldo' titter was abo brought into 
court on the chaige of incorrigibility and atsodating with imnoral. and 
vicious persons, but she was put on probation. 

)5. A Gcnnan-Aiiierican family with four children. The father 
was twenty-three and the mother eighteen at the time of marriage. 
The mother died thirteen years ago when thb girt wat born, and the father 
then deierted the children. Two of them wcro adopted by relatives and 
two by strangers. This giri was taken to live with an aunt, whoae husband 
criminally assaulted the child when she wat only eleven years old. The 
uncle wat tent to the penitentiaiy, and the mrl wat given to anotiier 
aunt, who did not \i)nt her. The hutband of tnit aunt wat n laborer at 
the stockyards, the aunt took in washing and the family wat veiy poor. 
The giri went to work at a doracitic tervant when the wat only twelve 
years old, and the aunt complained because the oould not keep the placet 
that were found for her. At the a|e of thirteen thegiri wat taken from a 
house of prostitution in bad physical condition. She was braught into 
court and sent to Geneva four ]fean ago. She is now on parole ami seems 
to be doing wdL . 

3& This giH's narents were Bohemian. At marriage the father 
was twenty-four and the mother twenty-one. The father was a drunkard 
and so immoral that the mother left hidi and came to America with her two 
children. Th^ lived m a rear basement apartment of two rooms, and 
the mother did washing. The father came over after seven yean, but 
soon deserted his wife, stealing aU that she had. The mother then got a 
divorce from him, married another Bohemian, and has since had another 
child, who dkd. When this girl was twelve years old, she was braught 
into court by a probatkm oflioer for stealing. Her mother said the had 
been deceiving her and ttcaling money from her, and had been ttaying out 
late at night. She was sent to an institution for ddinquent giris, but after 
three months was released on probation. This tiri left school when die 
was fourteen and had- finished the fifth jpade; she worked out for a few 
months as a domestic and then worked m a candy factory and in a cigar 
factory. Before she was fifteen she was brought into court again on the 
charge of incorrigibility. Her mother complained that she stole from her 
as wol as from her employers. She was sent to Geneva. 

37. A German family with three children. The father was eighteen 
and the mother nineteen when they were married; they immignted 
seven years later. The mother has never learned to speak English. 
The father b a casfitter, earning about Sio a week. The motherworked 
in a restaurant for a time, but it is no longer necessarr. She was ahvays 
very strict with this giri without underrtanding her. The father was also 
strict, but neither knew anything of her astodatet nor attempted to 
control her beyond the home She lived for a time with a married titter, 
but finally ran away and lived with a woman who kept a houte of protti- 



wat first brought into court by her parents at the age of 
fourteen and was sent to an institution lor delinquent eirb because the 
parents said they could not control her and wished her placed in an insti- 
tution. When she was seventeen, her father brought her into court 
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Tn NUNOUBNT CHttJD AMD IKI HOm 

^.^ - inwiJaiiifag tlMt tilt maid aoi i^orii, fcipiiwy bad lum pii y , id 

WM iMMffil aad iaconiiiUti Sbt was to vntelNd vliyrical candkieB 
aadtyttJmawataMttoGaMva,wharaihalMabaaiflor naariy a yaar. 



)& ARiiniaii-JcwiihfaiBilyorsiichadrai. ThclitlMriideadaiBd 
lhaiiMtliarliasnio¥aa amof towa. ThafatlMrwat a rawabiokar.aad 
tiMfanrily wan waalthy at ona liiiia and livad ia fMhtwabia icadaace 
dbtricts; ttm iiill «ic qaba ivdltoda ThalovgiriiiBtlia family 
wan navar allovpad to attaod tlM paUic achaeb but vara aast laray to 
piivata boafdnt-achoob. Tlia aldaat gM nnid to hava baaa vary wild 
aad dopad wban iha was nmriad. Tba two MSt yoimier gMs ara botb 
kiGaaeva. Tba feiirtb davghtar, wbo laoniBS with tba oMtbar, is voy 
pacuHan Tha paiants saemad qalta hal pkii m tba brinffaig «p of tbav 
chidian. Tha mother was very Mant with then when tb^ wst cama 
from boafdwii echoei and then euddanly bacana vary ettict and allowed 
them no privueies. Tha aMar of tha two gMs now at Geneva was fa»* 
meral with a yamig man who was a member of the same social graoiK 
The family irst knew of her deNnqncncy when at the ana of fifteen she 
became pragnant. After her child was bam, the motMr appealed m 
court and had her sent to Geneva, where she hm been lor over a year. 
The yomysr lirl WM bnmifat farto comt at the afs of taiteea lor incnr- 
ngibaity. She had befan to stay away Inmi hanm for days at a thna» 
wu very wild, want to danca halls» was flapanthr hnmoraL and her 
parents had no cootral over her. She was pot on probation, hot retnmed 
to court two OMnths later, and again fonr months tatar, and wae finally 
sent to Geneva, where she has been for about sii SMBths. Tha two 
brothers have never been dnmonent* 

ip. This girl wm the only child of very rsspectaUe German parents. 
The fsfliw was twenty lia and tha mother twenty when they were Biarriad. 
The^f are decent, tod u stikm s peopla, hot the Isther Is stingy and vonr 
dammeeHng with his wile and danghter. He hm never sllowtd the wife 
anifVQketnlamilyaffairs. Thafam iyHvedintherearofagoodtan aasent 
which thtf own. Tha girl worked as a sten o g r a p h er, but wm allowad 
to keen almoet nathmg enept carfare and lunch money. The father 
aUowad her no amummsnti and vary little mon^. Whim the girl was 
fiftaen,sha ran away from home. Shewm olacadl^ her parents in an tn- 



dclhqusnt girls, although she had nayar been hnmoral. The 
M said the father had not epokcn a kind word to her lor five yaark 
when she was seventeen, she forged her fother^s name to a post ofllce 
mon^ order lor feooii went to tha nearest large dty and spent tha 
money freely, going to theaters and haviag a good thna. She was ar- 
rested and brangbt into tha municipal court, but ww released to a 
children's aid- society. She went into domestic service, but within a 
lew weeks stole from tha family and guests of the housOi She was 
then brought hito the iovenila court, and sent to Geneva. She hm 
ran away from Geneva, and bar whereabouts are unknown. Thaparents 
ny she IS unlucky rather than bad, but th^r are unwilling to take her 

4a An American famiy with sfai chiMntt. The father was twenty 
and the mother twenty-thrm at tha time of their amrriags. Tha lathCT 
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FAMILY PAMGlAmi KBLATINO TO GIRLS 

to havt beea tht black ihcep in • dMent tmAf* He was a umh 
painter bat did no iwrk and mtim mp pcr t ad hit fMnfly. TlMmotEer 
wai a kw tort of wooua who Mglectad bar chadrn in every iK^y. She 
it said to have beea a "cooumo stieet walhar" aad thne is om ilcyiti- 
■late chiM io the liflniy. The nothcr died of cancer m the conly mm- 
pttaL The father d esert ed the cUkbcn after the anther died and was 
fnerd^ worthless and inespemible. While the nwther was m the bos* 
^talt this child iHn> was then fourteen was btoanht into ooort as inconi* 
BUe SbewasrdkasedandmitonpidbatkMirtoiivewithaniarriedsister. 
The ^ would not stqr witA the sMter as the court directed, grew to be 
very inunorsL and was teatty sold on the levec; When iiflea years 
old, she was taken fnm a house of pros titu t i on by the pbKee and 
held temporaiily in the county Jail; she was biombt nto court chansd 
with inunorslity and was sent to Geneva, where she has been a little kss 
than sii months. An older sister, who was nunried, left her husband and 
was a common prost itu t e lor a tnne> The three biothen were at one time 
in a home far dependents. Two of them have fone to live with the father, 
who rscsnthrranarried and nov; lives m the country. One is m an inrti- 
tution for dependent boys. 



1 ■ » 



41. This fill's mother and father were Gennaa. The mother, who 

dead, was the father's tlwd wife^ and after her death he Bsairied 

anaini The father has had ty^tirn children* TUs-pri bad one sister 

wbohas"0onebad''andisnotanowedtoooaiehoaN; Thefttheris a 

kj.. «... ML. --■ ? — a. 



"handy man" in a saloon, eaminc veiy low wafn. The present wife 
had a storey and the father hdpediier in the store and lived with her for 
a year before thQf were manied. This girl is not normally bright She 
had humoral relations with the boys in the neighborhood and was con- 
sidered a fftw te i ft tiwitf*^ i»nii^»#ia jn ichool when slie*was ouite small. 
At the age of twelve she was brou^t inio court, acknouMged her hn- 
momKty, and was sent to Geneva where she has been for two years. 

^ A c o tored family in which both mother and father had been 
mafrieabefDre. The ntfthfr had six children Iram her immai marriane: 
the father one. This giri is the oklcst of three chiUren of this marriajge. 
The family oune from the country about wbi yeen a|pou The father 

u very severe with the children, beats them ameat deal, and threatened 
to kiU this ari because of her misbehavior. Tnqf have always been veiy 
muchafmioof him. ThehooMwas dean but crowded; and the neigl^ 
borhood was vety disreputable * Tmsgirl left school when she was Afleen 
and in the leventh fradc; and took a position at houstwnik. Fhrnlly 
when she wtt siiteen, she was brought into court on the charge of stealing 



fram her enqplojfer. She was put on probation, but m a short naw she 
was agsm accoed of stealing and of bemg inunoraL At her ftther's 



remiest she was arrested and brought mto court firam a lowioommgho 
and fras sent to Geneva, where she has been for nearly a year. She had 
been m several different immoral places and had been transfened fram 
one to another, so that her parents traced her with difficulty. 

A This girl is the oMer of two children of American pareats. 
The fatMr was twenty-three and the mother twcnty«ne at the thne of 
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THI DBUNQUBNT CHILD AND THE MOM! 

marriafe. Tht father was ai tlactikal cngnMcr, bat never worhed aad 
was evidently a worthlen pema. He doerted the funily nvcb ^yean 
a|0, Juat before the birth of the aeoond child, aad has reontly been u the 
peattcntiary. After hit d eitrti o n the mother received charitable aam- 
taiMe for two yean and AMSt of the tiiae vent out to work, leaviag the 
children in charfe of a neighbor, who did not treat then pioperly. The 
BMther has a very nnsavory lepvtatkin and now hem a low-grade loon- 
ing house n a qncstionable nei|hbofhood. Shevseatobeat thechfldien 
craelly, and she wants to get nd of the yonnger ch9d, whon dw asks to 
have put into a heme. She brought this giri into conrt at the ane of nine, 
saying that she wu incorrigible^ stayed away from home* ana was out 
lateatnight The child has never finished the second grade hot has been 
eununeo by the chiM-etudy department and is said not to be saboormal. 
When she wu biovght into oomt, there wu e videnc e of her hnmoraKty 
with the boys of the neidiborhood; and the oonrt sent her to Geneva, 
where she has been for annost two years. 

44* A family of Polish Jews with thnteen chidren. The father 
wu twenty-one and the mother twenty at marriage. The father, who had 
been a lawyer m the old country, became a dnmkard, and deserted the 
family sii years agOb The mother hu tried to take care of the chfldrensmce 
then by washfaw and cleaning. They lived m a poor, dirty, crowded home 
and were fbreoa to apply to a chariuUe society for aid. This girl worked 
for several yoars m diirerent cheap department storm and wu afterwards 
an artist's model. She |ot into bad company aad then became very 
inunoraL At the age of sixteen she wu brMi|nt into conrt for inoorrigi- 
and wu sent to Geneva nearly a year ana a half ago and is stUl ihere. 



4f. A decent, indwtrious Swedish family with eight children, 
of whom this girl is the eldest. The parents were married when the 
fother wu twenty-three and the mother twent)Mme. Both .parents have 
constantly sufered from ill health. The father wu a fireman at one trnie. 
and they owned their own home and were "pretty wiO off." They kist 
the hflue nnder a mortgaoe while the father wuiU, and not knig after- 
wards he kist his job and taey have had hard tiuu ever since. Hecoald 
get only nukilled work after this and earned very kiwwaga,so that the 
nwther had to op oat washing and deanmg. When the mother wuwork- 

Mray from Mae she had to luve the childrea alone. This gM left 
at the age of feorteea, when in the sixth frade, and hu worked 

dqiarbiient-slore derk. She bupw to be very difflcuit to* wft *« g* She 

^wosm a^M^v ^^Hf^e^^a aav aavpa aaaa^^a^^pa oa^^wB a^^p^Bp^^vv^^aa i^^va ^^vav^^aa ma^^p ^waim aaat aw ^vaam 

she wu eipiteen years cQ, she wu braoght into coort u meorrUUe 
and committed to Geneva. The mother mys that the girl got into bad 
company while at work and that she had never been troabMmne before. 
She hu been at Geneva for nearly a year. 

46. A German family with seven children. The father wu twenty 
aad the mother eighteen when th^ were married. Both parents were 
intcaiperate. The amther died sevea vean a|Oi probably u a result of 
eieessive drioking, and the father, wiw hu reoiarried, is so wortWew 
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FAMILY PAIAGRAFMS RBLATING TO OIIIU 



and dnifikai and hu such a vjotenc tcm^, that the atefwpothar 
wants to dtvorce him. Tha pfcstat home is a comfoftaUe one ia 
a good amriiborhood, but both house and fuiniture belong to the stm* 
mother. The stepmother brought these two gpils mto court when the 
younger one was eleven and the older one thSteen. Th^ were said to 
be incorrigible and to be guilty of ooBtmned immorality. They were 
both sent to Geneva* where they have been for three years. Thoe gtris 
have an older sister, who has the cocaine habit and is not a good girl; 
she docs not live at home. An older brother is an e»«onvict; a younner 
brother is a ward of the court and at one time was committed to the John 
Worthy School. The stepmother says that her children, two boys, are 
|0od, but that her present husband's children are all bad eicept nr one 
mieen-ycar-old boy. 

47. A Canadian family with two children. The father was nine- 
teen and the mother sixteen at the tnne of marriane. The father deserted 
the family and came to the United States, but the mother followed him 
with her two children. They were divorced later, and the lather took the 
children and went to live with his brother. The mother su pport e d herself, 
probably by leading an immoral life* but she is now remarried and has a 
comfMrtable home. The father drank and did not look after the chiUren. 
and the relations between the aunt and this girl wero very unpleasant. 
The orl became immoral and earned money In this way. Shehadhadtwo 
illegal operations before she was>roQght into court she was then seven- 
teen years dd and in the eighth grade at school The special charge against 
her was that she had been found m disorderly comnany with a rewolver 
on her perron. She was known to associate with the bwest characters. 
She was committed to Geneva, and after she had been there two years 
she was released. She is now on parole and is believed to be doing weH 

48. A Geiman-Jewish family with seven children. The father wu 
twenty-three and the mothv twenty at the time of their marrian. The 
father is an habitual drunkard, and has never supported the family. He 
deserts periodically but always comes back ana promises to do oetter. 
He tt s u ppos e d to be a fruit peddler but is really a common tramp, very 
brutal to his wife and children when he is at hook; and is guilty of crim- 
inally assaulting the two older daughters. The mother, who speaks 
Engnsh slightly, is a poor hardworking woman. She has always tried to 
support the chttdren and still takes in waihin& During a period of nearly 
twenty years the family has been helped at different times by the county 
and by.three different relief societies. The older sister of tins mrl is very 
immoral, steals from the mother, and abusm the younger children. She 
was at one thne m a refuge. This girl did wcU in school, but at the age of 
fllteen she was seat to sen matches on the ttrset, and a man took her to a 
house of p rost i t utk m and kept her there two weeks. She was found by a 
polioeman and was brought mto court and sent to Geneva, where she has 
been for nearly eight months. 

49. A Russian-Jewish famfly with ive chfldren. The father was 
thirt)r4ight and the mother nineteea at the time of marriage. They 
came to this country when this giri was ten yean okL The mother hM 
never learned to spttk English, rh^ have a very untkly home and have 
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THi DiUNgunrr child and tnb nomi 



ahMiyt livtd in • viiy 




conpltitd only tte ihifd Mridt At tfliwfi. wm b m iiht iwto court at tho 
af» of tIftHB at inooniifia, bocano the iras tU^Si oat vny late at 



Bi^it* foifif to danet halli» aad anodatiof vitk vi ci o oi rwtwit 
was a flBcnaoa in tlw nciiliboffhood btffaow iht was also itailiiw odMr 
youg girls astray. She was stat to Gcasva. The paiwts did sot sosai 
to wderstaad tha wisfartoae that had bcldlcatliaiiri aid war* oot very 
■rach hitorastod n what bacaaa of her. ThQf flMTily said sha was *'ail 
lighf Altsf ahopt a year a«d a half at Csa ava tha arl was lofraad to 
hsrhoiM. ShehasbacBWQrldBgstaadQyaMisasaBStobaa''good|^L'' 



la A Gannan fsmily with flva chidiCB. Tha fsthcr was twenty* 
and the aMther tweoty-foor whea they were aurried« and they caase 
to this conntiy before the birth of this iprL Thelsther.whowasastooo- 
oittar by trade aad drank heavily.died nfaie yean ano, and the mother 
has had a hard tiflM takiM cart of the funily. Sheossotonoootwashinc 
and tried to support the taiily n this way. The cUflren have not 
hdped her as amch as they should. One of the sons is Uke the father and 
drmks heaviy and is so abusivo when drank that he is not aBowed to 
stayathome. At the age of flfleen this gW could neither read nor write. 
Her nwthar brought her mto court when she was fifteen, charging that 
she wa s tocor rigible and spot her tine hiiterfaig about the rairoad tracks 

HO u^^^HH UM^uuuiBUi^Hi^re e^w^^n ^^rvbubovU^^ub wunuav ^m^^p nau^an up^^^^bu ooouuH^n^nana wM^nB ^venv i^wob 

to Geneva* but alter she had been there two years her BMthcr askad^to 

BOHB V ^B BBViV B ^^B^^HB^^V^^H W^^^^^BH^B^^VP B^^VB ^^rBB^BNp^P WVPBbV BBB^I^BB^^^B BBw B^^^BBB^BV B 9U^^ ^BB^ 

ho wa vsr , has not worked weB; she has had several places as a doaeatic 
servant and hu tried fectoiy work sfaiee her return, but shows an faidi- 
aation to goback to her old habits. She givss hsr UMthsr aN hei 
when she works* 
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APPENDIX VI 

C»PIES OF SCHEDULES USED IN THE INQUIRY* 
ZmlnicUoiiB to ZnvcstiBfttoft 



Ym 

I. 

a. 



I. ThtMbpvpoHofthitta^iiiqrittDicrvttl 
B. YouhtvtbttaapMiattdApfmtinaSew 
t Javcoik Cout. aao bt wUi wt tte fKts moi 



tht htifim flf ■ultcfid rbifclff n 
w btcauH tkb NfMtt it iMBflitaid b)r Jvdfe TnddH 
if tte Javcoik Cowt; and W wil iM tte fKts spoB iImm fdMOTMi M ^tinaiM 
dlichami ffiNB Biobation thotdd bt calitiid fai ciMt rtBI oms. 

I. Why» tClKt thatywi ■!»• Mtdal pwtaiffan eJIcirilwild ba natrf tp tte chM lad yuwua 
w bw t w rpwbabbrbdyftUfa wl a blh b l iigaaoodyadciiUadh^aidwbihtbtdt^^ 
cbMefaucbfa waald<t ch ai|ii b y tbacawtib pwM ba aaipbai&d; yat it woit ba co M twi dy baw a to 

ridratkNi and aal VDen vanr aathoritv- 



. , antbeiitv. 
Tiy to awa to caB¥«nifao wMcb lollewa in latbar daM aidar tba 

B. iMoidaraftbaiamittoMbaabaaaaniaiBdwitbaviavtatbantunlttdaiqrda- 
>ttoa '"■^'"•^t tba ficta fevgbt. 



tor a 

ScMtiHtLi I b ta ba cMbplatad witb Scbaduto II aid Scbadab III 

SmaoiiiA II to to ba iUad by tba tavarticatar fnm tba tofDiwittoa obtatoid by vWt la tba 
aod totarvtowa witb tba cUM* panato and oAar 
ptacT ica o ia la nana momniMMi. 

ScNiouLB III to to ba ffilad htm iafoimatiaii obtaiaad htm paDbattoo aActn ar 

i«aMa«BftiN0aflrfij< 



af tba fuafly or anljbbnw flraai wbaei It b 






TbaqaatttoMa^dhfldadfaitotPadaiwa; (a)Tbaialibat.aBd t7loa6aoScbad«tolI«bkbafc 
to ba asnrand by diiact ooatattoo ar obiarvatiao witboot aay ttBfaMtoo af opiatoi 
(b) Tbaia Uba a7, aQ, <4 and fli vbidl aacanitata an opteiao MB tba taivaittoatar. 




MlSnMwiflMSlM lirti:a.t.laMWlMWa.al>Mii» wiilSlfadMi ■■ ^pp^ f 
dnrfai w aaiv lapiiF* lorio to |latoHi& fna w taiiaMHit CMiiit aasHHlid avtaaib 4at^ 

Vr la abf ■<iitoi atartii to lacb gowHooi aa >|, 64, 65, d6^ yaar 



yoar 



lOMCbi 

ai|bt> ataytag to hteai Altoy at aigbt ar datogaay iMi a«ay inai baaM at al|^ 

Hi 

It to avaiy caw tUad aat by tba cbU toda> 



To aid to taciflflg apadflc aaawari la I and <7, paiaata Bay ba atbad if batoc aawibay, ar tcDtog ^^ 
I AUay at aigbt ar daiacaay work away naoi baow at aliltt «aa bad r 



aftbaEadirii 
a aod ) paiaaada btoiio pot dowB ail ba win. Ifbaom'tdoiaaaibavabtoi 



o ov ^Pv^^^^a^B^aaB^^ aaoo^^v^v o^bbo^ 00^ ^^^n^bpo^p oo^^p t^^iovaoa^v a^^a^v 

pMdatly to tba piataoca af tba tovortiiitar. 

Tba poipan af tbto ttataaaM to to obtato a daar iodfcatioB af tba cbOd't 
laagBBir la aaiowtop a a 
vflta ^Hiao't kaaar'* or la laaM way Mom ao attdopt at wilttn ooada. 

Oo oot allov MfB to ttoa oaaM* 

If cbiM can't villa EaSrii bot caa wflta faaa otbar taaiBM bava ttolMMBt illad aot aa ba caa. 

Kaap tba italaBMt wta iltod witb Kbadato to idrich it bib«i and at tba im oppert^ 
can Nob to ^yafit at tap* 

If ba baa attnMaigbt aehad itoca ioiag to vorb b«¥a btoi lUta «^ 
tttohi it Mpad bka. 

* It baa bHB tbao^ bMl oat to pobMi capiM of too Kbadatoa datltog witb tba Ddtoaaoit 
Girt wbapi Dilla^Biacy lafohta Saa Raiatieoibip. AayaMMmpd to a limitortoqoify nayabtato 
capi« of tbBM icbidBlaa fio« tba Ghioiip Scboel of GIvia aod nflaotbiopy. 
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SCHBDULBS USBD IN THE INgUIRY 

SGBBDULS n-PAMILY 

I GonoMOts of piictttt OB diild i pm|KM w ii di f piOMtioBrM**MtM>*M*Mw««*M.M«»«««*M«M.«» 
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<j Hai child lad aay tojaiy or flhwn dm te fpfa y ifl or acddcat? Clvt putkalifk. 
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<4 What aic the hiUu of the membcn of the fiaiiy ot to drink. guobUni, tanondhy. hidtt^ 

*'*V^B9I^^WVp O^fl^wUl^p B^^Mi^dw^HvVy w^^al aa—a — aa— a»aaa»aa«a»aaa— a— >tai^»a»aa*»aaa«— aaa»a«>waa<a»>»a»— a«»— aa»i»»aa#<»»aa»w 
* * **aa*« t»a«« ••• • m aava a ava aa<« ••%% ^^9 aaa •••« awaM aa*aa «a »*a a a • a« ^^*% •« • aaaa aaa a**«»a»*«a« a a— a •■• »a*«a«a a aaaa »aaaa**«aa •••••»•• a*a aaa a ••« aa— a •• ••«• a a a«»*a« aa »tt»a*a »aa 
****"** **** aa t a • • •••« aaa a a aa • taaa a aa aa«a • *a %••• »*a •# awa *a*a aaa • a*a • %^m n%%%% aaa • aa aa aaaaaa a**a a*«« aa*»« »««*a aaa#aaa«aaaa a — a aa a a»a • a« a aaaa **% aa^sa^aavaa a»a ••aa a«a ••••a • 
•• •*«* *•• a* t • a a a ••••••• a •••a a a a a a aa a •%»%%^%w^ ^•^^ •*%% a«*a ••••• »a a aa a« a«« a a»a a •aa*aa««tta«aa**««« a ••••••• •• a a»^^»a»aa«^ a— a a«a aaaa a a* a««««**a««^*a«« •••a«*a ata a«*a •••«■• 

*■*•**••*•••# • a • • ^a aa«a« ••«• i •••a a va a »*a a««a*^*a a#«a a aa a a*a a«««a a a a —% a • vva aa« a ••as* a*a aa«a ••••••••••••••••a«a»a«a«t a#aaaaa a 9%*mt» • •• •— a •a ••••a> % >•• a >»ta>aa«>aa> a#a«a • 



69 Note ill what iospoett that haUtt dMrnd to the poet. 



»••• ••••••a aa#a«aa ■aa»a i^awa*«aa a«»a« a»a# 



•a %9» %9»^%^% aaaaaaaaa *a**aa* ■•••a va a a aaaa»a« a mm^ w*mm%m— a«»a***a a*««a aa a ••••a*** a a a*aa«a •• a**«« ••••••• atftca ••••••••••••••••••••••••« ••••••a a««a ••••aacvs^a a««««a a^aa*»9« 

•M ••••«•• aaaaaaaa ftva va %—%%^ aaaa a««a ••• a •••• aa •• —m ■ a^t*^*aa a^va aa a aava ••••aaa a^a«a*tt»a a«ft«*«a**a a 9mmm •••a ava^^a a«*« •••«••« a ••••••••••• awavAas • a aa*aa««a aa ^a ••• a»^^*« 

•• a aa • %9m • ••• •%•% ••%• a aa aa*»aa»*aa •••••••a a«**«««**«»a a aO*a •••• a a*a«*»a •••••••••••••••a^a* a^vaa •• •>•••••■• aa«*«a»» •• ••••••♦•••••••♦•••a a*a • a**a«aaaa« a««a •»—•••• »>aa»»# 



C6 Grintoal iMOfd. if uy, of ochernenhon of the farnQy?. 



• •••• a«aaa#a •• a a • a a a*^a a aa a** • •••••• aaaaaa •# a • a a aa a aa** aa^a a a* a —m a #• a«a vva a a a«a**a^*a aa— »•••••• •••••••• ■ •••a a— a« ■ ••—••a wm—m^m •••• ••• aa^a aa*««a««««a a«#««« a •••••••< 

aaa^aa««sa ••••• •• a« ■••••••• a • •••• a •••••# a •••• •••••••a •avaaaa a*v« a*a ••••••»aa»a—aa»aaaaa» a**— •• ■ a««aa a* •«• aa a*a •••• a aaa»«a a*aa«a«*«« aAwa a*a a a«a t a«a a ••••••••••••••• •• 

•• a^a»^aa a«« a ••• • •«••••••••••••• aAvva a»«»a»a—>a»*» ■ a a«a •••••va^^a a ••• •••• a •••a^*a«»aaa*a ••••* a« ••••••••••aa a»aa* • •••••••••••a a«« a »»a a •• a •a*««^a ■•••a ••••••••••aaaaawaa 

••••••aaa»«a •« • • a • a#« a •••••••• ••• a a a a a m^mm ••••••• aa«ta wm a ••• a«aa ■ a« a *m%m •% •••••••••a* aa«a«««^« a ••• ■ •••••• a mmmm^m aaa«a a«^««^a a •••••• a*a •••a ■••••••••• aa a»a*t«a*a^^a aaaa* 

dj What irait the ■tiootiit Jnfyeocet in ouhtog the ddld a d elto yi eii t?. 

S« mWk • flvd^vO m ^^^^WB^Woaaaaa»aaaa^»«aaa^aaaaaaaaaaaaaa»a«»>aaaaaaaaaaaa«»aa»aa«aa^aaaaa— — ••a»>— •aaa^«aa^aaaaaa»^a>^*>>a»>a>aa<aaaaa^»^aa^aa»aa^aaaa 
••a taa* a«*aa a • •• • a«a •••••••••••••• aaa«a«a a aa a %••%—%% •• a a^a a ••• a a •••••• %^m a«*«aaaaa«*a aaaa B**a ••• a ••••••• aa«a a •aa a a«a*a a a a«««aaa • mm a««« —mmmimm mmmm—mmmmm mmm a mm* a va • •• 



••a^»aa— a— •>aaa«aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa»a^»aaf 



h* la Mothers opiDioo. 

••••aacvaaaaa a mmmm9%*mm%%*m%mm*m—m99mmmm^ 

c lo lovcetlfitof'f opioioo. 



a »a a^^^a aa a a mmmmmm% %mm* a»aaaa a •••• •••a t aa a a*a«^a^a a^* a«*a ••• a aa*a mmmmmmmmmmmmmm aaa aaa • •mm* %mmm aaaa aa • a»a a aa a a a •*% a • •••••a a a a*« a 

•a— aa«»aaaaa a aa«^»aaaaaaaaa^«a»—aa aaaa— a— ••••••••aa—aaa»aa— ••••••• •aaa^aa*aaa«a^»aa—aa^**a^aaa«a«»aa aaaa aaa a f aa^»aa—^aaa»aa——aaaaa»^aa»^a aaaa a»aaaa^»a •aaa 



a* la Fathcre opinoB. 
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la •• •• •••• •• • a ••••• aaaa a a^a»a^ a •••« a »• a* aa • ••aaaaaaa«*«aa ••« —#a»a— »••—••— a a a«« mmm—mm mm* a ••a a •••••« ••• •••• a^a ■ a a»»«a pa^a^aaa ' .' ^ 
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